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The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


1 Italian Blue 9 Persian Lilac 

2 Peacock Blue 10 Oriental Green 

3 Jonquil Yellow 11 India Ivory 

4 Nile Green 12 Argentine Orange 
5 Holland Blue 13 Coral Sand 

6 French Gray 14 Black 

7 Java Brown 15 Chinese Red 

8 Palm Green 16 Cardinal Red 


Also White and Clear 
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Co your Home 


Think of being able to do over a floor or a 
piece of furniture in any color and have it 
ready for use in less than an hour! 


With Valspar Lacquer you can do this 
very thing. With Valspar Lacquer you can 
bring beauty of color and finish into your 
home—you can quickly transform shabby, 
mismatched chairs, tables and woodwork so 
that they harmonize with the decorative 
scheme. And you can do it at small expense. 


Valspar Lacquer is a new kind of finish that 
looks like Enamel and is applied like Enamel but 
it dries in a few minutes. Anyone can easily learn 
the knack of using it to secure beautiful results. 


Valspar Lacquer may be obtained in the lovely 
colors shown on this page. These colors, chosen 
by experts for their decorative value, are repro- 
duced as nearly as printers’ ink can duplicate them. 
Each color has a key number so that you can find 
its name in the list below. Select the ones you 
would like to try and use the coupon to order them. 


And send for the Valspar Lacquer Book, “‘ How 
to Keep Your House Young.” It gives a few funda- 
mental principles of Interior Decoration and Color 
Harmony that will help you work out pleasing and 
correct color schemes for your home. 


If you do not care to mutilate the magazine 
cover by tearing out the coupon, send stamps 


and nece iry  injormation in @ letter. 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


That legislation will be enacted 
before very long which will enable 
farmers to operate their business on a 
more stable and business-like basis can- 
not be doubted by anyone who knows 
the sentiment upon that question. It 
is a severe disappointment that the 
legislation Bree 4 the last congress 
did not become a oe. In the present 
situation the only thing to do is to 
devote every effort to working out the 
best plan possible and submit it to the 
next congress. Do not fail to read Mr. 
Meredith’s comments upon this ex- 
tremely important subject, which 


all its associations and surroundings is 
the real reason for all our work and effort. 


I just feel that I would like to call special 


From Friend to Friend 


It takes more than money to adver- 


attention to a great many more of the tise. It takes more than merely the 
articles in this issue. Because it is the cost to be an advertiser. 


time of year when people are doing things, 


Back of successful advertising there 


there are so many articles that tell about ~ must be integrity. Merchandise must 
things which can be done right away. be what it is claimed to be. It must do 
Nothing pleases me more than the letters what it is supposed todo. The manu- 
from readers which tell about one sug- facturer must have the disposition to 
estion or bit of information obtained do more—to save his customers by de- 
rom Successful Farming which was worth veloping new sources of satisfaction. 


the cost of several years’ subscription. I 


In a business developed thru adver- 


am certain that there are a lot of sugges- _tising, public goodwill is too valuable 
tions of that kind in this issue.—Editor. to be jeopardized by out-of-date poli- 





appear on page 5. After reading and 
studying them carefully, write us 
your ideasand opinions, 6 nape you 
agree or disagree. Probably none of 
the proposed plans are pe z= The 
important point is that those inter- 
ested in farm relief shall get behind 
the plan that is best. 

* 7 


This is the time of year when farm 
folks are doing things. It is the time 
when they can at least begin to 
make reality of some of the plans 
and desires that have grown in their 
minds during the winter. There is a 
lot of pleasure in anticipation, but to 
enjoy the full measure, there must 
also be realization. 

*~ * * 

To have no plans we would like 
to carry out, no visions we would 
like to make real, is to miss much of 
the joy in life. When buds and 
leaves begin to burst forth and all 
Nature puts on a bright, new dress, 
there is activity in the air. It is 
——— and people just cannot 
keep from starting their operations. 

- * ” 


A great many of our friends have 
written us about some of the things 
that they hope to get done this year, 
a aye the plans of the women 

ks to make the homes more at- 
tractive and comfortable. I know 
you will find a lot of interest in the 
article, “Forward - Looking Farm 
Families,” on page 7. Maybe some of 





the things suggested in this article 
could easily be done at your own 
home and would make it a better 
place to live. After all, a home with 
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cies or products. Leaders are 
able to maintain their leadership 
only by continuing to lead, which 
calls for unceasing improve- 
ment. 

As the result, purchasers of ad- 
vertised goods usually receive better 
value—articles that are more highly 
perfected, that reflect the latest 
advances of science, saving time, 
labor, money or promoting comfort, 
pleasure and convenience. 

Advertisers, because the value of 
goodwill increases in proportion to 
the scope of the business, must go 
farther to insure the satisfaction ‘of 
the consumer or final user of their 
products. Only a few years ago, 
many advertisers featured their 
guarantee as prominently as ‘the 
merchandise. Today, a guarantee of 
satisfaction is so generally assumed 
that it is seldom mentioned. We 
have reached the point, in fact, 
where in reliable publications, every 
advertising statement has the same 
force as the guarantee of recent 
memory. 

Readers are expected and have a, 
right to believe every claim made 
by the advertiser. They have been 
safe always in believing advertise- 
ments appearing in Successful Farm- 
ing, because from the first issue we 
guaranteed our readers against loss 
—a policy that is still continued, 
tho the need for it is less than a 
generation ago. 

Yes, it takes a great deal 
more than money to be a suc- 
cessful advertiser—it takes a sin- 
oe desire to practice the Golden 

tule. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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“A Truly Great Car . .. 
No Doubt About It” 
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There is true satisfaction in a car that you 
can buy with confidence, own with pride. 


And proved onthe Proving Ground. .« 
proved in the trials of months and miles. . 
proved by the unerring evidence of ever in- 
creasing popularity and owner praise. . 
Oldsmobile assures you brilliant perform- 
ance, thrift and long life, comfort and beauty 
.. lasting satisfaction. 


But get behind the wheel; your own experi- 
ence is the final proof. 


See it yourself . . drive it yourself . . know it 
yourself ..and then you too will say... 


Here is a truly great car..no doubt about it!”’ 


* ¢« ¢ FEATURES «¢ ¢ 


L-Head Six-Cylinder Engine . . Four-Wheel Brakes 
-« « Crankcase Ventilation with Dual Air Cleaning 
and Oil Filter (only 3 to 4 oil changes a year) Harmonic Bal- 
ancer .. Two-Way Cooling . . Three-Way Pressure 
Lubrication . . Honed Cylinders . . High-Velocity, 
Hot-Section Manifold . . Double-Valve Springs . . 
Silent Timing Chain.. Full Automatic Spark Control 
. . Thermostatic Charging Control . . 30x5.25 Bal- 
loon Tires . . Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame .. 
Easy-Shift Transmission . . Twin-Beam Headlights, 
Controlled from Steering Wheel . . Chromium Per- 
manent-LustrePlating.. Duco Finish.. Body by Fisher 


: 7 7 + 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN *950 F. oO. B. LANSING 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill 


Some Comments With a Bearing on the Future 
By E. T. MEREDITH 


S our readers are aware, the 
MecNary-Haugen bill was 
passed by both houses of 
congress, but was vetoed by 
President Coolidge. 

While the bill did not go as far 
as I would have personally liked 
and had some features which I 
felt were weaknesses, it is a very 
bitter disappointment to all those 
interested in giving agriculture 
relief from the present unsatis- 
factory conditions, that it did 
not become a law. With this law on the statute books, 
the principle that all interests are concerned in putting 
agriculture on a stable basis would have been estab- 
lished. The arguments about “class legislation, subsidy 
for agriculture, etc.,’”’ which have been so prominent in 
the-discussion, would have been practically settled, and 
measures for relief could have been considered more 
nearly upon their merits. The law could have been 
strengthened by amendments and my only fear was 
that too many might feel that the enactment of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill into law was the end of the cam- 
paign and lose interest in further legislation. 

In the present situation, it would seem that some of 
the weaknesses in the bill might now be pointed out, 
with the thought that when it is reintroduced into 
congress in December, the bill as it now stands may 
be strengthened. 

If the McNary-Haugen bill had become a law, a 
commission would have been established and the prin- 
ciple of an equalization fee approved, and these two 
features I heartily endorse. I do not feel that quite so 
much emphasis need be put upon the methods of 
selecting the commission. The president stresses the 
point that the McNary-Haugen bill forces the president 
to appoint the agricultural board solely from those 
whose interests are agricultural. 


WHILE I favor an agricultural board I believe that 
it should represent producers and consumers, as 
they are both interested, and be such a board that the 
nation could trust with the administration of the act. 
I also feel that the proposed method of collecting the 
equalization fee was clumsy. 

My belief is that farmers, on the whole, would be 
better satisfied with a very much smaller tax each year 
on their production, knowing it was coming each year, 
than with the hit and miss method of taxing only in the 
event of depression and in the hands of the carriers or 
as raw material in the hands of manufacturers. 

The real weakness in the McNary-Haugen bill, as I 
see it, is that whatever price the farmer of the United 
States is to receive for his product is based upon the 
world price as a foundation. The world price being 
subject to fluctuation from year to year, still leaves the 
American farmer in a situation of not knowing what 
he is to receive any given year. If world prices are high, 
our farmers would receive a proportionately higher 
price, but if world prices were low, then the American 
farmer would receive lower prices, and it is this un- 
certainty as to income and the disappointment that 
comes with the lessened income that brings hardship 
to American agriculture. I would prefer to see the 
United States produce its crops for our domestic market 
on the basis of costs in the United States, entirely 
regardless of world markets. If the world desired to 
absorb a‘ portion of our crops at prices commensurate 
with the American cost, we would be glad to produce 
for them, but I am not favorable to the idea of produc- 
ing for the world market and selling at a price so low 
that our farmers would have refused to produce had 





they known in advance that this was to be the price. 

The principle of price-fixing is accepted in the 
MeNary-Haugen bill to the extent that the commission 
is empowered to enter the market whenever, in its 
judgment, the crops are not moving at satisfactory 
prices. There is no guide-post set up for this, other 
than the judgment of the commission, but one would 
understand that if it was the judgment of the commis- 
sion that wheat should not sell in the American market 
for less than $1.40, the commission would, at that point, 
use their funds to sustain the market at that price. It 
is conceivable that the commission would feel that 
wheat might sell’ as low as $1.20 before they should 
step in, in which case they would be “fixing the price” 
at $1.20. I take issue with the bill in this respect, 
urging that if there is to be any price-fixing, this price 
should be stated before the planting season so that 
each farmer may make up his own mind as to whether 
he wishes to accept the proposition. It is conceivable 
that many farmers would be glad to grow wheat at 
$1.40 who could not afford to do so at $1.20, and if the 
commission fixed the price at $1.20 after the crop was 
actually planted, those who expected $1.40 would be 
disappointed. 


HE bill should authorize the commission to name a 

price, before planting season, on each of the six 
major crops, with the understanding that the crops 
will be absorbed at these prices. I do not favor the 
commission buying any portion of the crop during the 
harvest season, but only one year after harvest when 
they would be bound to take any remaining portion of 
the crop at the price announced. With this offer on 
the part of the commission, it goes without saying that 
the farmer would not sell his crop for less and the con- 
sumer would be obliged to pay this price thruout the 
year. Instead of the farmer rushing his crop to market 
at harvest, the crop would go to market as called for by 
millers, spinners and others who desire the crop for 
sale to the consumers. 

If there were certain farmers who wished to realize 
money for their crop before it was actually called for 
in the market, they would have a stable security upon 
which they could borrow at least 80 percent of the 
value of the crop, inasmuch as the banker would have 
the assurance that if the crop was not absorbed in the 
market, as undoubtedly practically all of it would be, 
the commission stood ready to take over any surplus. 
Establishing a real value for the farmer’s crops, giving 
them a value as collateral, without the possibility of wide 
fluctuations in the price, very largely answers the 
difficulty of the farmer financing himself. 

The farmer, in this case, would have access to all the 
money there is in the country, just the same as business 
men have, the trouble being today that the lender has 
no assurance that 80-cent corn the day of the loan may 
not be 40-cent corn the day the loan is due. 


“THE president in his veto message recognizes the law 
of supply and demand in the following words: 
“The chief objection to the bill is that it would not 
benefit the farmer. Whatever may be the temporary 
influence of arbitraryinterference no one can deny that 
in the long run prices will be governed by the law of 
supply and demand. To expect to increase prices and 
then to maintain them on a higher level by means of a 
plan which must of necessity increase production while 
decreasing consumption, is to fly in the face of an 
economic law as well established as any law of nature.” 

The commission, in naming prices before planting 
season, often referred to as “price-fixing,” is not, in 
fact, doing more than interpreting the law of supply 
and demand. The prices would (Continued on page 96 
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Sales everywhere indicatethe greatest Essex 
popularity of all time. Already far ahead of 
factory production, retail orderscontinue to f 
gain on the largest output in Essex history. 














aSUPER-SIX 


And it differs from all other “Sixes” 
—not by little margins—but bold, 
vivid advantages that instantly 
stand out from all comparison. 


Here is 50 miles an hour all day long, 
with ease to car and comfort to pas- 
sengers. (Yet that is far below its 
maximum speed.) 

Here is size, generous passenger 
room, simple, positive controls. No 
car of any price excels its easy rid- 
2-PASSENGER SPEEDABOUT $700 ing qualities. 


4-PASSENGER SPEEDSTER $785 Here is economy, engineered not 
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COACH $735 

COUPE $735 only to savings in fuel and oil, but 

SEDAN $795 particularly to freedom from early 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit, plus depreciation, and to lowest mainte- 


war excise tax 


nance costs. 


There are four-new bodies on the Essex 
Super-Six chassis—beautiful, smart in line, 
luxurious in upholstery and appoint- 
ment. They are the greatest and deserv- 
edly most popular values Essex ever built. 


The Super-Six Principle Amazingly Revealed 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 












































It is evident that pigs and chickens do not run in this door yard 


Forward Looking Farm Families 


A Cross Section of Courage and Inspiration 


By ALSON SECOR 


HERE there is no inspiration there is no hope. That 
person is dead and doesn’t know it. They who have 
nothing are those who want nothing, for it is a well- 
established fact that we get part or all of what we earnestly 
want and strive for. The more we get the more we want, 
which is the incentive, the driving power back of human 
progress. 
There are certain reservations I would make, certain 
amendments to the above 
statements, for I recognize that 


She will have the new floor in the hitchen, the new range, new 
curtains, screens on the porch and windows, paper on the 
walls and paint on the buildings. ‘I think by that time I will 
have my $500 used up. If not I can buy a radio.’”’ She states 
that her husband will help by doing some of the work. 
Perhaps I should explain that these letters are all from 
farm women. If the men wrote, they would express desires 
for new machinery, new barns, and things of that sort, yet 
we know that the men folks 
also appreciate the fixing up 





some folks are so unfortunate 
as to be bound by ties that 
they try to respect, and by so 
respecting them, are hindered 
in their attainments. There 
are women who unfortunately 
are married to very stubborn 
men. These women are for- 
ward looking, aspiring to better 
living, but their husbands 
refuse to in any way cooperate 
so as to acquire the fulfilment 
of these desires. And there are 
men who would improve the 
home but their wives stubborn- 
ly refuse to cooperate with 


of the home, so what these 
women express is really a close- 
up view of family aspirations 
in most cases. When the 
women want anything, the 
men folks may just as well 
give in and help get it, for the 
women are usually right. Right 
conquers might. 

A Missouri couple have but 
recently bought a farm and 
built a new house on it. Of 
course they will be limited in 
their resources for improve- 
ments, but Mrs. C. A. Weaver- 
ling says: “We are hoping to 





them. And there are children 
in some homes who aspire to 
better living conditions. They 
weil know that dad and mother 
can afford a modern home; can 
afford some, or all of the con- 
veniences; can afford to go on 
vacation trips, yet they stub- 
bornly refuse to step out of the 
dead past into the living pres- 
ent and make the home and 
home life so attractive that the children will want to stay 
on the farm. 

The reason for these exceptions need not be discussed. 
Only a comparatively few homes are thus afflicted and the 
happiness marred. ‘There is a brighter picture. Take a look 
at the cross section of farm life as revealed by these letters 
from readers of Successful Farming, part only of which J shall 
quote. They are inspiring because they are forward looking: 

“What I want most to make my farm home more attrac- 
tive and more homey is a new porch,” writes Mrs. Lockhart. 
This old couple have determined that “before the end of 
1927” there shall be a new porch on the home, and other 
improvements to the house.’”’ Mrs. C. J. Gordon of Ohio 
writes that “the first and foremost thing I have set my heart 
on doing this year is to raise $500 worth of turkeys. . . . $500 
will do a lot towards fixing up the home. I have been trying 
for three years to do this one thing but haven’t succeeded yet, 
but I will do it.” That “I will do it” means ultimate success. 








A cement walk eliminates much dirt 


put a fence around the house 
so that the stock will not 
trample the flowers. Then I 
shall plant some of the old- 
fashioned ever-blooming flow- 
ers, thus breaking the plainness 
of the approach. Flowers will 
hide the unsightly entrance to 
the cave, and take away the 
homeliness of other old build- 
ings. The vegetable garden 
which is directly back of the house will be planned for neatness 
as well as usefulness and the old fence enclosing it will be 
screened by flowers.” 

Do you know, many a home would be more beautiful and 
the yard a more pleasant place to enjoy if the chickens and 
stock were fenced away from the house? We ridicule the 
French peasants for having the horse and cow barn as part of 
the house they live in. But the French keep that place clean. 
The stock do not trample down their garden or run loose 
about the doorway. Mrs. E. R. Berkey of Missouri joins in 
the desire to eliminate stock from the home grounds. “Last 
spring we raised a large number of chickens. I also planted 
lots of flowers and they began to grow nicely. So did the 
chickens. Young, tender shoots of daffodils make excellent 
feed for baby chicks! Nor did they stop with the flowers. 
Soon the grass and even the weeds disappeared, leaving a 
vard devoid of everything but dust, part of which found its 
way into the house with every gust of | (Continued on page 80 
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Editorial 


OUR TEMPORARY PLANS 

N American traveling in Europe cannot fail to note 
the solidity and age of buildings there. I have 
walked upon a highway built by Caesar, and been in 
castles built when the weapon of war was the bow and 
arrow; have been in a barn hundreds of years old; like- 
wise the farmhouse. They build well, and more than 

that, are content with the old things. 

Our restless spirit urges us ever to tear down and 
rebuild. There is no tradition to hold us back. Nothing 
but the lack of money or the lack of need checks our 
forward progress. The pioneer built a log cabin or a sod 
shanty and replaced it with a better house as soon as 


he could. And then again that new home was remod- ° 


eled or an entirely new building erected. Two or three 
homes on the same place in one generation is nothing 
for Americans. We want the best we can afford. That 
is what makes America the outstanding industrial 
country of the world today. 

An Ohio subscriber puts it in these words: “We 
expect to spend several thousand dollars this coming 
summer on remodeling our house. We have been plan- 
ning, saving and denying ourselves a great many 
luxuries in order to have the cash before starting, so we 
will not have to worry about the cost, but can fully 
enjoy our home after it is finished.” That’s the Ameri- 
can spirit. 

Some prefer to make small changes, a new window 
here, a door there, a water system, or furnace, or another 
room, or some desired piece of furniture. That is the 
pay as you go plan and enjoy as you live plan. Others 
will live under adverse conditions a long time and then 
remodel as the Ohio family will, or build an entirely 
new modern home. Whatever is done, it will be but: 
temporary, considered in the years that make history. 
The modern home of today may not suit us in a few 
years. We are living in a fast age, so little we do can be 
said to be permanent. That makes life interesting. 
That is why we enjoy the movies, because we see things 
moving along. A whole romance goes on before our 
eyes in less than two hours. And each life is a romance. 
All the new plans we cherish are but evidences of the 
desire to fulfill our romance. When your romance is 
dead, you get stale. You have no desire to build anew. 
The place soon looks shiftless and neglected. 


REDUCING PUBLIC DEBT 


ECRETARY MELLON has done a commendable 
thing in so materially reducing the federal debt 
instead of reducing taxes. In fact, debt reduction is tax 
reduction. Every nation, state, municipality, county, 
and quite likely every school district is laden with debt, 
with no provision for its being paid. Bankers are not 
anxious to have public debts paid. The deeper respon- 
sible governments go in debt to them the better they 
like it. 

It is so easy to appropriate from the public treasury 
for this and that, but it is quite another matter to ever 
pay the debt. What an astonishing thing it would be if 
with evéry appropriation some provision were made to 
amortize the debt over a period of years. Taxes would 
at last come down and we would more likely get our 
money’s worth from public expenditures. A good place 
to begin this is in local places. Bonding would take on 


a different meaning, for when provision is made to 
meet the bonds with payment instead of another bond 
to pay the interest, or renewed indefinitely, the bonding 
rate will be lower, and the interest charges reduced. 
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THE FIRE BRIGADE 


Wil no intent to advertise a movie picture we 
call attention to one that has special merit because 
it brings home a truth in regard to careless construction 
and careless disposition of inflammable waste. The 
picture called The Fire Brigade is built, of course, 
around a romance, but just the same, it burns into your 
soul the dastardly deeds of men who skin a construction 
in order to make enormous profits. 

No architect worthy the name will draw plans for a 
school, church, or other public building where crowds 
assemble without providing for safety against fire. 
And no board of supervisors or trustees will let a con- 
tract to the bidder who will have to skin a job in order 
to make a profit. And no contractor with a conscience, 
or the best interests of the public at heart, will make a 
bid which demands skinning the job so as to make a 
profit. 

Of all the contemptible criminals at large and moving 
in respectable society none are worse than those who 
cheat in construction of buildings where large numbers 
of people assemble, and in bridges. The Fire Brigade 
is intended to bring out that point, and does it with 
dramatic and tragic effect. 

The saving of a few dollars in construction may cause 
the loss of lives from fire, wind or flood. We hope every 
public servant who has anything to do with the letting 
of building contracts, and every school child who in 
future may hold such a public responsibility, will see 
this picture when it comes. It has the endorsement of 
fire chiefs and insurance companies. It is an educational 
film of great value. 


VALUATION OF RAILWAYS 

he his argument for a valuation of the railroads in the 

United States, Senator LaFollette in 1913 stated 
that it would probably take about two years and cost 
about $5,000,000. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been working on valuations for fourteen 
years at an expense to the government and the railroads 
of $120,000,000, and has a hope that the task will be 
completed in another two years at an additional cost 
of $5,000,000. 

When the task is completed, and we know what our 
railways are worth as a basis of freight rates, dare we 
hope that any rate reductions will follow? Dare we 
even hope that the final conclusions of the valuation 
commission will be accepted by all the railroads without 
litigation? Such a hope would not be based upon experi- 
ences with large corporations and able lawyers. 

So there is not much ground for hope that in two 
years we will know the values of our railroad properties. 
And while litigation goes on, we not only bear the 
burden of court costs in addition to the enormous 
cost of the investigation, but we continue such in- 
justices as present rates may inflict. Nor will the cost 
finding be final even when all the court battles have 
ended in victory for the commission or the railroads. 
It must continue perpetually, not so expensively of 
course, in order that the values may be kept up to date. 

This information should be twice as valuable to the 
farmers as to anyone else, for they pay the freight both 
ways and therefore contribute more to the cost of ob- 
taining the data, and, being good eitizens, they do their 
share in contributing to the investigation paid for out 
of federal taxes. Salvation may be free, but valuation 
statistics are not free. 

It would not do.to abandon the work at this stage of 
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the investigation. Nobody will be satisfied with freight 
rates until the valuations are used as a basis for rates. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission was created to 
keep the roads from cutting each other’s throats by 
rate wars. Rate wars were detrimental to business. 
Stabilization is essential to prosperity. So we may well 
be patient until the final figures are in. It will remain 
to be seen then if we have any chance to get our money’s 
worth for the investigation. 

The roads have been much harassed by all sorts of 
investigations and lawsuits for which the dear people 
must pay in the long run. One way to lower freight 
rates 1s to lessen expenses. There are railroad com- 
missions in practically every state adding to the cost of 
railroading, yet these, no doubt, were brought into 
existence and are justified in continued existence 
because the unorganized people need some expert 
agency standing between them and the big corporations. 
It is a great game. One wonders if it is worth the price 
of admission. 


BEAUTIFUL OR UGLY? 


PrROM now on the tendency will be toward beautify- 
ing the farmyards and homes. Pioneers were too 
busy or too poor to do it. There were fewer people 
passing by to notice it. By looking beyond their own 
dooryard they could see miles of beauty. 

An Illinois woman tells in a letter what she hopes to 
do this year to beautify their home grounds. It will 
cost practically nothing—the new fence to keep the 
poultry and stock from the dooryard; the flowers and 
shrub screens to touch up the place. “If you could see 
this bare, ugly place now, I’m sure you would think 
these few things a great improvement.” 

“These few things,” will be a great improvement, 
and cost but little. When we can see the ugliness of our 
own dooryard, what impression does it make upon the 
visitors and the passers-by? Seldom can we see the 
ugliness of anything so close to us as our front or back 
yard. And our friends are too courteous to mention it. 


SENSATIONAL PRESS WORK 
READERS frequently notice headlines that belie the 


contents of the reading matter below. This applies 
to the press in general, including publications of all 
kinds and classes. No one can listen to public speeches 
or addresses without noticing that often the comments 
of the press are not in line with what the speaker 
actually said. Again, one may hear a speaker say, in 
the excitement of a political or economic fight, things 
that do not check up with the actual, sober beliefs of 
the speaker in ordinary conversation. 

This tendency of the press and ofespeakers is easily 
accounted for. Part is due to catering to sensation- 
alism, and part is due to hasty writing and speaking. 

Successful Farming writers and speakers aim to be 
temperate and conservative in written and spoken 
statements. They have no desire to play to sensational- 
ism. Yet, occasionally, in hurry or thru oversight, a 
wrong impression of our real thought may be left. - If 
we did not err, we would not be human. Several years 
ago, we did an injustice to a distinguished senator from 
another state because of misinformation. Later we 
used a headline on an editorial that reflected upon the 
honesty of the United States Steel Corporation. In 
the fight against Pittsburgh plus, we headed the 
article, “Take the Steal Out of Steel.” There was no 
proof that the corporation was stealing anything, so 
we thus, for the sake of using a euphonious headline, 
reflected unjustly upon the steel corporation. Recently, 
in an editorial intended to urge the greater use of 
expensive farm machinery, in order to reduce the over- 
head on the investment, we used the words “continuous 
use,” instead of greater use, and thus did the imple- 
ments in question an injustice, for it is evident that 
there can be no such thing as continuous use of season- 
able implements. 

These instances illustrate the extreme care that must 
be exercised in order that each word expresses exactly 
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what we have in mind, and is accurate, just, and con- 
servative. It is our purpose and aim to make Successful 
Farming so accurate that you can rely upon every word 
you re ad in it, yet there is no way of making human 
efforts one hundred percent perfect. We sincerely 
regret an error and are glad to correci it. Our mistakes 
make us try harder to use the correct statements and 
the right words. 

Is there not in this a moral, not only for publications 
but for each of us as individuals? May we not each be 
careful in our spoken word to see that we do no in- 
justice, do not “go off half-cocked,” and wound thru 
our carelessness or intemperance of utterance where 
no injury is intended? 


BIRD PROTECTION 


‘THE corn borer approaches the Mississippi Valley 
with alarming steadiness and speed. Some states 
have been protecting the quail, pheasants and other 
ame birds against the sportsmen. In Iowa, and per- 
coe elsewhere, this protection will soon be annulled 
by the expiration of the law giving them protection. 
It may annoy some farmers where the birds get a 
little too numerous. But on the who.e, agriculture’s 
best friends are the insect-eating birds, among which 
the quail is a top notcher. So far, nothing has been 
found to check the corn borer. No natural insect or 
— enemy has been introduced to stop its increase. 
t is up to the birds to fight this enemy. And it is up 
to the farmers to see that the legislatures do not with- 
draw any legal protection the quail, pheasants, grouse 
and insect-destroying birds now enjoy. In fact, the 
farmers should hang out chunks of suet or meat for the 
feeding of our winter birds. Bird feed sheds and shelters 
mean more to American agriculture than a few days of 
sport can possibly benefit the hunters. 


INADEQUATE INSURANCE 


NE of our subscribers writes: “A short time ago our 

home burned. We had put into it our savings, and 

had worked hard together to build a big house, a fine 

home, and had it furnished for ease, comfort and with 

good furniture. In the beginning the partly constructed 

house was insured for $1,000. We put off increasing the 
insurance. The fire took about $5,000 in value.” 

You see the point, surely. Do you carry enough in- 
surance to cover the improvements you may have 
made, or cover the new furniture you may have bought. 
One gradually adds new things, a radioya new piano or 
what not, and soon there are hundreds of dollars worth 
of property not covered by insurance. It is difficult to 
save anything from a farm fire. Everybody is busy 
fighting the fire with inadequate equipment. 
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The Crabapple Tree 


What looks more neat 
Or smells quite as sweet 
As a crab tree that’s coming in bloom? 
If you have a care 
Anything to compare, 
You're thinking of wild rose, I presume, 


Just a touch of leaf green 
Here and there may be seen 
As a background for blossoms divine. 
Not the dainty shell pink, 
But the deep red makes you think 
Of the delicate shade of old wine. 


What a bouquet for bees 
In the crabapple trees! 
What a chance to get rich yellow food 
Which they carry home 
And store in the comb 
As bread for the oncoming brood. 


—ALSON SECOR 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE Sixty-ninth Congress, which died in the midst of a 

sensational filibustering battle at noon on March 4th, 

succeeded in passing 998 bills and resolutions out of 
25,000 bills and resolutions enrolled on the calendars of the 
two houses. Of the total number of measures enacted, only 
a handful had any national significance, since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them were private and personal bills. Beyond 
the passage of the major appropriation bills for the conduct of 
the government departments and the enactment of the 
McFadden Banking Act and the Radio Control legislation, 
it is fair to state that little worth recording was accomplished 
in the session which concluded the life of the congress. 

In appraising the work it must be remembered, of course, 
that a short session is rarely productive of much legislation 
of national significance. But the fact remains that the big 
national problems which were heralded when the congress 
convened have once more “gone over.” Farm relief perished 
under the president’s veto, railroad consolidation and rate 
adjustment is still in the future. The same applies to inland 
waterways development, in which the Middle West is so 
vitally interested. Finally, action on the power and nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals was once more postponed, while the 
country continues to pay tribute to the Chilean government. 


What the Roll Call Showed 


OLL calls in congress are not always a completely accurate 
gauge of sentiment back home. But if the roll call on the 
“Farm Relief bill” represented anything like the views of the 
constituencies of senators and representativ es, no less than 
twenty-two states were. accounted for in the strength mus- 
tered by the farm bloc; ten almost solidly and twelve by a 
fair margin. Iowa cast her entire 13 votes in the senate and 
the house in favor of the bill. Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, New Mexico, Indiana, and Nevada were 
almost unanimous in their support. Minnesota voted for it 
in the ratio of 11 to 1; Idaho, 3 to 1; Kansas, 9 to 1; California, 
6 to 4; Illinois, 17 to 7; Kentucky, 11 to 2; Missouri, 15 to 2; 
Tennessee, 10 to 2; Washington, 6 to 1; Wisconsin, 11 to 2; 
Wyoming, 2 to 1 and Colorado 3 to 3. Ohio, the majority of 
whose delegation voted against the bill, was a notable excep- 
tion in the middle western line-up. 


Few Farm Bills Passed 


OST of the lesser farm measures that have been pending 
before congress failed of passage not because of opposi- 
tion but rather because of the shortness of the time available 
for their consideration. One of the most important of those 
that fell by the wayside was the proposed amendment to the 
Packers and Stockyards act,which was designed to rectify 
conditions threatening the public stockyards, due to the 
alleged practices of packers maintaining private yards. The 
handful of bills finally approved can be briefly summarized: 
They were:- 

First, the so-called Anti-Dumping bill, providing fine and 
imprisonment for commission merchants guilty of dumping 
farm produce for the alleged purpose of maintaining prices, 
while charging the loss back to the shippers. Hereafter no 
produce can be dumped without the O. K. of the inspectors 
of the department of agriculture. 

Second, the bill providing a fund of $10,000,000 to conduct 
an extensive campaign for the control of the corn borer whose 
ravages constitute a serious threat to the cornbelt. 

Third, a measure designed to strengthen cooperatives by 





attempting to relieve them as institutions of alleged discrimi- 
nations by exchanges and boards of trade. 

Fourth, a bill granting authority and providing necessary 
funds to investigate the location of potash deposits in the 
United States and the feasibility of their development. 


Changes in Farm Loan Act Deferred 


FOLLOWING extensive hearings, the Banking Committee 
of the house, which had charge of the proposals to give the 
treasury department more control over the affairs of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, decided against congressional 
action for the time being. The sentiment of the committee, 
however, was clearly in favor of an extensive survey of the 
farm loan system, including the federal land banks, the joint 
stock land banks and the intermediate credit banks, it being 
realized that much can be done to coordinate and strengthen 
them. Elmer 8. Landes, member of the Farm Loan Board, 
and one of the principal witnesses before the committee, fully 
agreed that such a survey is imperative, “notwithstanding 
the fact that the system is fundamentally sound and that the 
banks have been able to meet all their obligations and that 
they have rendered a wonderful service to agriculture and will 
no doubt continue to do so.” So far as the hearings have pro- 
gressed, the victory has been on the side of the forces opposed 
to making the Farm Loan Board a mere bureau of the treasury 
department. 


Radio Board to Consider Farm Needs 


"TR needs of the agricultural community will be among the 
first subjects taken up by the newly created radio com- 
mission, which is to start immediately to work on the big 
task of bringing order out of chaos now prevailing in the air. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who speaks for the govern- 
ment on radio matters and under whose guidance the law 
creating the commission was originally drafted and later 
piloted thru congress, has indicated that certain needs will 
receive priority. Among these, he intimated, is the necessity 
to give unhampered, daily information regarding prices and 
markets to the farming communities. Market reports will 
probably be on the air at noon and 6 p. m. and every precau- 
tion will be taken, we are assured, to prevent interference with 
the free transmission of these bulletins from one end of the 
country to the other. The same kind of priority and “free 
air passage” will be assured for weather reports and forecasts 
—another of the subjects in which the agricultural community 
is vitally interested. 


Is There a Two-Fold Monopoly? 


ERE is another little problem affecting the farmers and 

on which the supreme court is asked to pass. Practically 

all the sisal that goes into binder twine used by the farmers of 
the United States comes from Mexico, that country having a 
monopoly of the product. As if this were not enough, it is 
now a question as to whether or not an additional monopoly 
in this same product has been established. For the charge is 
made that in 1921 a group of bankers in behalf of the Sisal 
Sales corporation entered into a conspiracy to monopolize 
the importation and sale in this country of sisal in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. The case, that of the United 
States government against the Sisal Sales corporation, was 
dismissed by the district court of southern New York and was 
brought to the supreme court on appeal. (Cont. on page 53 
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Protecting the Nation’s Bread Supply 


A Battle That Concerns Everyone 
By FRED C. MEIER 


OR years farmers have been fighting stinking smut, one 

of several dangerous plant diseases which attack the 

wheat crop. The fact that of late this enemy seems to be 
causing increased damage has been a source of deep concern, 
not only to farmers but to all who have an interest in the 
handling of wheat and wheat products. For years a recognized 
menace in the vast wheat lands of the Pacific northwest, it 
has recently shown a tendency to increase thruout the United 
States. 

Realization of the losses brought about at the market as a 
result of discounts on contaminated grain has done much 
during the past two years to quicken interest in the campaign 
to reduce damage. Fortunately, at this time of need, research 
has resulted in methods which give promise of 
improvement. Varieties of wheat resistant to 
the disease and suitable for planting in certain 
sections have been developed by plant breeders 
and these are being introduced where conditions 
are favorable. More spectacular perhaps is the 
copper carbonate seed treatment which has 
given new hope to wheat growers, particu- 
larly in those sections where the disease is 
not known to live over in the soil. 

The interest of men engaged in market- 
ing and milling wheat can be readily 
understood when it is realized that sound 
grain contaminated by the presence of a 
few diseased kernels called “smut balls” 
cannot be satisfactorily ground into flour 
until the smut and the accompanying foul 
odor, which can be compared to nothing 
more aptly than to the stench of “dead 


fish,” are removed. As this must be done ie 
by the use of special machinery which neces- 
sitates extra handling of the wheat, discounts ‘ 


on such grain range from a few cents to 20 
cents or more per bushel. At Kansas City, the 
total discount on all cars of smutty wheat sold dur- 
































Above: Treating grain by the wet method 


Left: A healthy and a smutted head of wheat 





Below: Treating grain by the dry, copper carbonate 
method 























~ figures were 26.2 percent and 39 per- 
™ cent respectively. Of wheat received 
at Philadelphia, 3 percent of the 1923 
crop, 2 percent of the 1924 crop, and 
10 percent of the 1925 crop graded 
smutty. 

The initial loss due to stinking smut 
is felt directly by the farmer in the 
form of a marked reduction in yield. 
When the disease attacks a wheat 
plant, the kernels in the head are 
replaced by smut balls. The result is 
a complete loss of the grain which 
should have been produced had the 
plant lived a normal life. Estimates 
of this type of damage indicate that 
losses in the United States during the 
years 1917-25 varied from approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 to 26,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a year. The average esti- 
mated reduction in yield during this 











~) nine-year period was over 15,000,000 








ing July, 1926, was approximately $100,000. For August in 
the same market the loss came to more than $123,000. 

Some idea of the extent of this leak in profits can be 
obtained from study of records of wheat inspections made on 
more than 100 leading grain markets of the United States. 
The following are typical: Of the carloads of wheat received 
at Ogden, Utah, 13.8 percent of the 1923 crop, 21 percent of 
the 1924 crop, and 29 percent of the 1925 crop graded smutty. 
In the case of receipts at Omaha, Nebraska, 14.2 percent of 
the 1923 crop graded smutty, while for 1924 and 1925 the 





bushels annually. In 1924 something 
more than 26,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were destroyed in the field by stinking 
smut. Moreover, there is the danger of threshing machine 
explosions during the harvesting of crops containing a high 
percentage of diseased plants. Separator explosions at thresh- 
ing time due to the ignition of clouds of smut dust in the 
separator often result in heavy property damage. 

Considering these three types of damage and the fact that 
of late years the disease has been on the increase in some 
sections, it is fortunate that research has recently brought 
forth a promising means of control. 

A new era in the control of stinking smut began in 1917 
when Darnell-Smith, an Australian investigator, announced 
the fact that he had successfully prevented loss from this 
disease by dusting seed wheat with (Continued on page 102 































N my mind there is no plant grown on the farm 
which returns a larger profit for a well-prepared 
seed-bed than alfalfa. We have found, during our 

twenty years of experience, that if an alfalfa seeding 
produces a good stand, and the plants grow vigor- 
ously, passing thru the first winter in good condi- 
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How We Get a Stand 
of Alfalfa 


By STANLEY RUSSELL 











tion, that seeding will usually produce well 
for the life of the stand. If alfalfa gets a 
poor start and the stand is just good 
enough to pass, the blame is generally 
placed on the soil. If the poor stand 
does pull thru, producing a fair 
amount of hay, grass usually 
creeps in after the fifth year. 
To leave the field longer in 
alfalfa is usually unprofitable. 

This has been the history 
of many a field — when a 
seed-bed properly prepared 
would have affected materi- 
ally the amount of hay pro- 
duced in each successive cut- 
ting for not only five years 
but ten and even longer. The 
correct seed-bed preparation 
affects the growth of the alfalfa 
plant during its entire life, not 
just until a good stand_ is ob- 
tained. Alfalfa plants growing on 
soil that is in correct condition will 
grow more vigorously, with a more 
dense foliage, and will start quicker after 
cutting. Such plants not only produce 
more hay but also more thoroly shade the 
ground, thereby keeping out grass and increasing 
the life of the stand. Certain lands need elements such as 
lime and phosphate before they will produce alfalfa profit- 
ably. On such lands it is extremely hard to get alfalfa started 
at all. I would advise anyone contemplating sowing alfalfa, 
to have their soil tested to determine whether or not these 
elements are lacking. As before stated, much land is classed 
by farmers as not good for alfalfa when in many instances all 
that is needed to obtain good results is proper seed-bed 
preparation. 

In 1914 we sowed two twelve-acre fields to alfalfa. These 
fields were side by side and of equally good soil. Corn was 
grown on the two fields the year previous. One of the fields 
was thoroly disced after husking and sowed to wheat. The 
other field lay idle until the following spring. It was then 
plowed to a depth of about eight inches early in May. The 
plowed ground was disced whenever the weeds started after 
rains. This field was harrowed several times just previous to 
sowing on the tenth of September. 

















































LIGHT rain fell after seeding, just enough to sprout the 

seed, which had been sown shallow. Even tho the rain- 

fall was light that fall, the seeding made a fine stand which 
produced a nice growth before winter freezes. 

The other field produced a crop of wheat which made 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. Immediately after the wheat 
was removed, the ground was plowed to a fair depth and 
worked right down with the disc, and was harrowed until the 
surface was well pulverized. The seeding was done the day 
following the seeding of the other field. 

The alfalfa in this field started very nicely but the stand 
was not quite as even as in the other field. That fall the 
plants in this field did not make more than two-thirds the 






























The upper portion of the soilis firmed by 
an implement similar to a road drag 


growth made by the plants in the 
other field. The stand, how- 
ever, was good. During the 
sedson of 1915 this field pro- 
duced 2,900 pounds of hay 
per acre. 
The field plowed in the 
spring, and summer fal- 
lowed, produced 5,800 
pounds to the acre. The 
field plowed in the summer 
never did grow as nicely as 
the summer fallowed field, 
and after six years grass had 
taken the stand. The summer 
fallowed field is still producing a 
good amount of hay, the stand is 
still good, and the plants grow rank 
enough that no grass has yet found a 
chance to grow in the field. 
This instance demonstrated to us that it 
pays to prepare well the seed-bed even tho it 
may mean losing a grain crop previous to sowing 
alfalfa. We figured that in the case of the two fields we got 
back the profit in the lost wheat crop the first year, on the 
summer fallowed field, and lost the total value of the wheat 
crop several times over on the summer plowed field. 


At one time my brother and myself seeded 140 acres to 
alfalfa. The land had been in wheat. Being anxious to 
get the land to producing, we went in immediately after the 
wheat was removed and plowed the ground to a depth of 
about six inches. We were aware of the fact that alfalfa 
should have a firm seed-bed, so we worked the land immedi- 
ately after plowing, discing it both ways, using the tractor 
pulling a tandem. 

After discing, we harrowed the ground first one way then 
the other until the seed-bed seemed quite firm. We sowed the 
entire acreage, starting the last week in August. A fine stand 
was obtained, and we felt quite jubilant over our good 
prospects. The plants looked fine until the last cold spell of the 
winter, when about seventy-five percent of the stand was lost 
by the ground heaving. Our seed-bed, tho seemingly firm at 
time of seeding, was not firm enough to stand the effects of 
freezing without injuring the plants. 

The wheat crop of the previous year had taken the moisture 
which the. alfalfa plants should have had in order to make a 
good growth before winter. We have found that where plants 
do make a good growth before winter, attaining a height of 
from ten to twelve inches, the plants rarely ever freeze out, 
providing the seed-bed is well packed before seeding. 

At one time we sowed alfalfa in ninety acres of wheat. The 
stand of wheat was thin. The alfalfa was sown during the 
last ten days of March. The wheat was handled in the usual 
way, a fine stand of alfalfa was ob- (Continued on page 52 
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The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Telling Why the Middlewest Pays Too Much Freight 


By ALSON SECOR 


too high?” “Well, it’s this way,” says a wheat grower 

who has Grand Island, Nebraska, as his market. “No 
matter whether I ship my grain direct to Liverpool or some- 
body else does, the cost of transportation is deducted from 
the price paid me, so, of course, I pay the freight by rail 
and water. If it goes to New York by rail the freight is 35.7 
cents a bushel. From New York to Liverpool, or 
any European port, the boat freight is 8 
cents, making a total of 43.7 cents, plus 
one cent elevator charge at New York. 
If water freight is so much cheaper 
than land freight, I want more 
water haul.so as to cut down 
cost of transportation. I will 
then get more for my wheat, 
since I pay the freight to 
market.” 

“Suppose,” I counter, 
“that your grain takes a 
water route to New York, 
say to Chicago by rail, 
then by boat to Buffalo, 
then by rail to New York. 
What effective saving would 
that give you?” 

“That would not give me 
any saving,” he might reply 
if he knew his stuff, “because 
the rail rate to Chicago is 22.2 
cents, elevation charge at Chi- 


Jie what do you mean when you say “Freight rates are 
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A thousand miles of inland seas, then brief rapids, then the broad 
river to the ocean 


cago 1.25 cents, lake rate 3 cents, elevation charges at Buffalo 
and New York 2 cents, with 9.1 cents rail rate from Buffalo 
to New York, making a total of 37.55 cents getting it on 
boat for Liverpool. The ocean rate of 8 cents brings the rate 
up to 45.55 cents instead of 44.7 cents, all rail rate to New 
York. Too many handling charges by the present lake 
route, so we do not save any considerable amount unless we 
ship via Montreal thru the lakes and Welland canal, then 
the total rate to Liverpool is 40.65 cents.” 

As an argument for the opening of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway, I would point out to this Nebraska 
wheat grower that if that route were open so his wheat could 
then be loaded on boat at Chicago for Europe, the rate 
would be thus: rail rate to Chicago 22.2 cents, elevation 
charge at Chicago 1.25 cents, lakes-river-ocean rate 10 cents 
—total 33.45 cents, giving this grower about 12 cents a 
bushel more for his wheat. 

Now don’t go off on a tangent and say that if this Grand 
Island wheat grower would save 12 cents transportation 
charges on his wheat, there being an exportable surplus of 
some 250,006,000 bushels, therefore the wheat growers would 
save some $30,000,000 in freight rates to put in their 
pockets. You must deduct the 74,000,000 bushels that al- 
ready move to Gulf ports, and 31,000,000 bushels that go to 
Pacific ports and would not be available for the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route even if it were opened. 

However, the wheat of the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
part of Montana, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, a large part 
of Kansas and Missouri, small parts of Oklahoma and other 




























Ocean freighters such as these will 
come to lake ports and ballast with 
grain at elevators such as these, sav- 
ing from 8 to 12 cents a bushel tran- 
portation charge 


border states, amounting to 
a total of over 96,000,000 
bushels available for trans- 
portation to export could 
go over the Great Lakes- 

St. Lawrence route. And a 

saving of all the way from 8 

to 12 cents a bushel could be 
made on this export wheat. 
Would a sum of $7,600,000 or 

thereabouts in the pockets of 
midwest wheat growers mean any- 

thing to business prosperity? I can 
see a lot of farmers writing emancipa- 
tion proclamations to mortgage holders or 
other creditors, if transportation charges could 

be cut from 8 to 13 cents a bushel. 

Wheat is not the whole thing, not even in grain exports. 
Our 1922 exports of grain products, flour, meal, bread, 
crackers, macaroni, spaghetti, breakfast foods, etc., were 
more than 2,275,000 tons. Taking the same year, we ex- 
ported 15,767,000 bushels of oats, 22,400,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, 176,409,000 bushels of corn, and 29,903,000 bushels of 
rye, most of which could be more cheaply moved thru the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route than any now existing. 

What ails export transportation, anyway? You have tried 
to pour molasses or oil out of a jug. It gulps for air and 
runs slowly between gulps. You know that if you unscrew 
the cap of an oil can the oil flows thru the spout in a steady, 
full stream. If the cap is tight the oil comes in gulps be- 
cause the air must get in the can where the oil tries to get 
out. That illustrates our Atlantic export business. Chicago 
has more railroads entering than any city in the world, but 
traffic never gets in such a jam there as it does in New York 
where but a few lines terminate. The reason is that Chicago 
has as many outlets as inlets. It gets air, in other words. 
It keeps moving. But New York is like the neck of a jug. 
It is the jumping-off place for export trade. The many rail 
lines of the west and south feed traffic into the few big lines 
entering New York City, where space is so limited they 
build skyscrapers to office and house the population. The 
rail lines haven’t all out of doors.for switch yards and freight 
houses. Trains take their turn getting up to unload, and 
the export stuff cannot always be loaded immediately on 
boat to get it out of the way. Traffic fairly gulps for air in 
New York freight yards and docks. Trains,cannot move on 
because there is no more on. They reach the end of the 
journey and must turn back. They block the incoming 
loads just like the out-going crowd at a movie blocks the in- 
going crowd wanting to see the next show. 

New York holds a key position in export and import 
trade. It is jealous of this position and fights all efforts to 
divert traffic elsewhere. Trade means money. Money means 
power. Power means everything. So it is New York state 
against the middle west which would benefit by development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This project 
would open all the lake cities to (Continued on page 34 






































WEED that spreads from 
both seeds and roots, 
climbs on corn and 

other plants, often pulling 
down the crop, that in- 
vades entire farms to the 
exclusion of all other vege- 
tation, until many acres 
have been abandoned to the 
pest, such is wild morning 
glory or bindweed, one of the 
most damaging of all weeds 
and a plant that has invaded 
American farms from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the Pacific. The ap- 
pearance of this unwelcome intruder 

is invariably followed by a sharp decline 
in farm values while in some sections it is al- 

most impossible to secure loans on land infested with the pest. 

There are two common species of wild morning glory, one 
with small leaves and flowers, which is the kind commonly 
called bindweed, and the other with larger leaves and blos- 
soms, but both varieties have creeping roots and both are 
serious pests. The small-flowered morning glory is the 
species that has choked out hundreds of acres of wheat in 
western Kansas and that has taken complete possession of 
many fertile acres thruout the northern half of the United 
States. On many farms where this pest has appeared dur- 
ing recent years, the owners are at a loss to know just how 
to deal with the vigorous vine. 

Perhaps the most important phase of this vexing problem 
is the destruction of small patches. The plant is usually 
introduced in impure seed wheat and the importance of 
eradicating the pestiferous newcomer before it becomes 
widespread may be realized when it is known that a piece of 
the root an inch or so in length can readily start a new patch 
when carried to clean ground ona plow, cultivator or harrow. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with small patches of wild 
morning glory is to use the new carbon bisulphide method 
that has recently been developed on the Pacific coast. This 
method consists of introducing the bisulphide into a series 
of holes twenty inches deep and placed two feet apart. 
About four ounces of low grade bisulphide is placed in each 
hole after which the opening is quickly plugged in order to 
prevent the escape of the fumes. Carbon bisulphide is a 
highly inflammable fluid that forms poisonous and explosive 
fumes. A cheap form of the liquid is available that sells 
for but a fraction of the cost of the refined product and is 
just as satisfactory for weed-killing purposes. The holes in 
the soil can readily be made with an ordinary iron crowbar. 
On dry, light soil where the area to be treated is not so large 
as to make the method prohibitively expensive, the carbon 
bisulphide method is very satisfactory. It is essential that 
the soil be dry in order to enable the bisulphide fumes to 
penetrate and kill the morning glory roots. 

That this method is a useful one has been demonstrated 
in a number of states. On the Johnson ranch near Chualar, 
California, a patch with an area of 240 square feet was 
eradicated by this means, altho on one edge that was missed 
by the bisulphide the weed thrived. On several other plots 
in Monterey county similarly treated, subsequent inspection 
by the county agent revealed excellent results. In Walla 
Walla county, Washington, thirty farmers used 1,400 gal- 
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Wild Morning Glory 


A Serious Pest on Many Farms 
By ALBERT A. HANSEN 





lons of carbon bisulphide against patches of wild morning 
glory to such good effect that it was estimated that the 
value of the farms was enhanced $15,000 as a result of being 
freed from this weed pest. The method has also been satis- 
factorily demonstrated in Indiana and other states. The 
‘arbon bisulphide does not harm the soil, but care must be 
exercised not to allow the poisonous fumes to escape indoors 
where it may explode and cause heavy damage. 
Another method of dealing with small patches of wild 
morning glory is to apply dry salt, but this 
material must be used at a rate of not 
less than one pound per square foot 
or from twenty to thirty tons per 
acre in order to be effective. For 
~. © this purpose, table salt is not 
: 3 satisfactory. The dry salting 
method is particularly val- 
uable along fence rows and 


Wild morning glory getting a 
start in an old meadow 


A close-up view of the small 
flowered wild morning glory or 
bindweed 


The root system takes almost com- 
plete possession of the soil, that is 
why the pest is so hard to eradicate 
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in similar situations. The use of straw and other smother- 
ing materials is apt to prove very disappointing. : 

The control of wild morning glory on extensive areas is a 
far more difficult proposition. Perhaps the easiest way 1s 
the use of alfalfa where the land is suitable for this crop, 
but the weed must first be weakened by plowing and fre- 
quent cultivation previous to seeding the alfalfa and a thick 
stand of the legume is essential. Under these conditions, 
alfalfa has succeeded in destroying wild morning glory in 
three years. It is practically useless to attempt to destroy 
wild morning glory with alfalfa unless the weed is first 
weakened by intensive cultivation. The main trick is to 
secure a heavy stand of alfalfa. 

One of the most reliable methods of destroying the pes- 
tiferous plant is the use of a system of clean cultivation that 
will prevent the formation of green leaves from spring until 
frost. Since the roots are dependent on the leaves for food, 
this method can starve the plant to death in a single season, 
but the work must be thoro. If the job is well done, only a 
few stragglers will survive the following season and these 
can be destroyed without a great deal of trouble with a hoe. 
A very useful trick when subduing wild morning glory by 
the cultivation method is to substitute knives or gopher 
blades for the shovels on the cultivator, since the knives cut 
the weed below-ground, 4 very important detail. The blades, 
however, must be kept sharp, which is a practical impossi- 
bility in stony soil. (Continued on page 67 
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The farmer of the United States produces more per man than the farmer of any other country 


How Efficiently Do We Farm? 


Records Show Room for Improvement 


By P. H. STEWART 
University of Nebraska 


HE farmers of the United States are the most efficient in natural resources will not in themselves make a civilization 

the world. They do not produce as much per acre as do _— with a high standard of living. They must be developed. If 

those of some other countries but each individual worker each person each day is able by his ability and equipment, to 
on the farms of this country is outstanding in pro- turn out a large production, then the wealth and 
duction. We have all heard such statements standard of living of that nation will be high. 
before and prided ourselves in them. We are The early colonists in America had all of 
efficient agricultural producers. There is the basic natural resources that we have 
no disputing that fact. But have we today but they did not have a high 
ever stopped to analyze our agricul- standard of living. Their equipment 
tural efficiency in an effort to see was so meager that production per 
whether or not comparable ad- man was so low that it was with 
vances have been made? For only the greatest difficulty that 
a food supply was main- 
tained, to say nothing of 
luxuries. 

The use of machinery or 
power which increases the 
efficiency of a worker im- 
proves the standard of living. 
For example, a few years ago 
California asked for a tariff 
on rice, complaining that she 
could not develop rice pro- 
duction in competition with 
rice grown by cheap oriental 
labor. Today California is 
paying high wages to workers 




































More than 80 percent of the corn crop is fed to livestock 
on the farm 


some time and at present the condi- 
tion of cornbelt farmers has attracted 
the attention of the public. The whole 
country from baker to butcher and 
candlestick maker is offering opinions, 
suggestions, criticism and legislation 
to put the farmer on a better basis. 
Most of the attention, particularly in 
a political way, is directed toward im- 
proving the price which the farmer 
receives for his product. Little or 
nothing is said about other links in the 
chain of profitable production except 
in regard to the price paid per unit. 
Might there not be hidden away 
things other than price which also Efficient use of machinery, particularly two-row implements, does much to reduce 
should have some consideration and cost in corn production 
thought? Let us for a moment stand 
off where we can view the whole sal aes 
question as it lies before us and perhaps study and theorize to grow rice, some of which is exported to China and sold 
about the situation. for less than they can afford to sell their crop, even tho they 
In the first place, let us thoroly understand and digest the _can hire labor at 15 cents per day. How can this be done? By 
statement that wealth is determined by the production of the use of machinery and high production per man. The 
each individual worker. That is to say the production ofeach Californian with machinery tends about 100 acres of rice 
individual man determines the wealth or the standard of whereas in China three laborers are needed to care for an 
living of a country. Soil, timber, coal, metals, and other acre. In other words, one man in (Continued on page 92 
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Growing Trees Are a Heritage in Prospect 
A Small Forest on Each Farm 


By R. D, GARVER 


OU say, ‘Nuts for the kiddies and cash for dad!’’ Yes, 

if your parents have exercised sufficient foresight. How? 

Well, let us see. Trees work to lay on wood just like 
money works to pile up compound interest. They putin long 
hours; they need no boss. Would not a small woodlot of a 
half-acre or even a few isolated trees constitute one of the 
best coworkers one could have? 

Every farm, altho producing an annual crop, is really a 
long-time proposition and therefore lends itself to timber 
production. On many farms small areas may be found which 
are not fully utilized, as for example a steep and gullying 
creek bottom, an irregular patch in a sharp-angled fence 
corner. A crop requiring cultivation is out of the question. 
What, then, can be planted? Why not trees? 

Trees on a farm enhance its value by pro- 
viding shade and protection to stock 
They beautify the farmstead; they 
make it more livable. If the 
right species is planted a nice 
profit will accrue in addition 
to the benefits above enu- 
merated. What kind of 
tree should be planted? 
Why not black walnut? 
It is easily started. It 
grows at a fair rate and 
attains large size and 
























sentimental connection and the intrinsic value of the wood 
the species is often planted as a memorial tree in honor of 
those who lost their lives in the great conflict. At its best, 
black walnut is of surpassing beauty of form and foliage and 
of majestic size. 

There are four named varieties of walnuts; namely, McCoy, 
Miller, Ohio, and Thomas. All have their good points, but 
many planters regard the Thomas and Ohio as leaders. 

Let it be granted that the reader is now converted to 

ea‘ng a few walnut trees. How can he accomplish the 
work: Black walnuts may be started by planting the nuts in 
the places where the trees are desired or by growing seedlings 
in a garden or nursery bed for transplanting at the end of a 

year. Where there is no chance of the nuts being 
destroyed by squirrels or swine it is best to 
plant them direct in the field in the 
late fall before the ground freezes. 
Spring planting is not generally 
followed since it is necessary 
to go to considerable effort 
to store the nuts over 
winter. 
For field planting the 
nuts should be covered 
about two inches deep 
with earth. If it is pos- 
sible a light mulch of 
leaves should be placed 
over the seed spots. Shal- 
low planting, one to three 
inches deep, with a light 
mulch, ordinarily gives better 
results than planting four to six 
inches deep. Two nuts should be 




















Walnut logging calls for no high stumps. 

Trees are cut below the surface of the ground, 

for the ripple-grained stumps are valuable. 

Freight is saved by peeling the bark from 
logs before loading 

















lives thru a long life. It does not preclude grazing. Black 
walnut yields edible nuts and produces useful and valuable 
timber. It grows best in fertile clay or sandy loam soils 
underlaid by clay subsoils and alluvial soils which are both 
deep and moist and well drained. Beeause walnut requires 
good soil and is a long time crop its planting on a large scale 
by farmers is not recommended, but for planting in a limited 
way it is the second to none. 

The states of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee encompass 
the commercial range of the species. These states contain 
approximately two and one-half million farms. What a 
harvest there could be if even one-half of these farms each 
had an acre of walnut trees! 

The wood of black walnut, or “American” walnut as it is 
commonly called in the market to distinguish it from Cir- 
cassian walnut, possesses a rare combination of qualities 
which make it a premier cabinet wood, and one sought above 
all others for many purposes. Walnut is hard, heavy, strong, 
fairly straight grained, does not warp or check badly, and is 
durable. At present the greater percentage of the really good 
furniture is made from walnut. Walavt has come into its 
own, and the future demand is assurod, for there are only 
about 820 million board feet in the entire United States. 

There is a growing demand for black walnut kernels. With 
the perfection of the nut cracker it will be possible to buy 
the kernels in confectioneries, and their use in cakes, salads, 
and candies will certainly increase. 

There is still another use. Black walnut trees furnished 
many gunstocks for use in the late world war. Because of this 



























planted in each hole, since not all nuts are fertile. If per- 
chance both sprout the less hardy of the plants can be re- 
moved without damage to the one remaining. 

A bushel of walnuts contains from 1,100 to 1,400 nuts, and 
allowing two in a hole and spacing holes eight feet each way 
will be enough to plant an acre. Trees planted along fence 
rows should be spaced about ten feet apart. In pastures the 
individual trees must be protected for a few years against 
stock by plaeing temporary wire or lumber enclosures around 
them. 

Weeds should be kept down and altho cultivation is not 
essential the young trees respond to working by greatly in- 
crease? ‘rcwth. Sometimes in large plantations an inter-crop 
is rais.i Corn is satisfactory for such a crop. 

Close <-ecing, with subsequent thinnings, tends to en- 
courage the development of fairly (Continued on page 46 
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Views of Distant Countries 
The Land of the Scots 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE name Scotland means 
“The Land of the Scots.” 
The Romans called it 
Caledonia. Its early history is 
very interesting. Its inde- 
pendence was achieved thru 
Robert Bruce. According to the old records, when he was dis- 
couraged and practically defeated, he was inspired by the repeated 
efforts of a spider, which after falling again and again, kept on 
and finally reached its goal. After watching the struggling climb 
to victory Bruce so inspired his followers that nothing could stop 
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them and a great victory was won. 

For years I had wanted to visit 
Scotland but the opportunity never 
came until a year or so ago. The 
entire country i8 not quite as large 
as South Carolina and this includes 
one hundred and eighty-six islands 
besides the mainland. So broken is 
its coast line that it has almost ten 
times as many miles along the sea 
coast as South Carolina. About one-fourth, or 
nearly five million acres, of its area is produc- 
tive. Nearly twice this amount is mountain and 
heath grazing lands. 

The chief industry of the Highlands of Scotland is the 
raising of cattle. Ayrshire is famous for fine cattle while 
Clydesdale is noted for its draft horses. Shetland ponies come 
from its islands and its Cheviot sheep are famous for wool, and 
the black-faced for mutton. There are more than four thou- 
sand square miles of deer forests. From the days of Sir Walter 
Scott to the present time this has been a hunters’ paradise. 

The Scots think Edinburgh is the dream city of the world. 
It certainly is a beautiful city and “The Empress of the North” 
and “The Paris of Scotland” are some of the names by which 
it is known. While not nearly as large as Glasgow it is Scot- 
land’s greatest literary and publishing center. 

In the Forum of Old Rome was the Golden Milestone which 
was the great center of all things Roman. The Golden Mile- 
stone in the heart of Edinburgh is the “‘Regis<er’”’ house on the 


famous Princes Street. Many pronounce Princes Street the 
y p 


finest thorofare in any city in the world. In the cities of forty 
countries I have only seen a half-dozen streets that will approach 
Princes Street. 

At the east end of Princes Street is Calton Hill upon the top of 
which are many monuments, the most noted of which is the 
great structure erected to the memory of Lord Nelson. Strange 
as it may seem, there is a great statue of Abraham Lincoln on 
this hill. Standing upon the Nelson monument the view is one 
of the finest in the world. There are just two great railvvay 
stations in the city and one is located at ech end of Princes 
Street. 

Across to the south is the world-famous Castle Hill upon which 
is the Castle of Edinburgh. Of all the mighty fortresses built by 
the hands of man, none are more strategically set to guard a city 
or more impregnable than this. It is one of the oldest castles in 
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existence, having stood there for 
thousands of years. Long before 
the birth of Christ it was the 
resort of kings and princes. All 
thru the ages it has been the home 
of royalty. 

As the Tower in London has a room in which are kept the 
crown jewels and “‘regalia’’ of England, so in the Castle in 
Edinburgh the ‘‘regalia”’ of Scotland has a place. In fact, as you 
see the armory, the prisons, the monstrous walls, the great iron 
murderer Mons Meg, a gun so large that a man could be shot 

from its monstrous barrel, you almost feel that you are in the 
gloomy historic London Tower. 

A short distance from the Castle toward the east and on the 
ridge that is a natural wall to protect the city from the south 
is the very house in which lived John Knox, the great Scottish 
reformer. This man was so earnest and sincere and lived such 
a prayerful life that even Queen Mary declared she was more 
afraid of him and his prayers than an army of ten thousand 
men. 

As I visited each room in the house where John Knox lived, 
sat down in the very chairs in which he sat, looked out of the 
windows and at the same scenes that he saw nearly six hundred 
years ago, I almost felt that I was on holy ground. In those 

very rooms he poured out his heart 
to the Great Father as he pleaded, 
“© Lord, give me Scotland or I die.” 

Perhaps the most historic church 
in Scotland is St. Giles Cathedral, 
which is but a very short 
distance from the home of 
John Knox. It has been 
well said that both legend 
and history cling to the 
walls of this old church, It 





At the left, Edinburgh Castle. 
In the center, the great Firth 
of Forth Bridge Below, 
Princess Steeet, Edinburgh 
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bears the scars of invasion, civil war, tumults, conflagrations, 
and has been put to base as well as noble uses. Parts of it have 
served as prison, fortress, courthouse, parliament hall, police 
office, weaving shop, and place for the detention of witches con- 
demned to be burned at the stake. In connection with St. Giles 
I would like to tell about the Holyrood Palace and a dozen other 
noted historical places in Edinburgh but space forbids. 

A half century ago my boyhood mind was greatly agitated by 
the story of a rail.oad train starting across the great Firth of 
Forth bridge and when in the center of the bridge a span gave 
way and the train with all on board went down into the water 
and quicksands below and not one single person was rescued nor 
was anything connected with the train, or the part of it that went 
down, ever recovered. (Continued on page 91 





























SCUM IN WATER TANK 

What chemical is put into water tanks 
to destroy the seum?—T. O. B., Missouri. 

I believe that you refer to copper sulfate 
or blue vitriol. The solution recommended 
for the destruction and prevention of scum 
or algae in water tanks is one pound of the 
chemical dissolved in 1,200 gallons of 
water. This will be very effective, and yet 
it is harmless to stock at that strength, 
according to the authorities at the lowa 
state college. 


THE SIZE OF BROODER STOVE 


We are buying a brooder stove for late 
hatched leghorns. Our brooder house is 
10x12 feet inside. What size of brooder 
stove is best for such a brooder house?— 
L. R. G., 8. Dak. 

For a brooder house the size of yours 
it will probably be best to purchase the 
stove rated by the manufacturers as a 
1,000-chick size. This will cost very little 
more than the 500-chick size, it will havea 
larger fuel capacity, and will be much the 
most satisfactory for a brooder house as 
large as yours, or larger. 


PASTURING SHEEP 


I have an opportunity to rent some 
pasture to a man that is running a lot of 
sheep. We rent pasture in this neighbor- 
heat at the rate of $2 per head of cattle 
per month, but I do not know what a fair 
charge would be for sheep. How would 
this figure out?—A. R. E., Iowa. 

I believe that you will find it fair to 
charge pasture rent against sheep at the 
rate of from five to seven sheep for one 
‘cow. It would depend on the size of sheep 
of course, but probably for a mixed flock of 
sheep a fair charge would be seven sheep 
to one cow. 


CONCRETE FOR FOOTINGS 


We are putting up a barn with a con- 
crete foundation. What strength of con- 
crete mixture can we use for the concrete 
footing underneath the foundation. We 
are using a 1-2-4 mix for the foundation 
itself since we have to keep out some water. 
However, it does not seem that this would 
have to be used for the footing, and it 
will take a lot of concrete for the founda- 
tion footing.—M. T. A., Ind. 

For concrete footing, and even for sup- 
porting walls and foundation, a 1-3-5 mix- 
ture is frequently used, and with well- 
mixed aggregates of good clean materials 
it will prove entirely satisfactory. 


WAIT TILL THE PETALS DROP 


From the standpoint of both the bee- 
keeper and the fruit grower it is desirable 
that every precaution be taken in the 
spraying of the trees to prevent injury to 
the bees. Some have insisted that no 
injury was done to the bees by the spray- 
ing of the trees in full bloom with arseni- 
cals, but beekeepers have felt for a long 
time that the bees were poisoned as a 
result of spraying. Recently a number of 
systematic investigations have been con- 
ducted to determine whether or not hone 
bees are actually injured by the chemicals 
used in spraying. After one season’s work 
in two states it was determined definitel 
that spraying during full bloom was detri- 
mental to bees. After three season’s 
work on the problem in four states and 
five different localities it was ascertained 
that spraying at the customary time under 
nearly ideal conditions was not injurious 
to the bees. Unfortunately nearly ideal 
conditions seldom prevail. 





cAnswers to Questions of 
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It is now generally admitted that arseni- 
cals used as a control for codling moth 
give the best results when they are 
applied in the first spray after most of the 
petals have fallen tho in commercial 
orchards where hundreds of acres of trees 
must be sprayed within a limited time it 
may be nec to begin spraying early 
in order to finish the work before the calyx 
cup closes. _ However, the codling moth 
can be as well controlled by spraying when 
ninety percent of the petals have fallen as 
at any other time and, therefore, in your 
home orchard it will be wise to spray at 
that time rather than any sooner. You 
will get just as good control if you wait 
until practically all the petals are off and 

ou will not be working an injury to the 
al Remember that without the bees to 
furnish cross-pollination some of the fruit 
trees would never bear a crop of fruit. 


ROLLED OATS FOR CHICKS 


I am unable to get steel-cut oats for the 
baby chick ration. Can we feed rolled 
oats instead?—Mrs. C. C. R., Wis. 

The rolled oats will be satisfactory as a 
feed for baby chicks but usually they are 
quite expensive. However, so far as the 
usefulness of the feed in a ration is con- 
— they will be very satisfactory in- 

eed. 


WHEN CHICKS PILE UP 


We have tried various measures of pre- 
venting chicks from crowding in the 
brooder but there has always been more or 
less failures. Is there any real effective 
means of pas trouble of this sort?— 
Mrs. O. T. H., Kansas. 

The most effective measure to employ 
in the prevention of chicks from crowding 
are uniform and proper temperature regu- 
lation in the brooder or under the hover, 
plenty of ventilation, and a gradual re- 
duction of temperature in accordance with 
the comfort of the chicks. 

Chicks will probably be put into the 
brooder with a brooder temperature of 
about 100 degrees and from this time on 
some growers practice the reduction of 
Seoeutes of one degree each day until 
chicks are about four weeks old. Then 
the brooders are held at about 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit until the chicks are feathered 
and are roosting. The earlier chicks are 
taught to roost, the easier it will be to 
overcome crowding. 

But the most important means of all 
must be the careful regulation of the tem- 

rature and its maintenance at a com- 

— point according to the age of the 
chicks. 


KILLING INSECTS WITH CYANIDE 
Will you kindly give me information for 
exterminating an insect that is about one- 
fourth inch long, very slim, white in color, 
on under side of leaves mostly? When 
lant is jarred they fly off in large numbers. 
hey were ve troublesome last 
fall on the rose bushes and grapevines and 
last winter on the house plants. They are 
a sucking insect I am convinced as they 
do not eat the leaves but deface them.— 
W. F. L. 

Forty percent nicotine sulphate is 
usually recommended for the insects you 
inquire about, but of course it. is necessary 
to hit each individual insect in order to be 
sure that it is destroyed. A teaspoonful to 
each gallon of water in which a cubic inch 
of hard laundry soap is dissolved is the 
formula recommended. 

Some people seem to get pretty good 
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results using a cyanide and nicotine fumi- 
ating box. They arrange the box about a 
oot or fifteen inches in cubic dimensions 
with a piece of gunny sacking covered with 
a piece of muslin spread loosely across the 
top. The bottom of the box is removed 
and so is the top, to make this possible. 
Then a hinged top is fitted over this sag- 
ging cloth, and a couple of ounces of cal- 
cium cyanide and an equal quantity of 
nicotine dust is placed on the cloth. 
Handles are put on the box for conven- 
ience, and you simply set the box over a 
plant with a slight jar, leave it for about 
a minute or two, and move it to the next 
plant. You will be surprised how thoroly 
this accomplishes the desired results in 
killing the’ insects. 


FLOWERS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 


Will you please give us a list of annual 
flowers that can be expected to do well in 
a rather shady location? This place is not 
shaded all the time but for about two- 
thirds of the day it is very much shaded.— 
M. F. L., Ind. 

While the results obtained from flowers 
under any but the best conditions as to 
sun, soil, etc., may depend on the culture, 
I believe that we could do not better than 
list for you the following plants given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1171 as being par- 
ticularly adapted to culture in partial 
shade: Basketflower, sweet-sultan, clarkia, 
platycodon, godetia, Drummond phlox, 
pansy, sweet alyssum, lupine, and forget- 
me-not. 


MOSS ON LAWN 

Our lawn has a considerable amount of 
moss in it. What is the best way of getting 
rid of this moss?—J. G. R., Ill. 

This question has come before a good 
many folks, and I am very glad indeed to 
pass on a suggestion made by one of our 
western readers who has had some experi- 
ence with moss in the lawn. He was oper- 
ating his power spray early one spring, 
using limesulfur at the dormant strength 
that is a gallon of 32 degree Baume liquic 
limesulfur to 8 gallons of water. One of his 
neighbors was bothered with moss on his 
lawn. His neighbor suggested that this 
orchardist spray a part of the lawn and see 
what it would do. A little later on it was 
observed that all the moss was dead where 
the spray was applied, and it did not 
damage the lawn grass. 


TO PREVENT WORMY PIGS 


I raised and fed 38 spring pigs last 
summer but they did not do well. I 
thought they might be wormy so I fed 
them some worm medicine which was 
recommended. They passed some worms 
but I do not think I got rid of them all as 
they did not do well afterwards. I killed 
one and found its intestines full of worms 
about eight inches long. What can be 
given to hogs to prevent this, and what 
would you give to prevent the next spring 
litter from getting wormy?—C. M., Mich. 

Give the pigs santonin in sloppy feed, 
in the evening, after feeding similar food 
in the morning and at noon. The dose is 
two grains for a pig 15 to 20 pounds, with 
an additional grain for each additional 25 

unds of body weight. Twelve hours 
ater give enough Epsom salts in tepid 
water or milk to act as a physic and an 
hour later allow the usual morning feed. 
Raise the next litters of pigs according to 
the rules of the McLean county plan of 
management and they should escape worm 
infestation. 
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ITTLE Betsy laughs with delight at the new “kitchen 
[; mirror.’ And mother smiles, too! For in a twinkling, 
Bon Ami’s magic has made all the aluminum pots and pans 
shiningly clean. 


\ generous sprinkle of the fluffy Bon Ami Powder, a few 
rubs with a damp rag—then polish with a fresh, dry cloth. 
Gone is every trace of stain and burn both inside and out 


and all your aluminum glistens like brand new! It’s not 


work—it’s just like play! 

Manufacturers of aluminum ware themselves for many 
vears have recommended Bon Ami for keeping the polished 
parts of aluminum bright and shiny. 


All around the house vou’ll find dozens of uses for magic 
Bon Ami—both Powder and Cake. And it’s so kind to your 
hands. It never roughens or reddens the skin. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK, Jn Canada—bon ami LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Thestory ofthe Princess BonAmia her ga t Bunny 
Knights. Written in amusing rhyme with many tlustra- 
tions, this beautifully colored book w gf tothe 
Send 4 « ! Ad 
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ents in st iy 
»., 10 Battery Place, New Y ork,N.Y 
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vy, O wonder Mother smiles too — 


Principal Uses of Bon Ami 


Bathtubs, Wash Bowls and Pitchers 


\ t N trainer 
epara ITS, alne 


Milk Pans, Pails 
Nickel and White Enamel on Stoves 
Kitchen Utensils, Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 
Congoleum Floors, The Hands 
Windows, Mirrors and Lamps 


Automobile Windshields 


Cake and Powder 


most housewives use both 
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—tender—crispy— golden 


brown! Nothing could be better for 
breakfast when the appetite ‘‘wakes up”’ 
with eager hunger. And nothing is 
easier to make when you use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST Double Acting 


BAKING POWDER 27285 


leavening units. One be- 
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gins to work when the 


Itisa delight to see them come dough is mixed—the 


other waits for the heat 
ms A . 2 of the oven, en bo 
to the table airy, light and just right vb atl oA gaa 
a tempting satisfying treat, when 
made with CALUMET—\tthe leavener of 
unrivalled and unfailing quality. 











SALES 2’/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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SWEET CLOVER IN BLUEGRASS 
PASTURE 


S} NCE many farmers have attempted to 

sow sweet clover seed in their permanent 
pastures without any appreciable suc- 
cess, L. F. Graber, the alfalfa specialist 
of Wisconsin, decided to make a few 
trials on the University farm. He believes 
that the practice can be successfully fol- 
lowed if stock is kept off the ground until 
the plants get well started. 

In the spring of 1925 he sowed 30 
pounds of searified, inoculated sweet clover 
seed on a piece of permanent bluegrass sod 
just before the ground thawed out in the 
spring. Nothing at all was done to the 
ground. The seed was not even harrowed 
in, but by fall he had as fine and thick a 
stand growing right in the sod as one 
could hope to see. This in spite of the 
fact that the May of 1925 was the driest 
in the history of the state. 

He tried his experiment again in the 
spring of 1926, this time sowing three 
strips at the rate of ten, twenty, and 
thirty pounds of seed to the acre and 
having one-half of each strip pastured and 
one-half free of livestock. The clover 
inside the pasture failed to make a stand, 
but that on the outside made a luxurious 
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available material, but preferably of two- 
by-fours ten feet long. 

The two-by-fours are fastened together 
by two cross pieces, one at the front ard 
one at a point just in front of the reel. 
The latter is in a position to serve as a 
seat for the operator of the reel. 

The axle can be made of a piece of small 
gaspipe, or a heavy rod, and it should be 
about two feet long. Nails driven into the 
frame on either side of the axle hold it in 
place. 

Four pieces of wood are wedged be- 
tween the spokes of the wheels and in that 
way a core is formed for the reel. 

A hay rope pulley is fastened to the end 
of the wagon pole and the wire is run thru 
it to the reel. The man operating the reel 
grasps a wheel in each hand and in this 
manner he can wind up the wire as fast 
as an ordinary team will walk. 

Such a reel will hold 200 rods of wire 
and the wire may be taken from the reel 
by removing the blocks which form the 
core. Of course, the wire should first be 
tied with fine wire, so as to retain its 
shape and so that it can be placed back 
in the reel for unwinding. It can be un- 


wound very smoothly and easily by means 
of the reel—W. J. M., Minn. 





























The importance of a firm seed bed is often 
overlooked 


growth, just as it had done in his 1925 
test. 

On the strength of these two trials 
Graber believes that it is practical and 
profitable as well to fence off such por- 
tions of a permanent pasture as are habitu- 
ally poor and sow them with sweet clover, 
which will then grow up and be ready to 
fill in the pasture gap when the bluegrass 
takes its annual rest in August. —G. A. P. 


A REEL FOR BARBED WIRE 


Rolling up and unrolling barbed wire is 
not a pleasant task when done by the 
ordinary methods. It was to relieve this 
disagreeable part of fencing that I con- 
structed the device shown in the illustra- 
tion. We have used it for the last two 
vears and it has proved entirely satisfac- 





tory. 


t What was regarded as the worst 
job on the farm is no longer dreaded. 


The operation of the device can easily 
be understood from the illustration. The 
reel is made of two old buggy wheels, 
placed about eight inches apart, and it is 
supported, or hung, on a frame made of 
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COCKLEBUR SPROUTS 

Young cockleburs have long been sus- 
pected by farmers of being poisonous, but 
experimental evidence was difficult to 
secure. Recently, however, it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that cockle- 
bur sprouts in the two-leaf or seed-leaf 
stage, are fatally poisonous to hogs, sheep 
and young cattle, but particularly to 
young swine. Strangely, after the second 
pair of leaves form the plant is apparently 
no longer poisonous. 

Extensive field work in Indiana has 
shown that the danger is greatest when 
wet land dries, because it seems that just 
about the time the land begins to dry the 
cockleburs sprout luxuriantly. The usual 
symptoms are depression, nausea, vomit- 
ing, rapid and weak pulse, low tempera- 
ture and quick, jerky movements previous 
to death, which usually results a few 
hours after the first symptoms are noted. 

An excellent treatment for cocklebur- 
poisoned hogs is to administer fat, but 
melted lard should not be poured into a 
hog’s throat on account of the distinct 












































CORN MADE HIGH YIELD 

Good seed corn planted on alfalfa sod 
land which had received an application 
of 250 pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre made a yield of 89.7 bushels per acre 
and won for Paul Bogart first place in the 
Clay county, Missouri, five-acre yield 
contest. Another piece of corn on a field 
broken out of alfalfa sod on Ralph Hill’s 
farm came within half a bushel of tying 
Mr. Bogart’s record for first place. 

Mr. Bogart estimated the increase in 
see due to the phosphate at 13 to 15 

ushels per acre. Wagon box measure on 
that portion of the field not fertilized 
showed a yield of 75 to 77 bushels. The 
fertilized corn also showed better quality, 
with fewer soft and rotten ears. 

Reid’s yellow dent was planted on the 
well-drained field late in May. The rows 
were spaced 39 inches apart with the corn 
rather thick in the row. 

A drouth which hit the corn in August 
cut the yield of the entire field to a marked 
extent in the opinion of Mr. Bogart. U 
to that time all the corn looked good wit 
the fertilized section showing a darker 
color.—R. R. T., Mo. 





danger of choking. It is better to give the 
sick animals salted bacon grease. Even 
rich cream seems to contain sufficient fat 
to be helpful. 

The poisonous stage of the plant is diffi- 
cult to recognize since the first pair of 
leaves are long and slender, resembling 
grass leaves rather than the foliage of 
cockleburs.—A. A. H., Ind. 





ACID PHOSPHATE AND ACID SOIL 


When using acid phosphate on the soil, 
is it advisable to apply lime to neutralize 
the acid?—R. U., Ohio. 

The term “acid phosphate’ comes from 
the fact that raw rock phosphate is treated 
with strong acid in order to make the 
phosphorus available for use by the grow- 
ing crop. There is no surplus of acid added 
and while it has been claimed by some that 
use of this fertilizer increases soil acidity, 
experiments in many states have indicated 
that even a long-continued use of acid 
phosphate will not increase soil acidity at 
all. Therefore, the mere addition of acid 
phosphate will not make the application 
of lime at all necessary. 
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TONE IS POOR 


ACCORDING to my idea the tonal 

quality of my set is not what it should 
be. As you know, the circuit used in this 
set does not use a “C”’ battery. I connected 
a “C”’ battery with some improvement in 
tonal quality, butit is still not to my liking. 
Since connecting a “‘C’’ battery I have a 
faint, fine squeal. By touching the core of 
the first audio transformer the squeal 
disappears, by touching the cores of the 
first and second audio transformers the 
squeal becomes louder. By touching the 
grid connections of any of these trans- 
formers the squeal also disappears. Wh 
is it that no “C’”’ battery is used with this 
circuit originally? Would you advise dis- 
connecting ‘“C’’ battery as in original? 
What would you advise how to improve 
tonal quality?—E. D. W. 4, 

It appears from your description of 
your trouble that your audio frequency 
amplifier is oscillating.. There are several 
ways of overcoming this difficulty. I 
would suggest that you try grounding the 
core of the audio frequency transformers. 
You can do this by scraping the shield, 
or case and fastening your ground wire on 
the bright portion. This should eliminate 
the squeal you mention. If it does not, try 
changing the tubes about. . 

Keep the “C” battery in the circuit by 
all means. You have noted some improve- 
ment in tone quality and i are also 
saving your “B” battery. Many manu- 
factured sets do not employ a “C” battery 
because it is not essential and is sometimes 
difficult to incorporate in a set. 

The transformers in your set are not of 
the best quality. By replacing them with 
some of the better transformers now on the 
market and by retaining your “C” battery 
you should be able to materially improve 
the output quality. 








A WEAK BATTERY 


I have a three-tube radio installed last 


January. Outside aerial is one hundred 
feet long attached to tall pole. I use A, 
B and C batteries. Have received or 


bought new A batteries twice, the last 
one only a few days ago. I did not use 
my radio during the summer so when I 
began trying to tune in a few weeks ago, 
I found I could get only a few stations. 
Can bring them in with difficulty, recep- 
tion is weak most of the time, and if I 
get a strong reception at first, it will re- 
cede then come in again. It did that 
last winter but not so bad. Altogether, 
my set has been used about five months 
and the best care taken of it. I will ap- 
preciate any suggestion from you—C. 
C.3. 

I wonder if your B battery is in good 
condition? During the summer the bat- 





LET US HELP 

We invite you to write us at any 
time you think your set is not, work- 
ing properly. We have obtained 
for your benefit the services of A. G. 
Woolfries, a radio expert connected 
with a large broadcasting station. 
He has already helped many of our 
readers. Be sure to give us the 





| name of your set and as many de- 
tails as possible. There is no charge 
| for this service 
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teries run down quickly, unless stored in 
a cool, dry place. The B batteries are 
usually good for about six to eight 
months service. This surely seems to be 
your difficulty and I suggest you have 
your B batteries tested. If you have a 
45-volt battery, throw it out if it shows 
less than 40 volts. You might look over 
your ground and be sure that you have 
a good connection there. I think that 
you will find the trouble in one of these 
two places—A. G. R. 


WRONG HOOKUP 

I am setting up my radio for use and 
would like to know how to hook up my 
batteries. I have a three-tube regener- 
ative receiving set. I use three type 199 
tubes. Is this best? I would also like some 
information as to the use of a “C”’ bat- 
tery. There is a binding post of the 
negative C but I do not know where to put 
the positive—J. H. H., N. D. 

From the diagram contained in your 
letter it seems that your ‘‘B” batteries are 
not correctly hooked up. This would ac- 
count for the rather poor reception which 
you report. You will find that in any set 
using the dry cell tubes, a “‘C’”’ battery is 
very important. Not only will it help the 
quality but also it will add considerably 
to the volume. The positive of the “C” 
battery should be attached to the negative 
of the “A” battery. 

Answering your first question regarding 
the merit of the 52. Your set is an excel- 
lent one for the money and will give good 
service, but it will not satisfactorily oper- 
ate a loud speaker, neither will it bring in 
extreme distance. Be careful in tuning it 
if there are any other sets within two miles 
of yours, for when your set squeals, it 
destroys the program for all others who 
are listening to that program. 


SELLING HOGS BY RADIO 

In the fall of 1925 I began to use the 
radio in connection with the selling of my 
herd of about 150 hogs, and thru its mar- 
ket reports I was able to profit by several 
hundred dollars. Promptly at 8:20 a. m. 
station WOAW came on with the hog 
receipts at the seven leading stock mar- 
kets in the Mississippi valley; Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Sioux City. 

I found by writing the totals on a cal- 
endar that the receipts came by waves, 
reaching a high point in the course of 
several days and then subsiding. When 
WCCO gave the market opening at 
9:45 a. m. I noticed that the price usually 
varied in direct relation to the receipts. 
In the evening an advance estimate of the 
next day’s receipts came from WOAW 
and after a decided slump in receipts, 
with an advance estimate of a still lower 
or an equal number of hogs coming to 
market next day, it was tite safe to pre- 
dict a substantial rise in price. Other 
conditions liable to affect the market were 
faithfully given by the announcers so 
that after watching the trend of events for 
a few weeks I could be. pretty certain of 
the near future. 

I used a trailer which carried six good 
hogs and when the indications pointed to 
a peak in price soon, I penned up the lik- 
liest ones of the herd. Then next morning, 
with my predictions verified by WCCO 
I took them to town. In this manner, 
was able to hit the peak of every price 
wave all fall. 

That was one gain over the old way of 
taking a chance or of accepting a bid from 
a buyer who was better ieleoual than the 
seller. In addition to this I was able to 
sell continually from the top stuff of my 
herd as fast as they grew into the best 
price class. The gain there lay in con- 
serving my stock of feed for use in putting 
the weaker stuff into the same class to 
bring the best price per pound. Without 
the radio one could hardly do this and 
would follow the common practice of sell- 
ing good and poor together when the feed 
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supply ran low, taking a loss on the scrul) 
end or an average price to correspond. 

Another profit also developed when the 
buyer realized that fair treatment could 
make me a steady patron all fall. He was 
business man enough to see that he could 
make more money himself by taking a 
small commission on each load and get 
them all than he could by grabbing a big 
profit on one load and losing the rest 
So he bid as close to thegmarket as hx 
could. Needless to say I played fair and 
stuck by him and when his wire told him 
that the price was up fifty cents he used 
to meet me with a grin and say, “I told the 
ps you’d be in today.”—C. H. C. Jr., 
wR. . 
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DEFECTIVE LOUD SPEAKER 

My radio is a three-tube set that I have 

not had one year. It just will not work but 
just rattles and makes noise like static. 
Ve have new B batteries and good A 
batteries, but do not know how to test 
the C battery. Will it make the noise 
less? A pe up a new aerial and new ground 
“— - still it makes that rattling sound. 
—E. R. 

It is quite probable that your trouble 
has been in the loud speaker. Write to 
the manufacturer who will settle with you 
regarding, the speaker. In case the rattling 
is noticed on other speakers or in the re- 
ceivers, disconnect the batteries and test 
every wire to see that it is not loose. If no 
loose wires are found, inspect the sockets. 
See that the springs in the sockets are 
bent far enough upward so that they make 
contact with the tube terminals. Look at 
the jacks where the receivers and loud 
speaker are plugged in and see that the 
springs are making contact there. Be 
sure that the cord to the loudspeaker and 
on the receivers is in good condition. 


SET FADES 


My radio has a fault of fading away and 
then growing louder and fading away 
again, etc. We have new A and B batteries 
as well as two new tubes. Wiring is all in 
= shape so far as I can tell.—E. M., 

owa 


Your set is a good receiver and should 
not be blamed for the conditions you de- 
scribe. The fading of signals is still unex- 
plained. We only know that neither the 
transmitter nor the receiver is at fault. 
Some localities are worse in this respect 
than are others. However, any receiver 
is subject to this fading. All we can tell 
you is that fading is usually much less 
troublesome in cold weather. 

Principles of Modern Radio Receiving, 
by L. Grant Hector. This book presents 
what might be termed a semi-popular 
discussion of the principles of radio re- 
ception. It discusses whys and where- 
fores, and illustrates wiring diagrams of 
the majority of the famous circuits. 

It is a book which will be of much 
assistance, in our opinion, to the person 
interested in radio set building. It will 
not help tune in any particular station, 
perhaps, but it will inform anyone about 
radio reception in general and in the ma- 
jority of cases, about the application of 
the principles of radio reception to his 
own particular set. It is sufficiently 
technical to be worthwhile to one who is 
interested in set building, and at the same 
time it is written so that it could be pos- 
sible for one interested to understand the 
principles governing his set construction, 
even tho he may not be a technically 
trained radio man. Three hundred 








and eight pages, 160 illustrations, charts 
and diagrams. 
price $5. 


Burton Publishing Co., 
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He Will Saas You Better 
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and Save You Money 


Firestone builds tires exclusively for the regu- 
lartire dealer and for original equipment on the 
cars of leading automobile makers. Firestone 
standards of quality and volume production, 
with distribution direct to the dealer through 
145 Branches and Warehouses, place Firestone 
Dealers in a position to give you lowest prices 
and prompt service on fresh, clean tires of all 
types and in all sizes. 


It has always been the Firestone policy to 
secure raw materials in the primary markets 
of the world. To protect the source of supply 
and obtain crude rubber on the most 
economical basis, ten Firestone offices, 
with expert buyers, purchase rubber 
direct from the planters in the principal 


rubber is shipped, washed, refined and 
graded by experts from the Firestone Labo- 
ratories at Akron. Thus uniform quality is 
assured and middlemen’s profits eliminated. 
Cotton, too, is purchased in the primary 
markets and shipped direct to the Firestone 
fabric mills, where the highest quality of cord 
fabric is produced. 


The Firestone Dealer is backed by an or- 
ganization world-wide in scope and influence 
—an institution whose success is the out- 
come of a single purpose, steadfastly upheld, 

to build tires of the highest quality and 
reduce the cost of tire mileage. 


You can depend upon the Firestone 
Dealer—not only for the “Better Service” 
which goes with these better tires, but for 


rubber centers of the Far East. At Singa- 
pore, Firestone owns and operates a large bs i the economy, safety and comfort that 


plant and warehouse where plantation 


only Gum-Dipped Tires can give. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER USwuSiiwilrd, 
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Painting Time 
Is Nearly Here 


Hints That Will Make Better Work 
By BERTON ELLIOT 


ITH the coming of spring there comes every year 

the seemingly irresistible lure of the paint pot. 

The reasons are many and varied—in one home 
dad thinks the house ought to be painted to keep up its 
appearance; in another, it’s good business to paint; in 
another, the house can’t be allowed to go any longer 
without painting. And so it goes. Taken all in all house 
painting is a national pastime every spring. 

As good results in painting depend so largely upon 
the proper condition of the surface, suitable weather con- 
ditions and correct application of the paint, the following 
summary of exterior painting principles together with 
some practical hints on the right use of paint, should be 




























of interest at this time. 


1. Be sure the surface is free from dirt, mud and dust. 
2. Stir the paint thoroly immediately before and fre- 


quently while using. 
3. Apply the paint in thin, even 
coats well brushed into the sur- 














face. Thick, heavy layers may look 
better temporarily, but are liable to 
crack and prevent the surface from 
ever being properly repainted un- 
less all the heavy coats are burned 
off. 

4. On new work, apply a thin 
coat of shellac or aluminum paint 
over knots and sappy places, to 
prevent the sap coming thru the 
paint coat. 

For the priming coat, much more 
linseed oil should be used in the 
paint than in the following coats. 
A little turpentine should also be 
added. This is important, as new 
wood is very absorbent, and if an 
extra amount of oil is not added to 
the priming coat, the oil which goes 
into the wood will leave the paint 
film chalky and powdery. 

Putty nail holes and cracks after 
the priming coat. If done before 
any paint has been applied to the 
surface, the oil from the putty will 
sink into the new wood, leaving the 





























putty dry and crumbly, so that it 
will soon begin to come out. 


Apply three coats (priming coat and two full paint coats) 
for a thoroly satisfactory job under average conditions. Two 


coats are ordinarily required to fully 
take care of the absorption demand of 
the wood; the third coat then gives full 
protection against the ravages of the 
weather. 

5. On repainting work, scrape off any 
places where paint has peeled, with a 
wire brush or scraper. 

Break any blisters and scrape off with 
a putty knife. 

If an old coating is extremely hard, 
use considerable turpentine and a little 
oil in the first paint coat. The turpen- 
tine helps the paint to penetrate the 
very hard coating. 

If the old coating is extremely soft 
and chalky, add considerable oil and 
just a little turpentine to the first coat. 
The surface is hungry for oil. 

In case the surface is in extremely 
bad condition, it may be necessary to 
burn off the old coating in some places. 
These will usually be found on the east, 
south and west sides of a building, 





is in excellent condition, in which 
case one coat may be sufficient. 


Don’ts of Outside Painting 

1. Don’t paint in damp weather; 
during or immediately following a 
rain or heavy dew; while lumber is 
still wet from a rain; or when a 
storm is threatening. 

2. Don’t paint under the direct 
rays of midsummer sun. Follow the 
shade around the building. 

3. Don’t paint in very cold 
weather when the paint is liable 
to freeze before it dries. 

4. Don’t paint new buildings 
before the lumber has seasoned, or 
while still wet from rain or snow. 

5. Don’t paint with fresh morta: 
beds nearby. The oil in the paint 
will draw moisture and fumes from 
the lime. 


6. Don’t use yellow ochre for a priming coat. Due to its 





























nature, considerable oil is absorbed by the pigment particles 


after the paint has been applied to the 
surface, so that not sufficient oil is left 
to provide a satisfactory flow. 

7. Don’t allow any coat to stand until 
it is bone-hard before applying the fol- 
lowing coat; on the other hand, do not 
apply too soon, as if the first coat is. not 
thoroly dry it is liable to crack the sub- 
sequent coat. About a week is quite 
satisfactory unless the weather is very 
damp so that paint does not dry readily. 


General Hints 

Repair all broken and leaky gutters, 
downspouts, ete., before starting to 
paint—also do any necessary repairing 
of porch floors or steps, put in new 
spindles, nail down any loose boards. 

Colors of prepared paint may bh 
changed slightly, or lead and oil pain‘ 
may be colored as desired, by tinting 
with colors in oil. A small quantity only 
is necessary, and it should be thoroly 
dissolved in a small amount of the paint, 
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where there is no protection from the hot sun all summer. then poured into the large container of mixture. Otherwise 
Apply two coats for a good repaint job, unless the surface part of the tinting color may not be (Continued on page 33 
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What experiment stations report on potato 
spraying ) In 323 tests during the past nine years, a Pennsylvania 


experiment station has compared the yield of sprayed 
and unsprayed potatoes. The sprayed vines have 
produced an average of 67 bushels of potatoes more per 
acre than those not sprayed. 


























In North Carolina 10-year tests show an average in- 
crease from spraying of 53.3 bushels per acre. Ohio 
demonstrations during the past 3 years have averaged 
an increase of 70 bushels per acre for the sprayed vines. 





Mobiloil gives this same marked economy 


Buying low-priced oil is like trying to save money 
by not spraying potatoes. To be sure, you pay a few 
cents extra for Gargoyle Mobiloil. But you get an 
engineering margin of safety in lubrication which is 
worth many dollars in a year’s running. 

In tractors, Mobiloil users frequently report that 
Mobiloil lasts twice as long as ordinary oil. And the 
costly delays from overheating and breakdowns are 
materially cut. In cars and trucks Mobiloil’s economy 
is equally striking. 


“f If you think any oil will do, consider this fact: 


ris 


ich 





1a 50% of all engine troubles are directly caused by faulty 
lubrication. The oil you pour into the crankcase today 
~ HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil determines the size of tomorrow’s rep air bills. The added 
1e for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
| andukeweeenial whew. margin of safety in — is ore, both in 
old The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated postponing expense and increasing the usefulness of 
ble & below, are Mobiloil “E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic your engines. 
Dk (“Are”), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” When necessary, many farmers find that Mobiloil is 
ngs view ante epeientne ny proms well worth a special trip to town. Let the nearby dealer 
er peratures rom 32 reezing) to °° \ Zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil supply you with a season ’s supply of Mobiloil, now. In 
7. Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- barrel and half-barrel lots Mobiloil can be purchased 
int ra he at a substantial saving. 


If your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 


om dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the Be sure to secure the right grade of Mobiloil to use in 














correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. “ry eye 
: , your tractor, truck and car. For Mobiloil is recommended 
~ with scientific accuracy for all engines. The 42 Mobiloil 
les ; " ; 
the 1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 1924 engineers have painstakingly stud- 
eft NAMES oF | _ ¢ ne ae oF ied each make and model of engine 
— — — - & - — - . 
ee eee eye sie 8 that you drive. The recommenda- 
ntil A\FlZ\F/2\F1a/F tions are in the complete Chart at 
fol- & Buick sent A |Arce] A ‘Arc.) A ‘Arc A Arc. all dealers. 
01 Cadilla BB A BBA A A A 'A ° / 4 
ae Getwine T4tae a 1 kal Start using Mobiloil today. Be- 
: “other mods} A Arc} A \Arce| A (Arc) A (Arc. ‘ ; r 7 
ub- Chevrolet re./Are JArc. Arc jArc. Are jArc.'Arc. fore the year IS out you Ww ill find 
Lite Cheysler 4 Aare] A Are] A Ate). that the extra margin of safety in 
oiner mods f é 4 é ° nd »: ° 
oy Dodge Brothers.) A |Agc| A \Arc| A |Agc| A Are. ok i Ol Mobiloil has substantially reduced 
* “ Ford : Pi ETE: ELE EIE, E . aos Pte 
ily. Franklin....... {BB BB]BB BB/BB_ BB|BB| BB Moke dhe th d the — of operation of your car, 
Hupmobile.’. . . . A Arc} A \Arc| A |Arc) A |Arc. yo r r tr. he 
eee A Arc} A \Arc.} A ‘Arc} A |Arc. a et ec art ur gui e truck or tractor 
Jordan 6.,..... | Arc. Arc jArc. Arc. a 
ays i pe A |Arc| A Arc} A (Are 
’ Lincoln. ..... AI|AILA;AJTA;|AITAIA 
to Bi aicae ins ..| A jArce| A ‘Are JArc. Arc JArc. Arc. 
ing Nash...........) A |Are A |Are| A Arc JAre. Arc. 
5 ae A jArc.| A ‘Arc A ‘Aref A (Arc. 
ie Ww Oldsmobile... . . A |\Are}] A 'Are] A ‘Arc}| A Are 
Overland....... A jAre} A (Arc.)’A |Arc} A |Arc. 
: Packard : Ges A |Arc.| A \Are| A Are} A | A 
Cp ee ec Sol A |Arc| A Arc} A jArc] A {Arc- 
as Paige...........} A jArc| A Are.jArc./Are.JArc.'Arc. 
in Pierce-Arrow..... A/AIA\|AIA|AJA/A ; 
ng Star A [Are A |Arc| A /Arc JArc. Arc. 
ly Willys-Knight 4 B Arc.) B jArc| B Arc. 
ay 61A lare A JAre] A (Arc | | 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE- 
BOOK 

In spring, when the green gits back in the 
trees, 

And the sun comes out and stays, 

And your boots pull on with a good tight 
squeeze, 

And you think of your bare-foot days; 

When you ort to work and you want to not, 

And you and your wife agrees 

It’s time to spade up the garden-lot, 

When the green gits back in the trees. 

—Riley. 


HIS is our lamb 

month. Some folks 
do not like sheep or 
mutton but the ones 
that do not fall for a 
bunch of lambs seam- 
pering and playing 
are mighty few. ibe. 
lieve we would have 
many more sheep on 
our farms if so many 
did not think them 
so difficult to handle. 
Even right now at 
lambing time we 
spend very little time with the sheep. 
Unless it is rainy or unseasonably cold 
the ewes manage to look after the young- 
sters with very little interference. In fact, 
I have had better success since I began 
having the lambs come later and leaving 
them alone than I did when they came 
earlier and I tried to pen them up. 

Ss 

We have made a rule at our place to buy 
nothing from agents representing unknown 
companies. I guess both of us have had to 
confess at least to one transgression but 
the rule holds. It is the trail that most of 
the fakes travel. I am suspicious of any 
of this agent-sold. stuff that is not adver- 
tised in any reputable paper. The man 
that tries to sell me any of these good 
things resulting from some deep secret his 
company holds gets his place in my mind 
along with the rest of the fakers until the 
thing has been proven out. In that I am 
remembering Poor Richard’s proverb: “‘Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried, nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

“ 

This advertising business is also a stand- 
ard I have for judging papers. If I see a 
bunch of ads in a paper that of themselves 
show their worthlessness, I put the whole 
paper in the same class. A farm paper that 
purports to have the farmers’ good as its 
purpose and then makes its money by 
selling space to a bunch of blood-suckers 
who prey upon the subscribers is nothing 
but a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

' * 2 

We are proud of our cooperative cream- 
ery. The creamery business seems to be 
better established cooperatively than any 
other line. It was the first to start with us 
which is probably the reason it has gone 
farther. Cream grading at our creameries 
here has improved the quality so much 
that the cash buying station of the cen- 
tralizer has stiff competition. Last year 
we got an average price for sweet cream 
butterfat seven and a half cents higher 
than the cream station price. This brought 
our community $20,000 additional income 
with no direct outlay. 

* * * 

We have been cleaning house. It used 
to be the good housewife that was car- 
tooned as the house cleaner, but now you 
see the sedate head of the house scrubbing 
floors and walls with hot lye water and 
doing a real job of it, too. 7. 1s not in the 
kitchen, tho, but in the hog house. Clean 
pens and clean ground are not fads—they 
are a definite part of the hog-raising busi- 
ness on practically all farms where there is 
*“‘good luck”’ with hogs. A little creek that 
flows down thru our place helps us a lot in 
the water supply of our rotated hog pas- 
tures. It is extra labor, but we think it is 
the stitch in time that saves nine. 
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Mother is working on a_ perennial 
flower garden. She started on it last year 
with iris and then in the fall, when we 
were away from home, the hogs got in and 
rooted up the iris. I knew then that if I 
was going to square myself and the hogs 
with the family, I had to render some 
assistance in this flower business. Now 
larkspurs, foxgloves, baby’s breath, pe- 
onies, and similar beautiful subjects have 
been in our conversation all winter. 
Flower growing never was my long suit 
but those hogs got me interested and | 
think I will have to swing a hoe in that 
corner as well as some others this summer. 
It looks like the surest supply of home- 
grown flowers we farmers can have. 

* * * 

Each time I put down in my farm rec- 
ord the business of the week, I am re- 
minded of the business short course our 
farm bureau put on last winter in con- 
nection with the college at Ames. It was 
the biggest step forward we have taken in 
the improvement of farm business for a 
long time. I was most impressed with the 
growth of the department of agricultural 
economics in our agricultural college and 
the kind of work they presented. A careful 
analysis of the market outlook as put out 
by the United States department of agri- 
culture was a prominent feature. A 
spreading of this gospel would go a long 
way toward stabilizing our markets. We 
seldom recognize the fact that the selling 
end begins operation with the planning of 
the crop to be marketed. That is, that 
the planning to breed too many sows is 
the beginning of making a poor market 
later for hogs. It is certain that the even- 
tual regulation of production must come 
from within the business and we ought to 
begin to educate for it. 

e. © 

The analysis of actual farm business 
from some of the 1926 accounts was a real 
revelation. To see in comparative figures 
the result of different farm managements 
went home to everyone. You wonder why 
one man got almost twice the return per 
dollar’s worth of feed as another. Every- 
one sees it in his home neighborhood and 
guesses on the reason, but here it was in 
black and white. I think nothing in the 
course went under our hides as much as 
this, for it demonstrated clearly a way 
to stop the leaks. 

* * * 

On a warm spring day, as I wait a few 
minutes for the horses to cool out, our 
little Dick often hustles over for a little 
visit or to get a whistle made or something 
of equal importance. It is then I realize 
the possibilities in companionship between 
father and son on the farm. I cannot think 
of another job where there is such an op- 
portunity for real comradeship. It is good 
for both, too. A few minutes spent now 
and then in making whistles and kites 
helps keep alive the boyhood spirit in 
dad, but most of all they build up an inti- 
macy between man and boy that is worth 
more than rubies. It’s a busy old world 
and most of the work is planned to do 
good to those we love. If comradeship 
means more than dollars, we miss our 
chance if we choose the poorer part.— 
George W. Godfrey, lowa. 


IS YOUR GRAIN DRILL TRUE? 


Testing or calibrating the grain drill 
to be sure that it will sow the amount per 
acre indicated by the feed lever is a pre- 
caution every grain drill owner should 
take in preparation for the coming season. 
The drill will probably sow approxi- 
mately the amount indicated under aver- 
age conditions, but there are a number of 
factors which may alter the promise of 
the indicator. 

The first step in insuring: an accurate 
rate.of seeding is to clean the grain with 
an ordinary fanning mill, or grader, to 
remove the weed seeds, light and cracked 
grains, pieces of straw and other foreign 
material, leaving only the plump, heavy 
kernels fit for seed. 
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If the grain is to be dusted as a smut 
preventive, a smail concrete mixer and 4 
gas engine furnish about the quickest and 
easiest method of treating the seed. If 
this treating is done, however, it is doubly 
necessary to calibrate the drill as the 
treatment will change the rate of seeding 
to some extent. 

To calibrate the drill, fill the hopper 
about one-fourth full in order to have a 
sufficient pressure of grain on the feed 
rolls to give typical results. Then jack up 
one wheel and place a canvas or blanket 
under the boots to catch the grain as the 
wheel is turned. As only half of the feed 
shaft is driven from each wheel on most 
drills, the canvas need be placed under 
but half the boots. 

It is not necessary to turn the wheel 
enough times to ‘‘sow’’ seed for an acre. A 
tenth of this number is sufficient if scales 
for weighing the grain collected on the 
canvas are available. 

The number of turns necessary to sow 
this tenth of an acre is calculated by divid- 
ing 43,560 (the number of square feet in 
an acre) by half of the width of the grain 








Be sure your drill is sowing the right amount 


drill (in feet), then dividing this result by 
the circumference of the wheel (in feet) 
and divide by ten. The result will be 
the number of turns the wheel would have 
to make in the fields for half of the drill 
to seed a tenth of an acre. For a ten-foot 
drill with wheels four and a half feet in 
diameter, this number of turns would be 
a fraction of a turn over sixty. 

The circumference of the wheel can be 
obtained by measuring the rim of the 
wheel with a tape measure or by multiply 
ing the diameter by three and one-seventh. 
If one and a half bushels of wheat per acre 
is to be sown, the weight of wheat col- 
lected on the canvas, if the. drill was eor- 
rectly adjusted, would be nine pounds, or 
one-tenth of a bushel and a half. Sowing 
two and a half bushels of oats per acre, 
eight pounds would be the correct weight. 

If the drill is not adjusted properly on 
the first trial, adjust the feed indicator to 


_where you think it should be and repeat 


the test until the proper adjustment is 
secured.—I’. A. L., Ib 





TEST THE GRAVEL FIRST 


Sometimes when concrete fails to set 
properly, we blame the cement, when 
perhaps the gravel is at fault. 

Cement authorities tell us that gravel 
ought to be tested before it is used for 
concrete work, to determine its suitability. 
The test they suggest is made as follows: 

Take a fruit jar or other suitable recep- 
tacle; put in four inches of gravel or sand, 
and fill with water; shake well and let 
settle. 

If more than one-fourth inch of fine 
silt or clay particles settle to the bottom, 
the sample is considered unfit, for good 
concrete construction. Probably about 
twenty-four hours are required for the 
settling. 

Any farmer who wishes to test out his 
gravel to determine its suitability for con- 
crete manufacture, can easily run this 
simple test.—O. A. H., Ill. 





Complete directions for inoculating 
legumes may be obtained by writing the 
United States department of smnlaghine, 
Washington, D. C., for farmers’ bulletin 
1496-F. 
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‘Buy Your Oil 
with Your Eyes Open 


See the golden color as it pours 


Many motorists do no more when buying oil than drive up 
and say “two quarts.” Some go a step further and buy their 
oil by name. But the motorist who wants Texaco, and knows 
why he wants it, goes still further and proves that the oil 
he gets is the oil he pays for. He édentifies it by the clean, 
clear, golden color of Texaco Motor Oilwhich is as distinctive 
and easily recognizable as the trade-mark on a sealed can. 


See the golden color in the Texaco Comparoscope. Watch 
the golden stream as it pours. From then on—so long as 
you continue to buy golden Texaco—your engine will be 
free from carbon troubles and excessive wear. Consult the 
Texaco Lubrication Chart for the right grade to use. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


Buy gasoline by name —TEXACO — the new and better gasoline that forms a dry gas 











LEATHER “DRY ROT”’ 
ROPERLY tanned, well-cared-for 
leather will stand up for a long time, 


even under severe service conditions. Many 
a set of harness, because of its good quality 
and good care, ‘has faithfully served two 


generations of farmers. 


Mistakes in tan- 


ning and mistreatment during use, however, 
often unduly shorten the life of harnesses, 


t 


elts, straps, bags, and other leather articles. 


The a. in the leather of harmful 
acids and the lack of sufficient suitable oils 


or greases are common faults. 


In this con- 


nection the results of an examination by 


the Bureau of Chemistry, 


United States 


department of agriculture, of two acid- 
rotted straps are worth recording. 


c 


extremely advanced stage o 


Two tan-colored straps from a suit 
ase, bought in 1912, were received by the 
yureau in 1926. The a: were In an 

deterioration. 


The leather, which was very cracky (Fig. 


), could be readily scuffed with the finger- 


nail (Fig. 2) and easily torn by the hand 


( 


Fig. 3). 


Chemical analysis showed that the 


leather was very acid (3.25 percent) and 
that it contained but little oil or grease 


(1.95 percent). The lack of oil and grease 


no doubt played a part in the progress of 


deterioration. r 
the leather almost devoid of the ‘ 
ment”’ 


Not only were the fibers of 
‘nourish- 
provided by oils and greases but 


they also lacked the protection that oils 
and greases offer against destruction by 
acids originally present and by those taken 
up during service. 


The facts obtained from actual experi- 


ence supplement experimental results on 
the deterioration of leather in giving an 


idea of the extent of deterioration occur- 


ring within about fifteen years as the 


result of an acidity not greater than 3 
percent. 


3.25 


AS ] 


Recent findings of the Bureau of 


Chemistry on the deterioration of leather 


I 


»indings indicate that the acidity of the 


straps when they were new was lower than 
that found and that it increased during 
their life thru absorption of acids from 
our usually polluted atmosphere. 


In a manner the results also stand as a 


testimonial to the potentially long-lasting 
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Fig. 1. At the left leather is badly cracked. 

Fig. 2. This sample shows how readily the 
leather is scuffed by the fingernail 


qualities of good leather. Having rendered 
service for about fourteen years, handi- 
capped as thev were, how many more years 
of use would these straps have given had 
they been free from destructive acids and 
properly and sufficiently nourished with 
oils and greases? 
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“Dry rot can be greatly delayed and the 
durability and serviceability of the leather 
at least doubled by proper care in which 
timely and adequate oiling or greasing 
with suitable material is one of the chief 
factors. Harness should be repaired and 
greased several times a year. For this, a 
mixture of tallow and fish oil or tallow and 
neatsfoot oil in the proportion of about 
two-thirds tallow and one-third oil are 
especially suitable. Other leather goods, 
such as suit cases, handbags, leather up- 
holstery, do not need as frequent treat- 
ment and an oiling once a year would 
probably be ample. For these articles 
sastor or neatsfoot oil are much to be pre- 
































Fig. 3. The sample is badly rotted 


ferred. Care must be taken not to apply 
too much. It is best to lightly moisten an 
old piece of muslin with the oil and rub 
the leather until it is well oiled and finally 
rub until dry with a clean dry piece of 
old muslin.” —F. P. Veitch. 


THAT STUBBORN QUACK 


Patches of quack grass are most easily 
killed by covering them with tar paper, 
says Matthew Fowlds at the South Da- 
kota agricultural college. Several experi- 
mental fields have been cleared by a four- 
year rotation of corn, oats, wheat and 
sweet clover or a similar combination. 
As soon as the sweet clover crop was 
harvested, the stubble was plowed under. 
Thruout the balance of the summer the 
ground was frequently disced and culti- 
vated. Alfalfa has kept the weed from 
spreading but will not kill it in that state. 

In Michigan J. F. Cox at the agricul- 
tural college advises very shallow plowing 
in July or August where whole fields are 
infested. Then disc and cross dise to cut 
the sod into pieces. The roots can then 
be raked together and burned. As soon 
as rain cakes the ground, run over the 
field with a spring tooth harrow or disc, re- 
peating every ten days. The next spring 
plow early as possible, seven to nine 
inches deep, and plant a cultivated crop. 





SEED CORN PREPARATION 


After the seed corn is all tested the 
next problem is to get it ready for the 
planter. Where there is a large acreage to 
plant this is no small job. On many farms 
it is mostly done by hand, especially the 
butting and tipping of the corn. 

It is a somewhat common practice to run 
the ears thru a sheller and then after- 
wards thru a grader. We follow this plan 
ourselves but have found that with rough, 
soft-kerneled varieties of corn the sheller 
may crack the kernels. Hand shelling 
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then is necessary. But with most corn we 
like to butt and tip the ears by hand, using 
for that purpose a two-inch shelling pl ink 
This is made by boring a two-inch hole i 
a two-inch plank. Two rows, four 10 
penny nails in each row, are then set 
slanting into the edge of this hole in such 
a way that when the but or tip of the ea: 
is brought up and twisted against the 
nails, the kernels will be removed. The 
hole in the plank allows the cob to extend 
thru so that as much may be shelled off as 
desired. This makes the work easy and 
quick. It saves the mittens and the hands, 
and at the same time it is possible to get 
a very uniform grade of corn. 

For the average small farm it is desir- 
able to have a small hand grader. These 
may be secured at most any hardware 
store for about $1.50. Where it is neces- 
sary to grade 15 or 20 bushels of corn, 
some type of rotary grader is to be pre- 
ferred. dt will pay for itself in the time 
saved and will remove all of the very large 
or very small kernels that make it impos- 
sible to get a uniform stand of corn. Where 
an edge-drop planter is used, it is neces- 
sary to take out the large butt kernels 
that will not pass thru the plates. Other- 
wise they accumulate in the boxes and 
give trouble.—A. A. B., Iowa 


CHECK THE CORN PLANTER 


A few minutes spent before planting 
time in testing the number of kernels per 
hill your planter is dropping may mean 
the difference of five or ten bushels per 
acre in your corn yield next fall. The 
corn you are going to plant may be of 
larger or smaller kernels than last spring. 
Then, if the planter is not tested, you will 
wonder why your stand this year is not 
satisfactory. 

The corn should be run thru a grader 
to take out the odd-shaped, little and big 
kernels, or no planter will give an even 
stand. If you have a hill-drop planter, 
merely fill the planter boxes about one- 
fourth full, and trip the check wire arm, 
counting the number of kernels dropped 
each time. With the edge-drop type, where 
the plates have cells holding only one 
kernel each and the hill is collected by the 














plate being turned the required number of 
cells for the hill to be gathered, it will be 
necessary to prop up the driving wheel and 
turn it, tripping the check wire arm by 
hand. At least 100 hills should be dropped, 
counting the kernels in each. 

If the corn has not been graded, the 
average over a large number of hills may 
still be close to the number desired per hill. 
Two kernels in one hill, three in anocrher, 
four in a third, back again to three or two 
or four will injure the yield, tho the aver- 
age is practically the desired three. If 
the planter misses five kernels in 100 
hills of three kernels each, it will mean the 
difference of nearly five bushels per acre, 
counting 111 ears to the bushel. if the 
old planter cannot be adjusted properly, it 
is easy to see that even a small acreage 
planted with the old machine will soon 
waste the price of a new one. 

If in doubt as to what size of a plate to 
use, send a sample of your seed to the 
maker of your planter.—F. A. L., Ill. 
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OU are acquainted with nearly every mer- 

chant in your town—the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker—you know them all. Get 
to know your Theatre Manager. What he sells 
you— Entertainment — is as necessary to your well- 
being as anything else. 


If you like the Paramount Pictures he is show- 
ing, don’t hesitate to tell him. If there are some 
you want to see, don’t hesitate to ask him. He'll 
appreciate it because his success depends on pleas- 
ing you, and when you tell him what you want, 
you help him that much. 


And of course, you’re doing something for 
yourself, because when you ask for Paramount 
Pictures, you get the best entertainment in the 
world, and that means many, many happy hours 
for you and the whole family all the year ’round. 


The36-story Paramount Build- 
ing and Theatre is one of the 
show-spots of New York. Don't 
fail to see ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Entertainme nt in the 
World’s Greatest Theatre’’ on 
PANS your next trip to New York 
MNS “OneofthePublixTheatres’. 
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next time 
you show a 


‘Paramount 
‘Picture | 
let us know; | 
we'll be here.” | 


Your Theatre Manager 
wants toshow what you | 
want to see, but he isn’t 


a mind-reader r 
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Great Paramount Pictures? 


“WE'RE IN THE NAVY NOW” 
“THE CANADIAN” 
“MANTRAP” 
“FORLORN RIVER” 
“THE MAN OF THE FOREST” 
“PARADISE FOR TWO” 
“STRANDED IN PARIS” 
“THE POTTERS” 

“KID BOOTS” 
“YOU'D BE SURPRISED” 
“BLONDE OR BRUNETTE?” 
“THE SHOW -OFF” 
“HOLD THAT LION” 
“ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 
it's the best show 


in town /" 
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Now-it’s more profitable 
than ever before fo use 
farm machinery 


A better lubrication system now makes possible 
much greater returns on your machinery investment 


Implement Makers 
who now have adopted 
ALEMITE or 
ALEMITE-ZERK 


Advance-Rumely Company 
American Seeding Machine Co. 
Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Athens Plow Company 
Athey Truss Wheel Company 
Avery Power & Machinery Co. 

D. Baker Company 
Seating Manufacturing Co. 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Bear Tractors, Inc. 

Belle City Mfg. Company 

Bloom Manu acturing Co. 

Bossert Corporation 

Brown Lynch Scott Co. 

Buda Com pany 

Burch Plow Works 

J. 1. Case Plow Works 

J. I. Case T. M. Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Climax Corporation 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 

Deere & Company 

John Deere Harvester Works 

John Deere Spreader Works 

John Deere Tractor Works 

Meere & Mansur Works 

Electric Wheel Company 

Emerson-Brantingham Co, 

A. T. Ferrell Company 

Fox River Tractor Company 

Full-Crawler Company 

Gehle Bros. Mfg 

Gleaner Slonutncturiag Co. 

Gray Tractor Company 

Gravely Motor Plow & 
Cultivator Co. 

Hart-Parr Company 

Hayes Pump & Pianter Co. 

Frank Held Tractor Co. 

Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 

Huber Manufacturing Co. 

Hummer Plow Works 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co, 

International . . ~thmened Co. 

Jacobsen Mfg. 

Joliet 3 A Co, 

T. Tractor Compan 
Tomaee Im plement 
LicceSets Mfg. Com mpany 
Louden Machinery 
McAdams & Sons 
Massey-Harris Company 
Massey-Harris <2. td. Canada 
Messinger Mfg 
Minneapolis ae & Mchy. Co. 
Minneapolis T. M. Co 
Moline Implement C ompany 
Monarch Tractors Corp. 
New Beeman Tractor Company 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Parker Pattern Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 

Rock Island Plow Company 

Roseman Tractor Mower Co. 

E. W. Ross Ensilage Cutter & 
Silo Co. 

Stoughton Wagon Company 

Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

Toro Manuf- cturing Co. 

Van Brunt Mfg. Company 

Western Harvester Co. 

Wiscoasia Tractor Company 


Faulty lubrication has been responsible for 80% of 
the repair bills on farm implements; for days and 
weeks of lost time; for implements that must go to 
the scrap-heap long before they should. 


Makers of farm implements, confronted with this 
problem, were quick to see the advantages offered 
them by the Alemite High Pressure Lubrication 
system. 


They saw it being used on more than 10,000,000 motor 
cars. They saw how it cut repair bills and lengthened 
the life of the cars, and a large number have already 
adopted Alemite. 


Farming with machinery—always profitable—is now 
much more profitable because the easy, positive Ale- 
mite Lubrication System gets the job done. 


Look for Alemite on all new implements you buy. 
And for your present equipment, your implement or 
automobile dealer will sell you Alemite fittings which 
you can screw on in place of your grease-cups. For a 
few cents you can save bearings worth many dollars. 
Our free book—‘“‘Alemite on the Farm’’—shows 
clearly how easily these fittings can be installed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Alemite fit- 
tings, write us and we will give you the name of the 
nearest dealer who can, 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 


2694 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Valuable Book FREE 


Mail this coupon today and you’!l receive our valuable and 
interesting book—** Alemite on the Farm.’’ It will show you 
how you can easily cut down expenses, and increase profits. 


Bassick Mfg. Co.,2694 N. Crawford Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your book—** Alemite on the Farm.” 





Check here(_)if your dealer does not carry 7 Alemite fittings. 


ALEMITE 


© 1927,B. M. CO, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 
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SHOULD WE USE SOME NITRATES? 


For years I have been interested in 
and used commercial fertilizers on crops, 
giving particular attention to the phos- 
phorie acid, and potash requirements of 
corn, wheat, oats, and soybeans, and th: 
best formulas to use to meet the needs 
of these plants. To begin with, we must 
not try to balance the soil; we are trying 
to meet the needs of the plants and dif- 
ferent plants require ne Ba foods in a 
different ratio. It is obvious that while 
a 10-10 may be good for corn, it may 
not be the most profitable combination 
for buckwheat. 

Much has been printed about fer- 
tilizers and I have read a considerable 
portion of this. It seems to me that the 
public print has frequently overlooked 
the most important of the three recog- 
nized plant foods, namely nitrogen. We 
have read much of phosphate profits, 
followed both sides of the rock phos- 
phate versus acid phosphate argument, 
and know quite a little from experience 
about the potash requirements of certain 
black soils, but) notwithstanding this, I 
believe there are many acres of cornbelt 
soil in which nitrogen is rapidly becom- 
ing more important than either phos- 
phoric acid or potash. 

The nitrates of the soil differ widely 
from the phosphates and potash com- 
pounds. Neither of the latter leach out 
very rapidly but the nitrates—they are 
here today, but gone tomorrow. Hence, 
it is that much cornbelt soil, and there 
are thousands of fields that haven’t 
grown any clover for twenty years, shows 
a marked response to nitrate fertilizers. 

The original nitrate supply is becom- 
ing so low that it is the limiting factor 
in corn, wheat or oats. I realized this 
more than ever last fall when I went 
into a cornfield on this farm that has 
not. grown clover for several years and 
which had been planted to corn. Despite 
my study of plant food requirements and 
knowing full well that nitrogen is 
elusive, when I came to buy fertilizer 
for this field, I put on either a combina- 
tion of potash and phosphate, or a 
straight phosphate. Sweet clover had 
been sown in the oats the year before 
and in the sweet spots, it had caught. 
Also a few loads of manure were spread 
here and there on the thinner soil. The 
corn on the sweet clover and manure 
spots was at least two feet taller and the 
corn was of good quality, a rough test 
indicating about twice the yield where 
the sweet clover had been plowed down. 

Another thing which has brought this 
to my mind most forcibly is the differ- 
ence in the behavior of nitrate fertilizers 
now and ten or twelve years ago. About 
twelve years ago, we tried some am- 
monium sulphate on corn in combina- 
tion with phosphoric acid and potash. 
There was a difference in the size of this 
nitrated corn, but the difference in the 
vield was very insignificant. But the 
last two years, the nitrates in the fer- 
tilizer have not only made a difference 
in the size of the stalks, but what seems 
to be an increasing difference in the size 
of the yield. 

Were I to ask the average vocational 
student or well-read farmer about the 
requirements of certain plants, most. of 
them would say that phosphoric acid is 
the most important. True, this has been 
most often emphasized, but the analyses 
show that the nitrogen requirement of 
the grain crops is about the same as the 
total of both phosphate and potash re- 
quirements while the root crops require 
about half as much nitrogen as the total 
of p hosphi ite and potash requirements. 

A 23-bushel crop of corn removes 36.1 
pounds of nitrogen, 12.7 pounds of phos- 
phorie acid and 254 pounds of potash. 

A 16-bushel crop of wheat requires 27.2 
pounds of nitrogen, 106 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 13.4 pounds of 
potash, 
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A 36-bushel crop of oats requires 34.6 
pounds of nitrogen, 13 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 29.4 pounds of potash. 

These: figures indicate how important 
is the nitrogen supply of any soil that is 
to grow a crop of these products. And 





| 


they suggest why such enormous crop in- | 


creases frequently follow plowing under 
clover or alfalfa. It appears to me that 
during the last few years, our phosphoric 


acid interest has outrun the nitrogen | 


supply of our soils and that from now 
on, we must give this greater attention. 
Clover failures have become the rule 
and it so happens that before we can 
make any worthwhile progress in getting 
back to clover or alfalfa, we must spread 
a lot of limestone. 

The immediate need, however, indi- 
cates desirability of including some 
nitrogen in the commercial fertilizer we 
use. To be sure, manure does the trick 
—nothing does it better, but it is im- 
possible to keep enough stock on the 
iverage farm to manure more than a 
fifth or a sixth of its acreage and since 
the grain crops ordinarily occupy from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the crop 
area, it follows that manure alone is not 
sufficient for the needs. A great many 
farmers of my acquaintance who have 
always held that acid phosphate was 


sufficient, found last year that the corn | 


that got two, four, or even six units of 
nitrogen per acre was much better than 
that which got either acid phosphate or 
phosphate and potash mixed. 

Several years ago I saw a soil chemist 
startle an audience with this remark, 
“Any farmer who can maintain the ni- 
trate content of his soil will have little 
worry over his phosphoric acid and 
potash needs.” Time seems to have 
proven him correct—I. J. M., Ind. 


HOW THEY GREW MORE CORN 

Three Carroll county, Missouri, farmers 
tried out the value of sweet clover and 
fertilizer in increasing corn yields last 
year. Arch Elliott gathered 20 bushels 
more corn to the acre where he had pre- 
viously limed and grown sweet clover, 
turning under a 30-inch growth last spring, 
than he did on a check strip where no 
sweet clover was grown. 

From the use of 125 pounds of acid 
phosphate sown in the row with a corn 
planter attachment, Frank Furry got an 
additional five bushels of corn to the acre. 
He figures that this five bushels cost him 
just 32 cents a bushel. 

The value of barnyard manure and fer- 
tilizer was tried out by T. Chester White. 
He left one strip untreated, manured the 
remainder of the field at the rate of ten 
loads to the acre and applied 20 percent 
acid phosphate at two different rates. 
On one part he used 150 pounds while on 
the remainder he sowed 200 pounds, all 
of it being applied with a wheat drill. 
The application of 150 pounds together 
with the manure gave an increase of five 
bushels to the acre. From the 200 pound 
application he received 10 bushels to the 
acre more than on the check strip. 

The point that V. B. Sheldon, county 
agent, makes in this connection is that 
the overhead of taxes and interest on in- 
vestment are the same whether or not 
anything is done to increase the vield.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 


LIME SAVED THE STAND 
An alfalfa field on-the farm of Martin 


Krueger of Lawrence county, Missouri, | 
seeded last spring made an excellent | 
growth during the summer and fall. | 
What would have happened to the en- | 
tire field had it not been limed was shown | 


by a small strip receiving no treatment on 
which the alfalfa died as soon as the hot 
weather struck it. Two tons of lime to the 


acre were used on all the field except the 


small strip. 


Mr. Krueger has had the same experi- | 


ence with red clover.—R. R. T., Mo. 
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S-L-F Condensers 
Rog. U. 8. Pat. Of. | 
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Colortone 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


gives control of the 
loud speaker. 





Binocular Coils 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


bring the de- 
sired station; 
keep out the 
others. 


and 
Low-Wave Ex- 
tension Circuits 
tune 100 more 
stations than 
other sets. 








make tuning 
easy by pre- 
venting crowd- 
ing of stations 
on dials. 





















GOOD mower, an efficient tractor, a 
sound team—nothing less pays. 


So only an adequate radio set is worth 
while; it gives the service that you farmers, 
of all men, should have. 


That’s why you need the Synchrophase. 
Its Colortone controls the loud speaker 
so that reception is clear, true and natural; 
its Binocular Coils get the station you 
want—local or distant—and then prevent 
others from breaking in; its S-L-F Con- 
densers make station selection easy; and 
its Low-Wave Extension Circuits tune 
over 100 stations not reached by other sets. 


Send for Booklet F which explains fully all 
Grebe exclusive features. Then have your 
dealer demonstrate the Synchrophase. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St. New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


N 


This Company broadcasts 
through station WA BC 


i ai Te GEB 


CHROPHASE, 


TRACE MARK REG. V.S. PAT. OFF. 


All Grebe appara- 
tus is covered by 
patents granted 
and pending. 
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SHERWIN- 


-VARNISHES 
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PAINTS 


Trade-mark Registered 


Rely upon 
“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


The Sherwin-Williams dealer's store 


There you will find the famous_ surface. Behind this service and 
Farm Painting Guide. It is a the productsspecified is the famous 


scientific service that enables the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer to select 
unerringly the right finish for any 


*‘Cover The Earth’’ trade mark— 
known and respected in every corner 
of the civilized world. 
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LACQUERS - ENAMELS 















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS hfe eb gt mp 
) FARM PAINTING GUIDE Aa tee pour borden 


* For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specitied below beers our name end mrede mark 
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TO PAINT TO VARNISH | TOSTAIN | TO ENAMEL 
USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES S-W Auto Ename! [SWAwoReemd | | S-W Auto Enamel 
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It is sometimes said that Sherwin-Williams grew to 
greatness principally because likable, understanding, 
human men have always served as sponsors of this 
enterprise. 

And it is true that unselfish solicitude for the cus- 
tomer’s welfare—inbred into this business by its pio- 
neers—has, for sixty years, been winning us warm 
friendships in every corner of the civilized world. 

Among the many Sherwin-Williams services that 
are of value to you is the useful and exclusive Farm 
Painting Guide—which, because it suggests the correct 
Sherwin-Williams product to use for every service 
in or about the average farm house and buildings, 
helps to stop mistakes in painting. 

You will find it distinctly advantageous to follow 
this Guide to “‘Paint Headquarters’—the sign you will 
see on the store of a local merchant who carries the 
Sherwin-Williams line for your convenience. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A warm and human business 
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Does it Chalk? 
Does it Crack? 
Does it Peel ? 


Rub your fingers over 

Y the surface and check up 
on the condition of your 
paint coat. 





It’s the surest way to de- 








termine whether it’s time 
to repaint and what kind 


of job is required. If it chalks—that is a good sign. 
If it cracks or peels—that is a bad sign—but it’s a bad 
sign if it chalks too soon. 


Real Test Of Durability 


All paints, like everything else, gradually wear out; but when paints 
wear out, they must not wear out by checking, cracking or peeling, 
which mean that the old worn out paint must be scraped or burnt off 


before repainting is done. 


However, paint must not chalk off too soon, too rapidly or too freely. 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint wears out by very 
slow, long drawn out chalking, covering 
under average conditions a long series of 
years, and what is equally important, it al- 
ways leaves an ideal surface for repainting 
without scraping or burning. 


It is easy to select the right paint when 
you have definite standards to judge by. 
Here are the five Lucas Standards of Qual- 
ity—they offer you a sure guide to satis- 
faction. 

IT COVERS more square feet per gallon and 

more thoroughly hides the surface. 

IT BEAUTIFIES and its beauty lasts. 

IT LASTS longer because it is made of high- 

est-grade materials, carefully selected, scientifi- 


cally combined by skilled workers of long 
experience. 


IT PROTECTS positively because its smooth, 
glossy surface is impervious to weather. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL—costs less both first 


and last. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful painting guide, 
“Mixed Paints—Uses and Application.” This is one 
of the popular Lucas “‘Do and n’t’”’ series of 
books pe. simplifies all home painting problems. 
Write our Dept. S-4 at Philadelphia, or your near- 
est branch. 


John Lucas&Co.,Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
BOSTON OAKLAND 
And Local Distributing Points 





The “Do and Don’t” of 
Home Decoration 


For those little painting jobs around 
the house that every home owner loves 
to do himself, there is a handy little 
Lucas book—each a helpful guide— 
that simplifies the 
work and improves the 
results. Any of these 
books will be sent free. 
Address our Dept. S-4, 
Phila., or your nearest 
branch. 
Booklet L— 
“*Mixed Painte—Their Uses 
and Application” 
Booklet S— 
“How to Paint Furniture 
and Other Household 
Articles”’ 


Booklet 
“Enameling Inside and 
Out” 


Booklet C— 
“Treatment of Walle—with 
Paint and Color”’ 
Booklet U— 
“Treatment and Care of 
loors” 
Booklet J— 
“The Way to Luco-Lac” 
Booklee K— 

“*How To Get Rid of Gar- 
den Pests,’’ Featuri 
Lucas Kil-Tone Insecti- 

des and Fungicides 
which KILL insect pests, 
TONE the plants and stick 
by electro action without 
adhesives; for spraying 
or dusting. 
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THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Continued on page 13 


foreign trade. It would virtually put 
them on the seacoast. 

When Chicago becomes a seaport, it 
will become the greatest city in th 
world, and a financial center for the west 
as New York is for the east. It might, 
in fact, become a greater financial center 
than New York City. The west could 
not complain if that occurs. But ther 
are other cities that would have th: 
same advantage of becoming seaports, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Du- 
luth-Superior, Milwaukee, Gary and 
lesser ports. Chicago, having the rail- 
road advantage, would hold the key posi- 
tion, and yet a change in transportation 
rates works strange things in the de- 
velopment or retrograde of cities and 
localities. Factories that have had to be 
located on the Atlantic seaboard so as 
to take advantage of ocean rates would 
be enabled to move west where their 
raw materials are produced. It would 
build up the population of the lakes 
region and thus shorten the route of 
much of the farm produce to markets of 
consumption. It would cut down the 
length of rail haul for products con- 
sumed at home, as well as shorten the 
rail haul for export products. It would 
shorten the time also because products 
would pour out of many open jars in- 
stead of a jug. Railroad men have en- 
dorsed the idea, as these quotations will 
show: 

Speaking before the Harvard Club of 
New York City, Howard Elliot, chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific, said: “It 
will relieve congestion on the railroads 
reaching the upper Atlantic ports when 
population and industry are twice what 
they are today. The project will help 
coastwise trade, export and import trade 
between the middle western states and 
foreign countries, and give great oppor- 
tunity to our merchant marine fleet.” 

President H. E. Byram of the Mil- 
waukee in an address at Duluth to road 
executives, said: “We are heartily in 
sympathy with the development of the 
waterway. We are not afraid of it as 
competition ...It is useless to fight 
such an improvement for our country. 
On the contrary, we expect to share in 
the great business that will come with 
the opening of the Great Lakes to the 
sea.” 

Fred Sargent, president of the Chicago 
and Northwestern, said: “The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway will help 
the middlewest. Anything that will pro- 
mote the prosperity of the inland em- 
pire lying between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies will help the railroads and 
will be of inestimable value to the entire 
country.” 

President Charles Donnelly of the 
Northern Pacific says: “Our railroad 
serves a territory which produces many 
things which must find a market in the 
eastern states and foreign countries. This 
is particularly true of wheat, our princi- 
pal agricultural product. We have fa- 
vored the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project because it promises to 
reduce the most of transporting these 
products from our eastern termini to 
these markets and because the railroads 
would participate in the general benefits 
to come from any such addition to the 
prices paid to producers in ourerritory.” 

The lakes-St. Lawrence project. is also 
endorsed’ by Edward Pennington, .presi- 
dent of the “Soo Lines;” by Wilham G, 
Bierd, receiver for the C. & A,; Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern; 
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by S. M. Felton, chairman of the Chi- 
cago Great Western; by Hale Holden, 
president of the C., B. & Q., and by the 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Sir Henry Thornton. 

You farmers who pay the freight both 
ways would be benefited by lessening the 
transportation costs of all imported 
goods which you consume, coffee, sugar, 
silks, foreign fruits, spices and nuts, 
goods of every description and character 
which you consume in enormous quanti- 
ties in various manufactured products. 
I will not burden this story with statis- 
tics. All I hope to do is to keep the 
subject fresh in your minds so you will 
ask the president to ratify a treaty with 
Canada so the work can begin, and ask 
your members of congress to stand back 
of the ponent with ample appropriations 
when the treaty is consummated. Engi- 
neers have proven the feasibility of the 
route. There is not a thing in the way 
but the objections of New York state. 
The Panama canal was no more needed 
than this project is needed. And the 
Panama canal has placed the middlewest 
in a peculiarly isolated situation because 
it has lessened transportation costs to 
both the Atlantic and Pacific seaports, 
and compelled some of our midwest in- 
dustries to move to one of the coasts in 
order to obtain the favored freight rates. 





PAINTING TIME IS NEARLY HERE 


Continued from page 24 


dissolved and will leave bad streaks of 
color across the house. 

Where prepared paint is used, it is 
advisable to use a large container, and 
pour in the entire amount of paint to be 
used for one coat (especially the last 
coat), stirring together thoroly. This will 
avoid the possibility of any variation in 
color, as might be the case if one can of 
paint did not exactly match the other 
can. 

If it is desired to make white paint look 
whiter, this can be accomplished by add- 
ing a little ultramarine blue oil color to the 
paint—just a trifle on the end of a knife to 
the gallon of paint, thoroly mixed in. Too 
much will turn the paint blue. 

Don’t leave paint uncovered overnight. 

Paint may be easily removed from cloth- 
ing, while fresh, with gasoline, turpentine 
or benzine. 

Hands may be cleaned by washing with 
gasoline, using a small vegetable brush 
if the paint is extremely stubborn. Follow 
by washing with soap and warm water. 

Paint may be readily removed from 
window panes by scraping with a safety 
razor blade. Blade holders are sold by 
most paint stores, which makes this an 
easy operation. 

Round and flat brushes are both used 
in house painting. Some painters prefer 
one, some the other. It is generally con- 
sidered, however, that the round brush 
will produce a better job, as it will carry 
more paint and permits brushing into the 
surface better. 

A 2% or 3-inch round brush or a 4-inch 
flat brush are the sizes most generally 
used for house paint work—with prefer- 
ably a smaller brush for trim, spindles and 
other small work. A small “sash tool’’ 
should also be used for window sash, etc. 

When thru with brushes for the day, 
they may be kept until used again in a 
container of oil, or of turpentine, or half 
oil and half turpentine. Brushes, if not 
glue-set, are also sometimes kept over- 
night in water. It is better not to stand 
brushes on end, as this will tend to curl 
the bristles—a tack placed near the end of 
brush, or a hole bored in the end will per- 
mit the brush suspended from the edge 
of the container, or from a wire, placed 
across the top. 

When thru with the job, brushes should 
be cleaned thoroly with gasoline, and 
a with oh, Se warm pein’ then 
placed in a paper bag or wrapped in paper 
to keep dust-free until used again. 
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Healthy curiosity and a McCormick-Deering 10-20 tractor. 
Here are power farmers of the future 


McCormick-Deering 


Tractors 


The standard farm power, made in two 
sizes, 10-20 h. p. for two plows, and 15 
30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped 
4-cylinder tractors with ample power 
at belt, drawbar, and power take-off 
Thousands upon thousands of suc 
5 cessful farmers rely on McCormick 
Deering Tractors to keep down the 
costs of farming. 


The Young Generation 


and the Tractor 


FEW years ago only a handful of tractors in the 
land —today over a half million! The children 
of today are growing up in the power farming 
age. The McCormick-Deering Tractor in the field, 
the family automobile on the road—and life on the 
farm holds more vig than ever before. 


Necessity and the spirit of youth have brought about 
great changes on the farms. The young farmer and the 
older farmer who keeps his mind young are working 
on the new and profitable scale. They are making 
money by handling the most productive work in the 
least time with the lowest labor costs. They are in- 
creasing per-acre yields— plowing more furrows per trip 
—planting every hill full — cultivating more rows —cut- 
ting wider swaths. They are beating down the high 
price of labor by making that labor do two and three 
days’ work in one, and that method leads to farm profit. 


The tractorless farmer is working against fearful odds 
these days—against the fast, productive work of six 
hundred thousand tractors. This spring more of the 


high-quality tractors— McCormick- Deering 


10-20, 


15-30 and FARMALL—are going from the McCor- 


mick-Deering dealers to work on the farms than in 


any previous spring. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


THE FARMALL 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder McCormick- 
Deering FARMALL, designed to handle plant- 
ing and cultivating of row crops, as well as all 
other farm power work. With a two-row planter 
the FARMALL covers 25 to 30 acres a day; 


ith a 4-row planter 50 acres a day. Equipped 
ith cultivating attachment, FARMALL culti- 


vates 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the work of 2 
or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. Inall haying opera- 
tions, too, nothing can beat FARMALL. With 
the 7-ft. mowing attachment and one 7-ft. trailer 


mower you can cut 50 to 60 acres a day. 


| Oy 


“CORMICK-DEERI 


Send for complete 
KARMALL catalog 











This view shows the short-turning radius 
of the new FARMALL 
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Let’s Have More and Cleaner Fruit 
Spraying Will Do the Work 


By L. S. GOODE 


anything from a single fruit tree up as to the value or neces- 
sity of spraying. There is more and more of a question among 
those who have never followed the practice, as to what is the best 
method of spraying. In fact, many people have gotten the idea 
that the only thing necessary to insure a perfect production of 
perfect fruit from any tree, whether it is an apple, plum, peach, 
cherry or a bush fruit of any sort, is to shoot some spray over 
that tree or bush. 
The opening of the summer spray season is right at hand. For 


"T cnythi is less and less of a question among those who have 


to the leaves would do them no harm whatever, so against them 
a contact spray such as tobacco extract might be used. 

Then there are the diseases such as scab, black rot, bitter rot 
and the like which are caused by a fungus or plant growth, and 
against these a fungicide must be applied. To apply a separat e 
spray for each and every one of these would result in tremendous 
expense, so the business is simplified by combining the spray, and 
it has been found that on apples the first spray may consist of a 
gallon and one-half of concentrated commercial limesulfur, and 
a pound and a half of dry arsenate of lead in fifty gallons of water 
Then if it happens that plant lice are observed 
you can add tobacco extract to this spray, using 
from one-half to three-fourths of a pint for th 











fifty gallons of spray,dope. This mixture is 
applied very thoroly in a fine driving spray just 
as the center bud in the flower clusters begin to 
show pink. 

For apples the second spray is applied just 
after the petals fall. This time you can us 
pound of arsenate of lead and a gallon and 
quarter of the concentrated limesulfur in fifty 
gallons of water. It usually is unnecessary to 
add the nicotine sulphate at this time, tho her 
again you should watch for plant lice and do not 
be afraid to add it if they are present. 

Now on this spray be sure to wait until about 
95 percent of the petals have fallen. If you spray 
much sooner than this you are likely to injure 
bees, and the good orchardist realizes that bees 
are just as valuable to him in pollinating the 
fruit and insuring his crop as they are to the 
beekeeper who harvests the honey the bees store 

In this spray which is made when 95 percent 
of the can, have fallen, use a driving forceful 








The power sprayer shown here will take care of twenty acres of orchard, or a 


dozen ordinary home orchards 


spray with plenty of pressure. If you will look 
at the apple blossoms at this stage you will 
notice that the calyx cup is wide open. Drive 





those who are spraying this year for the 
first time some general principles and 
methods may well be laid down. 

In the first place, remember that spray- 
ing is entirely a preventive process. The 
application of spray dope is not made to 
cure a disease or to kill the worm after it 
is in the apple, so much as it is to prevent 
the disease from ever showing up, and to 
prevent the insect or larva of the insect 
from ever getting into the apple or the 
plum or peach or whatever it may be that 
you are spraying. 

Now bugs and diseases do not go by 
the calendar. Their development is 
governed entirely by the season and the 
weather. For example we had a rather 
unusual condition last year in my own 
neighborhood. Worm control was very 
difficult simply because the first brood of 
codling moth was checked right in the 
middle of its development, and a part of 
the codling moth were delayed by cold unseasonable days, while 
a part of the brood got off to a good start. Then when the 
weather warmed up again, along came the second part of the 
first codling moth brood and right straight thru the season in 
unprotected orchards there was a delayed development of cod- 
ling moth. On trees that were very thoroly protected by repeated 
spraying, this made little difference, but where the trees were not 
thoroly protected, it simply meant that only fair results were 
obtained from spraying. 

Let us see what we can do to provide 











Yet if you cannot get a power outfit remember that an acre or two of trees can be cared 
for very well with a hand operated barrel pump 


that spray into these calyx cups, get a drop of poison into every 
cup. You can do it if you spray thoroly enough. When the calyx 
cup closes over there that poison will be, and the codling moth 
larvae and any other insect that tries to go into the apple thru 
that calyx cup is making the serious mistake of its young life, for 
it will never be able to thrive on arsenicals properly placed there. 
This is the most important spray of all, and even if you miss the 
first spray, a good thoro petal-drop spray will give you a good 
headstart toward clean fruit. 

The third spray will be applied from 
ten to fourteen days after the petal-drop 





the necessarily thoro protection for the 
trees, right straight thru the season. 

On apples we know that we are going 
to be compelled to fight the codling 
moth, curculio and a number of other 
insects. Sometimes there is an apple 
maggot present, but the apple maggot is 
by no means so widely distributed as the 
codling moth and the cureulio. Codling 
moth and cureulio feed on the plants. 
They are classified as biting or chewing 
insects and so a stomach poison is used 
for them. In addition to these pests there 


spray. This time use a fine mist-like 
spray and cover the small developing 
fruit and the leaves, both upper and 
under surfaces thoroly, using thessame 
mixture as the one recommended for the 
second or petal-drop spray. This takes 
care of the first brood of codling moth 
and it also is very effective in checking 
scab and the black and bitter rot and 
other fungus diseases. 

If the season turns off relatively warm 
about apple blossom time, perhaps it 








may be plant lice. These are sucking 
insects and the stomach poison applied uu 





Outfits for the garden 


would be a good idea to cut the interval 
between the petal-drop (Cont. on p. 42 
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come through on all SIX 
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Only 1 mile in 6 is “Hard Roa . oe 


Surprising to say, hard roads total only one mile 
out of six. Our country has over three million 
miles of roads, but less than half a million today 
are hard surfaced! 


ry : A 


HAT?’S why it is important to know that Goodrich 
builds tires for the worst roads you travel—main 
roads or side roads—ruts, roots, mud or macadam. 


Husky tires, with broad-shouldered tread—giving 
long distance, silent traction and freedom from wavy 
tread wear! 


Tires with the same tough, rut-resisting rubber in 
sidewalls that you find on the tread—and a scientific 
distribution of load, that delivers tremendous mileage. 


Goodrich Tires come all the way from raw materials 
to the wheels of your car with only two profits! One 
is manufacturing cost. The other, fair pay to the dealer 
who gives you free, friendly, face-to-face service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY. Est, 1870. Akron, O 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 





120 ACRES WITH ONE “CROP” 


The floor space of Goodrich factories 
totals 120 acres—devoted to making tires 
and other articles of Goodrich rubber. 
Think what large scale savings—what 
value—this vast organization can give 
you in tires. 


oodrich 


"TIRES FOR EVERY FARM NEED 
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CHECKING IN THE ORCHARD 

WICE each season every orchard should 

be thoroly inspected. A row by row tour 
should be made and each tree examined. 
In no other way can the exact condition 
and needs of the orchard be accurately 
determined. 

If the inspection is to have much perma- 
nent value the orchard should be plotted 
and each tree given a definite location on 
the map. By a simple system of letters, 
figures and signs it is an easy matter to 
designate varieties, age and any special 
factors that should be noted. By giving 





It is easier to prevent orchard diseases 
than to cure them 


each row a definite number it is easy to 
take notes on any special tree or location 
in the orchard. In our own orchard we 
have scattered varieties and this system 
is almost invaluable. 

During the winter an accurate check 
can be made upon wood growth. With 
this knowledge the fertilizer program can 
be planned. Very frequently certain areas 
will require special treatments. Some 
trees may need a double application while 
others may be making too much wood 
growth. It is often advisable to vary the 
nitrogen application from year to year in 
accordance with the average amount of 
wood growth shown by the survey. 

Dead trees can be checked for pulling 
and replanting. Every weak tree should 
be examined and a note made as to wheth- 
er it will be replaced or revived by special 
treatment. The prevalence of canker and 
scale can easily be determined. Because 
of the prevalence of scale it may be found 
advisable to give parts of the orchard two 
applications of dormant spray. 

The effects of the previous year’s prun- 
ing should be noted and it may be end 
advisable to change the method some- 
what. The amount of new wood growth 
and its location will also have much to do 
with the pruning program. 

A second check made during the grow- 
ing season, when the crop is about half 
grown, will supply much additional infor- 
mation of value. The leaf color and the 
amount of new growth will tell a great 
deal. When unsatisfactory the condition 
can be remedied by the application of 
additional fertilizer. An accurate check 
can also be made upon the efficiency of the 
spraying. A careful survey will give a 
good estimate of the probable yield. If the 
inspection is made just before the harvest 
the coloring of the fruit will tell much. It is 
possible that too much nitrate has been 
used or that the trees have been under- 
pruned. 

The orchardist who studies his trees and 
the effects of his methods will profit 
greatly. Tree vigor and yields will be 
increased and with them the profits.— 
C. W. R. 


CONTROLLING POTATO SCAB 


Common potato scab 1s one of the most 
amportant diseases of the Irish potato, 
and yet it is a disease that is easily con- 
trolled. Two years ago, to prove to my- 
self how effective the formalin treatment 
would be, I treated the seed for five rows 
of potatoes—about an eighth of an acre. 
One row was left untreated. The seed 
stock used showed only a few lesions of 
scab, not really enough so that they could 
be classed as poor seed. 
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I used one pint of formaldehyde to 30 
gallons of water—or rather in that propor- 
tion—and soaked the potatoes in this 
solution for one hour. They were then 
allowed to dry and afterwards cut to about 
two eyes to the piece. They were planted 
one piece to the hill, twelve inches apart, 
two inches deep and three feet apart in 
the row. The treated seed yielded at the 
rate of 225 bushels per acre, and’ the un- 
treated seed slightly less, perhaps not 
enough to be of any importance. 

But there was a great difference in the 
marketability of the two lots. The treated 
seed was practically one hundred percent 
clean; the untreated were so scabby that 
about twenty-five percent could not be 
used. Besides that there was plenty of 
scab in practically all of the untreated 
row. 

The corrosive sublimate treatment was 
used with about the same results. The 
sublimate was used in the ie ace of 
one ounce of sublimate (bichloride of 
mercury) to eight gallons of water. The 
uncut potatoes were soaked in this for one- 
half hour. A wood container should be 
used since the sublimate will destroy metal. 

Neither of these treatments are expen- 
sive and both are very effective. Of 
course, it takes a little time to do the work 
but compared with the results that is not 
a prohibitive item. Last year, on account 
of lack of time to treat the seed, we planted 
about an eighth-acre of potatoes without 
treatment. The resulting crop would not 
have been salable without sorting. These 
potatoes were planted, on new, virgin land 
and if treated would have been smooth 
and free from scab.—A. A. B. 

















Looks badly battered, but this is one step 
toward better fruit 


HE TOPWORKED HIS BENS 

Elliott Tucker, a farmer of Perry 
county, Missouri, had six Ben Davis 
trees in his orchard from which he was 
unable to sell the apples, according to 
County Agent C. W. Vetter. He top- 
worked these trees with cions from trees 
of varieties for which he had a demand. 
His first plan was to cut these trees out, 
but Vetter urged him to try the top- 
working first. The trees were about eight 
years old, and just beginning to bear. 

A rather severe job of grafting was 
done, as can be seen in the photographs. 
All the branches but one on each tree were 
removed. This one was left as a sap feed- 
er. In all 132 grafts were placed. Golden 
Delicious, Delicious, and Grimes Golden 
cions of one-year-old wood were used. 
Two grafts were placed on each stub, 
which had been split with a heavy knife 
to a depth of about two or three inches. 
The splits were kept open by a wedge 
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driven in the center of the stub. Th 
cions containing from three to five buds 
were prepared by making long, sloping 
cuts from an inch and a half to two inches 














The tree now is ready to produce the 
new varvety 


in length on both sides of the lower ends 
The cions were placed on each side of the 
split so that the inner bark of one side 
made an exact union with inner bark of 
the stub. The wounds were covered with 
common grafting wax made from four 
pounds of common resin, two pounds of 
beeswax and one pound of beef tallow. 
These ingredients were all melted in a 
vessel over a slow fire, while being stirred 
thoroly. When the whole was dissolved 
and thoroly mixed, the mixture was re- 
moved from the fire. When cool some- 
what it was applied to the wounds. As 
the wounds loosened the wax up during 
the growing season it was pressed back 
firmly over them. 

A check up at the end of the growing 
season showed that only four or five 
cions failed to grow, or were broken off. 
“Perry county had several severe winds 
to try them out,” says County Agent 
Vetter. 

Exceedingly strong growths were made 
by all the rest of the cions, some of them 
growing as much as four feet. 

Very little difference was seen in cions 
taken from the lower end of one-year-old 
wood and the tip of the growth. The 
former grew off a little faster was the 
main difference. 

Mr. Tucker cut off the one remaining 
branch and grafted it the next spring.— 
C. C. H., Mo. 


CLOSER PLANTING INCREASES 
SPUD YIELD 


Potatoes are frequently planted in rows 
three feet apart and the hills three feet 
apart in the row. When planted with this 
spacing on fertile soil, many are hollow and 
others are even too large for U. 8. Grade 
No. 1. 

Experiments conducted during 1926 in 
Michigan show that closer planting not 
only greatly increases the yield but. re- 
duces to an almost negligible quantity the 
potatoes that are too large or hollow 
The average yield on fields planted 36x36 
inches was 82.9 bushels per acre. But 
when a portion of the same field was 
planted 36x18 inches, the yield was 140.5 
bushels per acre.—-I. J. M. 


Fifty-nine boys in St. Louis county, 
Minnesota, have been organized into 
junior forestry work as part of regular 
4-H clubs. ~ 
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Quality Features of the World’s 
Most Popular Gearshift Truck 


Chevrolet is the world’s most 
popular gearshift truck because 
it offers at amazingly low prices 
scores of quality features not 
found on any other haulage unit 
in the low price field. 


These all contribute to the 
modern design which has made 
Chevrolet trucks famous the 
world over for dependable, 
economical transportation, slow 
Gepreciation, handling ease and 
driving comfort. Included in the 
list are numerous recent mechan- 
ical improve- 
ments of the 
| utmost import- 
/ ance, such as— 
1 —AC oil filter 
! and AC airclean- 
er to protect the 
motor from ex- 
cessive wear and 
rectly in relationtothe to maintain at 





Carefully designed 


Steering wheel, assure 


utmost comfort to the Peak efficiency 
the smooth, ef- 
fortless power for which Chevro- 
let’s motor haslong been famous. 


Other new features are an im- 
proved transmission and new 
gearshift lever; a new and more 
conveniently located emergency 
brake; new and stronger full- 
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crown fenders; a new radiator of 
greater cooling capacity; a new 
coincidental ignition and steer- 
ing lock; a new 17-inch steering 
wheel—and even bullet-type 
headlamps have been added to 


give it a distinctive touch. 


These are but a few of the many 
quality features offered you in 
Chevrolet trucks—in addition to 
the 6-inch channel steel frame, 
super-rugged rear axle, oversize 
brakes, semi-elliptic springs set 
parallel to the load, and numer- 
ous other examples of truck-type 
construction that long ago swept 
Chevrolet to unrivalled sales 
leadership in the field of gear- 
shift trucks. 


If you want the utmost in com- 
mercial transportation com- 
bined with true economy, see the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer. Have 
him show you why Chevrolet 
trucks have been the choice of so 
many thousands of buyers— 
from men who operate only a 
single unit, to large companies 
which maintain huge fleets. 
Have him give you a trial load 
demonstration—have him prove 
the advantages of buying a Chev- 
rolet truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corp. 


‘Sake Body *680 


dauiw *495 





Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Trucks 


1-Ton Truck $75 5 


Panel Body 
1/-Ton Truck $ 
prices f.o.b. Flint, Mi 
Chassis 395 All f.o. b. Fl ich. 


Caband Chassis © 10) 
















The famous valve-in-head 
motor, which has contributed 
so much to the success of 
previous Chevrolet Trucks, is 
now greatly improved and 
made better than ever before. 
Such important mechanical 
improvements as air cleaner, 
oil filer and new oil pump 
make it even more depend- 
able and economical under 
every road condition. 





The rugged Chevrolet rear 
axle possesses all the strength 
and sturdiness required for 
heavy haulage duty. 





Heavy extraleaved truck 
semi-elliptic eprings—set 
parallel to the frame—cush- 
ion the load and chassis from 
the shocks of roughest travel. 


Chevrolet’s modern 3- 
speed transmission pro- 
vides proper gear ratios 
= inom power un- 


all haulage conditions. « 
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a cultivator? 


How far do you 
walk behind 
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When you hook the single-tree into the clevis of a walking culti- 
vator you may be off for a few hundred yards through the family 
truck patch. Or you may be off for a tramp of several miles be- 
tween rows of corn, or potatoes; tobacco or beans. 

What sort of a job will it be when it’s done? That’s worth think- 
ing about now. Don’t wait until cultivating days are upon you to 
make up your mind that you'll have a Planet Jr. No. 8 Horse Hoe 
this year. Planet Jr. No. 8 is the most famous five-tooth walking 
cultivator made. It is the last word in easy handling; for strength 
and rigidity; for convenience in adjusting by handy levers to the just 
right depth and width of cut. It sure lays by clean crops. As standard 
equipment No. 8 comes with a complete set of cultivator steels, 
shovels for weeding, covering, hilling, furrowing and every cultivat- 
ing requirement of the average general or truck farm. Special 
sweeps and equipment to fit it may be added as needed. 

Full information about this famous tool is given on pages 34-36 of 
the Planet Jr. Catalog, showing complete line of seeders, hand hoes 
—walking and riding cultivators. Mailed free on request with handy 
home gardening manual—“‘How to ‘Grow What You Eat’ ”’. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Special- 






ized Field er Garden Implements in the World 
Dept. 30-D Sth & Glenwoed Ave., Philadelphia 
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Get More and Better Honey 


OUR Hoffman style slotted bottom bar frames and 
Dadant wired bee comb foundation help both beekeeper 
and bees to do more and better work. Frames are of BEE- 
WARE quality—the finest; clear, sound wood, carefully 
and accurately made. 

The foundation, made only of purest beeswax with 
wires already imbedded, comes carefully milled and 
packed. Fit it into the slotted bottom bar, nail the wedge 
top bar and your bees have a solid foundation on which to 
build and fill a perfect comb in quick time. 

Order these two BEEWARE labor savers in combination—10 frames and 10 sheets of wired 
foundation, only $1.98 postpaid to any point within the fourth postal zone from our nearest carlot 
J .. Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, Ark., Hamilton, IIL, or 
Sioux City, la. Golden catalogue of complete quality line of BEEWARE free on request. 


BEEWARE ° ® unin. 


500 BEEWARE dealers in states east of Utah, who can save you freight. 

















426 S. A. Montgomery Street 
Watertown, Wis. 








Productive Lands 


Crop payment omeasy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H. W. BYERLY 








11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical. Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardners, Suburbanites. Truckers 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1179-88rd Av. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 






catalog 
Free 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested In. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Strout’s Spring Farm 
Catalog Now Ready 


Mammoth illustrated time-saving guide to bargains in 
many states. One buyer writes ‘‘the farm 1 purchased 
is the best bargain I ever saw I wouldn't take $1300 
rofit on it." Write today for your free copy and get 
yest early selection. STROUT AGENCY, 7-CN, 
South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Paper bands or paper pots are economiica 
and handy for early plant growing 


THE EARLY TOMATO CROP 

Our family is so very fond of tomatoes 
that we always strive to get some plants 
out just as early as adn § in the spring 
These sometimes cost as much as five or 
ten cents each. Two years ago we bought 
a number of early plants, thinking to raise 
an extra early crop and sell while the price 
was at its highest. We put the plants out 
about May 12th. For about two weeks 
they did nicely and then frost killed them 

Last spring during the first days of 
February we filled several flower pots with 
rich garden soil and after allowing the soil 
to become thoroly warm behind the 
kitchen stove, we planted our tomato seeds 
in these pots. The pots were kept at a 
sunny south window. Each day we watered 
them with lukewarm rain water 
After the little plants came up we kept 
turning the pots so that first one side then 
another was toward the light. In this way 
the plants were strong and did not lean to 
one side. On fine days we would open the 
window for a few minutes and dew the 


| fresh air to blow on the plants. When they 


were about three or four inches tall we 
placed each one in a small paper pot 
filled with the soil they were growing in. 
These little pots were placed close to- 
gether in a shallow box and the box re- 
turned to the window. We continued to 
turn the box each day, as we had turned 


| the pots. Every morning the plants were 











given water. 

When the time came for setting, they 
were placed in the ground, pot and all. In 
this way they did not get ‘‘set back,” as 
the greenhouse plants often did when they 
were removed to the garden. We prepared 
for frost by moving a stack of the buckets 
used in the sugar camp to the garden. 
When it seemed likely to frost we turned 
one of these over each plant and removed 
them the following morning. This was 
very little trouble and saved us our plants 
so that we were able to sell the first of our 
crop at twenty cents a pound.—R. M.., 
Ind. a 

POULTRY MANURE 

Will Gilster, a successful vegetable 
grower on a forty-acre farm in south- 
western Wisconsin, had some unfortunate 
results with the application of fresh poul- 
try manure to his early vegetable land in 
the spring of 1926. He secured several 
loads of manure from the fattening plant 
of the local poultry producers’ asso- 
ciation, and top-dressed the land at a 
rather heavy rate. 

After harrowing the manure in well, the 
seed was sown, but the fertilizer proved 
to be too strong for most of the stuff 
planted. The vegetable oyster, asparagus, 
and oats seemed to stand the manure 
quite well, but the onions, lettuce, spinach, 
early cabbage, carrot, peas, beets, and 
other such vegetables were killed, so the 
Gilsters lost| several hundred dollars’ 
worth of early vegetable sales last year 
as a result of the experiment. We went 
thru the garden in the latter part of May 
and could see just where the manure had 
been spread. Some straggling plants were 
left_in the fertilized portion, but most of 
them had been killed. Those that re- 
mained looked sickly in comparison to 
the plants growing on the land that had 
been fertilized with barnyard manure. 
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Will Gilster and his son Alfred are 
operating the farm on a partnership basis. 


ho they regret having made the first | 
experiment on such a large scale, they are 


not disheartened over the failure, but 
will apply it more sparingly and will plow 
it under in preference to top dressing 
when they put on any more. Since 
horses have decreased in number in the 
city it has become exceedingly difficult to 
get horse manure, so they hope to utilize 
a part of the refuse from the feeding plant. 

The Gilsters increase their manure 
supply by milking eight or ten cows each 
winter. The cows are purchased in the 
fall just after the main work on vege- 
tables is over, are milked during the winter 
months, and sold the following spring. 
Not enough feed is produced on the farm 


to keep a herd of cows the year around, | 


and the labor requirements of the vege- 
tables will not permit anyway. The cows 
are well cared for during the winter and 
are usually sold in the spring for almost 
as much as they cost in the fall, so these 
men find dairying in winter and market 
gardening in summer the most proiitable 
combination of activities for the use of 
their time. 

C. E. Lampman of the poultry depart- 
ment at the Wisconsin college of agricul- 
ture recalls the practice followed on his 
home farm where 600 or 700 chickens 
were raised annually. They would load up 
the spreader almost full with stable ma- 








nure and cover the top of each load with a | 
five or six-inch layer of manure from the | 
poultry house. He says that no detri- | 


mental results followed when it was 
applied in this manner. 

Professor Griffith Richards of the soils 
department at the same station does not 
know of any experiments that have been 
tried at the college but he says poultry 
manure is especiall rich in available 
nitrogen, so it is likely to burn the plants 
if it is applied too heavily. Damage is 
more likely to follow in a dry year than in 
a wet. 

The writer recalls an experience of an 
Iowa farmer who hauled out a full load of 


manure from the poultry house and spread | 
it on a clover field. When the field was | 





sown with oats two years later the oats | 


grew so rank along this fertilized strip 
that it lodged. Had he followed the prac- 
tice used on the Lampman farm pod ap- 
plied the manure more sparingly or 


mixed it with other manure before apply- | 
ing, he probably would have had no | 


trouble with lodging.—G. A. P., Wis. 


PLANT PUTABAGAS THIS YEAR | 


Those who grow and eat the fine- 
grained and sweet yellow rutabaga will 
not have much of a relish for turaips 


again. One reason why rutabagas are not | 
more generally grown is that they need to | 


be planted in June, which is an odd month | 


for planting. Turnips have been so long a 
staple crop for summer sowing, and the 
planting time comes when the early crops 
are off and we are wanting something to 
take their place, so we remember them, 
but we forget rutabagas. Often the seeds 
are pen Ae and then allowed to remain 
unplanted—forgotten. While June is the 
ideal month, if you feel that there is any 
danger of your forgetting sow the seeds in 
May, for they will be pretty sure to make 
a o crop anyway, tho they like cool 
fall weather for their root development. 
There are both white and yellow rutabagas 


but I think the yellow are much the best. | 


Order a packet with your other seeds, sow 
some early if for noother|purpose than to 
have them in the garden as a reminder 
to sow the regular crop.—L. C 


_ Not every farmer should be a commer- 
cial fruit grower, but practically every 
farmer ought to have enough fruit for 








family use provided he has the inclination | 
to take care of the fruit plants as tho they | 


were one of his regular farm crops raised 
for cash. 
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See that you get 
this with paint 


Le paint just for “looks”. 
Paint for property protection! 
Genuine protective paint gives 
you as real a property protection 
as your insurance policy. 


un-Proof 
Paint 


—pays for itself over and over in 
the saving of repair bills and pre- 
vention of depreciation. 


It more than beautifies. It pene- 
trates every pore and fiber of the 
surface, keeping out moisture and 
decay. It is a genuine protective 
paint of highest quality. 


Not the lowest priced per gallon 
but low in square-foot cost on the 
building because of great cover- 
ing capacity per gallon. 
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Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or acting painters, 

Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes”— a 
Plate Glass Company has a helpful complete book on home 
product that exactly fills furnishing and decorating — 
your requirements. Sold by sent free. Address Dept. G. 
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DITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis., — 
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Test your tires 
every Friday 


Guessing at your air pressure 
causes doubt and worry, and 
soon proves costly. 

Owna Schrader Gauge and 
keep your mind free from 
tire-worry by using it every 
Friday. Schrader Gauges 
have been standard for years. 


Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 deal- 
ers throughout the world. 









A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London} 
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EXTRA SPUDS AT LOW COST 


It seems impossible to have potatoes at 
ten cents a-bushel, doesn’t it? 

As a matter of fact, potatoes cannot be 
produced at that rate if you count the 
matter of fertility and cost of harvesting, 
etc., of the potatoes. However, in another 
sense, Frank Boynton of Scioto county, 
Ohio, did get some potatoes for ten cents 
a bushel. 

Spraying is what did it. He harvested 
forty-nine bushels more potatoes per acre 
on a sprayed plot than from his unsprayed 
plot. Certified seed was planted on all 
the plots of the demonstration. The pota- 
toes that were not sprayed yielded eighty- 
six bushels to the acre; ten of these eighty- 
six bushels were graded as culls. The 
oe potatoes in the same field and on 
the same sort of ground with exactly the 
same sort of fertilizer yielded a hundred 
and thirty-five bushels to the acre and 
there were only two bushels that were 
graded out as cull potatoes. 

On account of weather conditions which 
prevented the use of a power sprayer in 
the field, only two sprays could be applied. 
These two sprays cost about $2.50 each 
per acre for the labor and material. For 
$5 forty-nine bushels of potatoes were 
added to the total yield, and there were 
eight bushels fewer culls than on the un- 
sprayed plot. This additional yield cost 
ten cents per bushel, or right at that. 

The explanation of this profit-making 
practice is the fact that the use of the 
spray material preserved the green leaf 
surface of the plants from fungus and 
insect attacks. Remember that the leaves 
are the food manufactories of the plant. 
The potato tuber is merely an enlarged 
stem in which the food manufactured by 
the leaves is stored. A plant without leaves 
cannot produce because these tubers store 
only the food that is manufactured in the 
green leaves with the aid of sunlight. 

If you plant potatoes, and want the 
maximum of returns from your ground, by 
all means spray them according to the 
definite spray program already worked 
out for you. 


LET’S HAVE MORE AND CLEANER 
FRUIT 


Continued from page 36 

spray and this third spray to about a week, 
or ten days at most, for every warm day 
hastens the hatching of codling moth eggs 
just that much, and the poison must be 
already in place waiting for the larvae if 
you are going to get any results from 
spraying. It never does any good to spray 
apples after the worms are once inside the 
skin of the apple. 

If — maggots are present it may take 
a couple of additional sprays in July to 
control them, and for [ate apples it is 
always well to spray once more the latter 
part of July or in early August. 

The same sprays that are used for 
apples may be employed for pears, quinces 
and the like. 

Now, when we are spraying our apple 
trees we always shoot the first two or three 


| sprays that are applied to the apples right 


on to the cherries and the plums. That 
isn’t exactly the right thing to do, but 
when a person has only four or five plum 
trees and perhaps a couple of cherry trees, 


| it is not the most convenient thing in the 


world to mix up a spray especially for these 
trees with plenty of other work around the 
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The 
BANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR 
Sprayer 


For spraying gar- 
dens, trees, vines, 
shrubs, potatoes, 
cotton, with any 
kind of insecti- 
cide.Sprays white- 
wash, cold water 
paint, insecti- 
cides, oils, etc. Sprays anything in liquid 
form. Capacity four gallons; tank of double 
seamed and riveted galvanized steel— 
(also made in heavy solid brass.) Seam- 
less rass pump 2 in. diameter with ma- 
chined cast brass pump head; automatic 
eons brass meee. adjustable, mist 
© coarse stream; fe i 

rod; malleable spade pte ye ern 
justable shoulder strap. Every Banner 
Sprayer is d 8 EP ete and i spected 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Sold by hardware, 










































D. B. SMITH & CO. 
Inc, 
Utica, New York 










































Every seedwholeand 
clean when an Owens 
does the threshing. 
No re-cleaner neces- 
sary. Immense sep- 
aratingspaceand two 
cylinders handle the 
rankest pea and bean 
vines without losing 
a single seed. 









' 
GUARANTEED 
Lightestrunningbean 
thresher ever in- 
vented. 40 years the 
world’s standard. Six 
sizes. Guaranteed. 
Write today for all 
details! 

jJ. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Cabbage and 
Onion Plants 


Open field grown, strong, well-rooted from 
treated seed. Labeled with variety name, 
fifty to bundle, damp moss to roots. Cab- 
bage: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and 
Late Flat Dutch. 100, 50c; 200, 

75c; 300, $1.00;500, $1.25;1,000, 

$2.00; 5,000, $8.00. Parcel Post 
prepaid. Safe arrival, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for free 

and Plant catalog also giving 
prices of Onion Plants. 


UNION PLANT CO. 
Dept. “D”,Texarkana,Ark. 


























Weeds — - Fine tor Trock Gardeners, 
Gutter Bar Attachment’ ar ~ 

on Shaw Garden ¥ 3 Estates 

Also plows, seeds, cult! 


ite 
Prompt shpments covets, Sere 2) Write TODAY 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. sF.1, Galesburg, Kansas 
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Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and : 
Baskets Fa) ) . 
Write for our Bia) 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 








Wil 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO.,Box 129, NEW ALBANY IND. 
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plavesitfiply crying for immediate at- 
tention. 

If you have a commercial planting of 
plums and cherries, however, it is going to 
pay you to give them the much-needed 
attention with spray. You will find the 
arsenate of lead and limesulfur s rays en- 
tirely satisfactory for plums and cherries 
following the above recommendations as 
to concentration of the spray. For these 
fruits the first spray is applied just before 
the flower buds break. f hen the second 
spray is pete when the plums are the 
size of smal oe and the third spray just 
when the fruit begins to color. Usually two 
sprays, if “applied | thoroly on cherries, will 
be erie 

For the currant, gooseberry and the 
like, it is entirely ‘practical in the farm 

arden simply to drive past the bush 
fruits with the sprayer when you are 
applying the first, second and sometimes 
the third spray to the apple trees, and 
shoot that same spray mixture over these 
bush fruits. Do a good thoro job of spray- 
ing at the same time you put on the first 
two or three sprays on the apples, and you 
are going to be able to control the fungus 
diseases fairly well, and certainly the 
insect pests that attack these bush fruits. 

Perfect equipment goes a long way 
toward making the job of spraying easy. 
There is no question about that. However, 
the experience of farmer after farmer 
points to the fact that it is not necessary 
to wait until he has an expensive power 
sprayer, that it is not necessary to wait 
until there is a power sprayer in the neigh- 
borhood, before he can get good fruit. 

Results With Small Outfit 

I remember an instance of a chap in 
Jones county, lowa, who became inter- 
ested enough in spraying to order a barrel 
sprayer. lt wasn’t a very big outfit, but 
he mounted it in a 50-gallon barrel and 
we mixed up some spray dope. The outfit 
came too late for us to put on that spray 
just before the blossoms opened, but it was 
all ready to go when the petals had 
dropped, so we gave those trees an extra 
thoro going-over at that time. Then two 
additional ve were applied later on in 
the season. He had about 50 trees in the 
orchard, and as I reeall it we had to fill 
that barrel about five times for the petal- 
drop spray, and about four times for each 
of the fo owing sprays. 

Right around twenty pounds of lead 
arsenate was used, and this cost $5. We 
spoiled a 25-gallon barrel of liquid lime- 
sulfur. Of course not all of it was used. As 
a matter of fact, we used only 1714 gallons 
but he used the limesulfur that he had 
left over for spraying hog houses, calf 
pens and the dhidlen house, and by the 
way, the limesulfur certainly cleaned up 
his chicken house in great shape. 

Nevertheless, the whole bill was charged 
against the orchard and it amounted to 
$6.25 for the limesulfur, a total of $11.25 
for his spray materials. His barrel pump 
cost about $25 and for this man’s orchard 
that pump was good for ten or fifteen 
years, with proper care. 

It took the two of us a half day to put 
on each spray, or three days of man labor, 
and a total of a day and a half for the 
team. We left a couple of trees unsprayed 
just for com — and you never saw 
a man more in your life than he 
was at the oan of the season, simply 
Because he had lost the crop on those two 
trees, or rather the majority of it. On his 
sprayed trees he had 97 percent good clean 


salable fruit, and on the unsprayed trees | 
he had less than 40 percent salable fruit, | 


besides all the work of picking it over and 
sorting. 

There is another beauty about spraying 
regularly every year and giving the com- 
plete spray program every year; it becomes 
easier oe easier to control the bugs and 


the fungus diseases. There are simply less 
bugs to fight from year to year. The trees | 
make a sturdier, healthier growth, and 
altogether spraying becomes increasingly 
profitable because of its cumulative results. 
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A BATH TUB 


that tests automobiles 


S-P-L-A-S-H through the bath tub goes the 
General Motors car. Out onto the slippery 
road it dashes. On go the brakes! 

What is the reason for such torture of an 
innocent automobile P 


The answer is that the engineers at the 
General Motors Proving Ground take nothing 


for granted. They want to know what hap- 
pens when a car ploughs through water. They 
insist too on measuring, with special machines 
which they have built, just how quickly the 
car can be stopped and just how much pres- 
sure of the foot is required to stop it. 


Altogether General Motors has 136 different 
tests by which cars are proved as they never 
have been proved before; nothing is left in 
doubt. All of which means that you are buy- 
ing doubly assured safety, reliability and com- 
fort when you choose a General Motors car. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC # OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK * LASALLE + CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS, BUSES & TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerater 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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at lower operating cost 


—through an oil made 
exclusively for Fords 


OUR husky Ford truck, your 

sturdy Ford car are built to 
give the utmost service at the 
lowest possible operating cost. 


But—no car can be expected to 
give the best service at the lowest 
cost, if it isn’t given proper lubri- 
cation. And that is particularly 
true of the Ford. 


In your Ford the motor and 
transmission are combined in one 
housing, which means that both 
must be lubricated by one and the 
same oil, Yet those are two distinct 
lubricating jobs and each de- 
mands special characteristics in a 
lubricant. 

Obviously thatdual-task of Ford 
lubrication demands more than a 
good motor-oil—more than a good 
transmission lubricant. Itdemands 
an oil that isacombination of both, 


The oil that gives new 
Ford economies 
After four years of study and 


experiment, after thousands of 
laboratory and road tests Tide 


Water engineers compounded 
Veedol Forzol, an oil designed 
solely for Ford use. 


And this one oil correctly lubri- 
cates both the Ford motor and the 
Ford transmission. 


Today, more than a million 
Ford owners use Veedol Forzol 
and enjoy these definite operating 
economies. 


The 8 Economies of 
Veedol Forzol 


1. Eliminates costly chatter 

10 to 25% gasoline saving 
. 10 to 25% saving in oil 

. Reduces carbon 10 to 25% 
. Resists heat and friction 

. Resists fuel dilution 

. Increases ability to coast 

. Reduces repair bills 


DDO S& 000 


Veedol Forzol will improve 
your Ford’s operation and keep 
down its operating costs. You can 
get it in convenient 5 gallon con- 
tainers; also in 15, 30 and 50 
gallon drums. Always ask for 
Veedol Forzol by name. Buy from 
dealers who display the orange 
and black Veedol Forzol sign. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Branches or 
warehouses in all principal cities, 





The economy oil for Fords 


In your Fordson tractor be sure to use Veedol Special 
Heavy, the oil designed especially for Fordson use. 
It gives the famous heat-tested “film of protection” which safe- 


{ guards your Fordson from deadly heat and friction. 
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We used to think that if we could get a 
hog up to two hundred pounds or so at nine 
or ten months of age we were doing well. 
Nowadays, if we cannot produce this 
size of hog 1n six or seven months we think 
there is something wrong with our meth- 
ods. The same illustration might be ap- 
ner to the raising of fruit trees. Our 
orefathers expec to wait about fifteen 
years for an apple tree to begin bearing 
Now we have varieties that with proper 
care can be made to produce fruit in just 
a few years. 

It takes a lot of hard work and no little 
expense to grow a fruit tree, and the quick- 
er the tree begins to pay its own expense 
the more profit we may expect. One of the 
most important things we can do to get 
quick and profitable results is to give our 
trees the right start. 

Nothing but the best of trees should 
ever be set. I would rather give a dollar 
for a good tree than ten cents for a doubt- 
ful one. It is not always by appearance 
that we can tell a good tree from a bad 
one. Often the best-looking ones are the 
worst. A few years ago I set some fine- 
looking apple trees that made a very 
vigorous growth for a few years and then 
withered away from a faulty root system. 
while some scrawny-looking trees set 
nearby are doing fine. 

Selecting Stock 


How then is a beginner to know how 
to select the right kind of stock? The 
safest plan he can follow is to buy only 
from well-established and reputable nur- 
series. It is much better to go direct to 
the nursery and select the stock for your- 
self. In making your selections, pay no 
attention to the body of the young tree, 
but be sure that it has a well-developed 


| root system. The root system of a fruit 


tree might be compared to the vital organs 
of an animal, and we know that no animal 
can make proper growth unless it has 
sound vital organs. We can grow any 
kind of top we desire on our trees, but we 
can never replace a faulty root system. 

After getting the best stock available, 
it is very necessary to use great care in the 
all-important job of setting. Taking it for 
granted that you have selected a good loca- 
tion and good soil for your trees, I want 
to give you a few pointers on how to set 
trees so that they will start right into 
growing. I have set trees so late in the 
spring that they were beginning to leaf and 
had such good luck that the leaves were 
not wilted. I have nothing whatever to 
say about the merits or demerits of fall 
planting, but have never tried it myself, 
so what I am saying applies to spring 
planting. 

It is a good plan to dig the holes in the 
fall so that the fresh soil may get the 
“‘weathering’’ of winter, as this makes the 
soil more crumbly. However, it is not 
absolutely essential to do the digging in 
the fall. The holes for apple trees should 
be big and deep. Peach and other trees 
may be set in smaller holes. Setting 
should never be done in wet weather, but 
only when the soil will crumble nicely in 
the fingers 

With a spade, loosen up the soil in the 
bottom of the hole and then cover the 
entire bottom with about two inches of top 
soil, breaking up all the clods and working 
like you were going to plant vegetable 
seeds. Prune the roots of the tree to 
about two-thirds of their length, and then 
set the tree in the center of the hole. 
Straighten out all the fine roots and head 
them in the direction you want them to 
grow. Get some more top soil and with 
the fingers work this soil in around the 
roots, pressing it firmly. Keep this up till 
all the roots are covered, then shovel in 
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to pack it down by tramping with the feet. 
When the hole lacks a couple of inches of 
being full, quit tramping, and level up with 


loose soil. This leaves the tree site slightly | 


depressed, and is an aid to catching and 
holding moisture. It is also a good plan to 
loosen the soil in every direction for a 
couple of feet. This may be done by jab- 
bing with the spade 

If vou have good trees, and set them in 
the above manner,.you have done much 
to insure proper growth. Your next care 
will be to fertilize, prune, and spray the 
tree, and to protect it from its innumerable 
enemies. A thrifty tree is a monument to 
a man’s industry, while a scrub reflects on 
his husbandry, and is an eyesore to all tree 
lovers. Do not be satisfied until you have 


done your best toward your fruit trees, and | 
nature will see that you are rewarded.— | 


L. H., Ill 


GROWING TREES AREA HERITAGE | 


IN PROSPECT 
Continued from page 16 


stocky, long, straight, clean trunks from 
which the highest grade of logs can be 
produced, 
Average figures 
60 years old would probably be 72 feet 


in height, 18.3 inches in diameter and | 


contain 100 board feet of lumber. 

Growth studies must always distin- 
guish clearly between open-grown and 
close-grown trees and stands, for there is 
a close relationship between the supply of 
light and soil and the rate of development 
of the individual tree. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1392 tells of a single- 
grown walnut tree in Tennessee 76 years 
old which yielded five logs with a board 
foot volume of 1,150 feet and sold for 
$164.84 at the railroad loading point, thus 
netting the owner an average gross 


the rest of the soil, stopping now and then | 
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indicate that a tree | 


2 
3 


revenue of $2.17 each year it lived. These | 
figures are probably close to the average | 
maximum production from single-grown | 


trees. 


Nuts in the shell sell at $1 to $5 per | 


bushel. Walnut kernels sell for $.50 to 
$1.25 per pound. Average figures indicate 
at a pound of nuts will yield about one- 
ird of a pound of kernels, which will 
ways find a ready market and are deli- 
ious for home consumption. 

Seed years are intermittent, and yields 
vary so much that no estimate as to 
frequency of bearing or yield can be given. 
Nevertheless walnuts are produced every 


year and perhaps your plantation will be | 
If so, | 
The | 


the one to yield a bumper crop. 
»w should they be cared for? 
indling of the nuts may be divided into 
harvesting, hulling, curing, and cracking. 
The walnuts should be picked up just as 


soon as they fall from the tree. Hulls | 
should be removed by running thru a corn | 


sheller or by forcing thru holes in a plank 
just a little larger than the nut. Removing 
the hulls while green is desirable because 
it aids in preventing the kernels from 
becoming dark colored or strong in flavor. 

The hulled nuts should be cured by 
spreading out to dry on wire screens or 

oard surfaces in layers not more than 
three nuts deep. If the weather is damp 
1° the nuts are stored indoors, they should 
e stirred thoroly each day. 

Cracking is a tedious job and is usually 
.cecomplished by the use of hammer and 
mother’s old flatiron. There is, however, 
1 nut cracking machine on the market but 
ts purchase would not be good business 
inless one had a large crop of nuts. 

Careful curing of the nuts is absolutely 
necessary if top prices are to be obhaieal. 
Shrinkage and decay result if the nuts are 
not properly dried. 


It makes it a lot easier to get the spray- 
ing done if the spraying machine is put 
into shape and everything is ready to go 
three or four weeks before it is necessary 
to put on the first spray. 
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Why you will 





SUCCESSFUL 


This new plant is built 
in two sizes, 750 and 


1500 Watts. 


choose a 


hoeaaem rinse Proud EQ eali 1t 


Compact. Complete- 
ly enclosed. No sep- 
arate tanks for fuel, 
oil or water. 


Both electricity and 
engine power from 
one plant atone cost. 


Easy to operate. Use 
with or without stor- 
age batteries. With 
battery, simply press 
lever to start. 


Selective control. 
Note single switch 
knob control in illus 
tration for “start,” 
‘high charge,’ ‘‘low 
charge,’’ ‘‘stop,’’ 
““‘belt’’ and “‘line.”’ 


Advanced design. Ro- 
tating parts balanced 
as in finest automo- 
biles. Has patented 
**Ricardo”’ cylinder 
head and unique cool- 
ingsystem of ourown 
design. Pressure lu- 
bricated. And many 
other advanced fea- 
tures. 


Economical. More 
power from same fuel 
Operates on kerosene 
or gasoline. 

Safe. Approved by 
Fire Underwriters. 
No flicker of lights. 
Automatic taper 


charge assures maxi- 
mum battery life. 


Completely 
equipped. 


| Automatic electric, engine 
or motor driven home water 


plants. 


120 to 5000 gallons 


per hour. Prices $84.75 and 
| up, depending on type and 


eize. 





“Z" Engines. 
lionin use. 

2 hp. bat. equipt......§ 48.50 
2 hp. mag. equipt.... 
3 hp. mag. equipt.... 
6 hp. mag. equipt.... 





A half mil- 


58.50 


Prices are f. o. b. factory: 


add freight to your town. 





Steel Ecli Windmill—a 
ad that will last a 


me. 
care as a 


Built with the 
engine. 
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A small payment and 
home comfort is yours 
under the Fairbanks- | _ 
Morse Finance Plan. 









HomME!? 


Proud because electric light now flashes its warm 
welcome to the whole neighborhood. Proud because 
lighthas made every part of the home livable. Proud 
becausetheir home—thathomeof homes—now holds 
up its head and takes its place in a modern world! 


AN you think of anything that can give you 

as much solid comfort for as many hours 
every day as a light plant? Can you think of 
anything costing so little that represents a bet- 
ter investment? 


Thousands have bought the Fairbanks-Morse 
Light Plant as a source of comfort—and then 
discovered that the time saved through elimina- 
tion of work paid for it many times over! 

Into the new Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plant has — 
gone the wealth of experience accumulated during the 
many years since Fairbanks-Morse built the first of all 
home light plants 20 years ago. 

It is a real home light plant—fully enclosed so that 
children can safely play around it—equipped with one- 
knob selective control that a boy or girl can operate 
self-contained—ready for immediate connection to house 
wiring. 

The smooth purr of its balanced motor—the flood of un- 
flickering light it gives—is proof of new standards in light 
plant manufacture. And these are only outward evidences 
of painstaking design and advanced featurgs that are 
possessed by it alone. 

Picture the happiness it will bring into your home and 
life. Picture the pride of ownership. But do not forget 
that you can buy it as a business proposition—sma// pay- 
ments if you wish. 

Make that your final reason for acting now. See your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer or mail the coupon below. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home - Light ‘Plants 






“Every Line a Leader” 


LD eet es et Se, a Se 


Fairbanks-Morse Products , 


y/ covering every state in the Union 






















of FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
| me Saas Dept. 4121, 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
oz’ Engines Chicago, Vv. Ss. A. ’ 
O) Steel Eclipse Please send free book describing new Light 
Windmills Plant, also complete infoimation concerning 
O Home Water the items I have checked. 
Plants 
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achines 
O Electric Motors Adame 
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Junior Farmers and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interest of Farm Boys and Girls 














Russell Johnson being paid for his corn 


CORN AT $40 A BASKET 

USSELL JOHNSON, a 4-H club mem- 

ber in Whitley county, Indiana, claims 
the honor of raising one of the highest 
priced baskets of corn sold this year. To 
encourage the growing of a variety of corn 
that would yield well, mature early and 
possess good feeding qualities, the 4-H 
club committee of the Whitley county 
farm bureau, in cooperation with the 
rotary club of Columbia City, distributed 
twenty bushels of a good variety among 
fifty-three club boys. 

Each boy agreed to enter seventy-five 
ears of corn at the club show and that 
those ears were to pay for the seed fur- 
nished him. Any money left after paying 
expenses was to finance the next year’s 
club. In recognition of the 4-H club boys 
who completed a year’s work, the rotary 
club gave a banquet to 100 boys and their 
fathers. 

An auction sale closed the project. It 
was then the best basket was sold for $40 
to John Mowrye The corn is offered as a 
prize to the boy or girl in Whitley county 
who writes the best essay on corn. The 
second prize basket was raised by David 
Reider. 


A YOUNG CLUB DIRECTOR 

Clarence Bundy, 18-year-old club work- 
er of Steele county, Minnesota, has made 
an unusual record in club work. C. F. 
Curtis, dean of agriculture at Iowa state 
college, says it is the most outstanding 
record he has ever seen. 

Clarence was born on a farm but like 
a large number of farm boys, he decided to 
quit the farm. He started to high school 
intending to study commerce. 

Six years ago he was attracted to the 
club projects started by E. T. Meredith of 
Des Moines, lowa. He purchased a pure- 
bred poland-china pig for $20, which he 
fattened and sold for $40. 

In the spring of 1922 he purchased two 
duroe jersey pigs which he fitted and 
showed at the Steele county fair. He won 
$27 in cash prizes and a trip to the live- 
stock show at St. Paul. 

This success convinced Clarence that 
the farm was not so bad after all, so he 
decided to study agriculture. Since that 
time he has become an enthusiastic club 
worker and leader and has won many 





Conducted by KIRK FOX 


prizes in showing and in judging. He has 
won four trips to the aa state 
fair, one trip to the National Dairy Show 
at Detroit, one trip to the National Live- 
stock Show in Chicago, one cream sepa- 
rator, $440 in cash prizes and a large num- 
ber of ribbons. 

Last year Clarence organized a 4-H 
club in Meriden township where there 
had never been one before. He succeeded 
in interesting thirty-two boys and girls in 
club work and Meriden township now 
has one of the most active 4-H ys in 
the state of Minnesota. Last fall the 
members of this club won over $350 in 
cash prizes at the Minnesota state fair and 
two of them won trips to the International 
Livestock Show in Chicago. 

Clarence is now at Iowa state college, 
and most of his money comes from his 
stock and his prizes.—E. L. R., Iowa. 


SHADE 
The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


His glorious company of trees 
Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 


Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 


The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done, 
Enter and rest, Oh, weary one! 


And feet the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God’s hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 

Hath cause to thank Him gratefully. 
Theodosia Garrison. 


From The Melody of Earth. 


JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 


To develop in young folks a love of 
forests and forest life as the forest re- 
sources they will inherit are built up, the 
state of Wisconsin, thru its 4-H club work, 
hopes to enroll 300 boys in forestry proj- 
ects this year. Those who take up this 
work will be known as junior forest 
rangers of Wisconsin. 

Members will learn the names of trees, 
how to start seedlings, plant trees, prevent 
fires and be able to instruct others in the 
work. T. L. Bewick, state club leader at 
Madison, Wisconsin, has prepared a very 
interesting pamphlet containing an out- 
line of the new work, suggested programs, 
ete. We hope this plan will succeed so well 
it will spread to all our Middle West 
states. Even our prairie states now realize 
the necessity of planting trees and thou- 
sands of seedlings are going out every year. 


AFRAID OF FAILURE? 

Yes, for every worthwhile undertaking 
it is possible to point out failures. But 
let us remember that where one failed 
others succeeded. The following quota- 
tions of James from the Greek Anthology 
is a good one to remember: 








“A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark, when we were 
lost, 
Weathered the gale.’’ 
Flax Rust, special bulletin 109, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

















Leonard Walker and Dana Perkins 


VEGETABLE PACKS 

The public wants fruits and vegetables 
in attractive packages and will pay for 
the extra work according to Leonard 
Walker and Dana Perkins of Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio. These club boys raise truck 
crops and chose packing as their demon- 
stration. They tell of two farmers who 
stood together in their market last fall. 
One had new baskets and the other did 
not. The produce in the new baskets was 
sold out in two hours while the man with 
the soiled baskets was obliged to stay in 
the market all day. 

Very early select tomatoes are each 
wrapped in paper to prevent bruising and 
to keep rot from spreading from one 
tomato to another. The stems are left on 
the tomatoes. Ten pounds are packed to 
the basket, on which the cover is then 
ni and taped down. As tomatoes 
xecome cheaper in the season, they are no 
longer wrapped in paper. Each one is 
carefully wiped, however, and packed in 
10-pound baskets. During the canning 
season tomatoes are packed in baskets con- 
taining one-half aed wee 

Lettuce baskets are used for early sweet 
corn. From three to five dozen ears are 
placed in each basket and the number 
marked on the cover. Grapes are best 
packed in baskets which are packed ten 
yaskets to a carton. In this way no flies 
can get to the fruit nor is there a chance 
for it to get spilled. 


BOYS STUDY BUSINESS 


A bank account of $1,400 at the close 
of his senior year in high school is proof 
that business methods learned in yoca- 
tional education classes paid Harvey 
Heyman, Erie county, Ohio. 

For his first project Harvey cleared 
$134 on an acre of potatoes. The.second 
year when he was a sophomore he raised 
an acre of popcorn and one of potatoes. 
The two made him $412. The third year 
he raised three acres of potatoes which 
he estimated would clear him $844. 

In Lake county, Ohio, David Dunlap re- 
ports a labor income of over $1,000 from 
a. poultry project and he still has 676 
pullets. 
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set cold at 
sandths of an inch. 


Ordinary spark plug has 
no self-adjusting gap fea- 
ture; its gap is un- 
varying for starting and 
running. 


Heat -responsive, bi- metal 
strip used exclusively on 
Moto Meter Spark Plugs 


opens spark gap instantly to 
30 thousandths, proper run- 
ning gap. 





When you press your foot on the 
starter—why do the lights godown? 


Night or day, when you press your 
foot on the starter, a great amount of 
current is used to turn the engine; as 
a consequence, very little finds its way 
to the spark gap. 


While starting, a battery may be only 
60% efficient—a reduced voltage, just 
when maximum poweris most needed; 
logically with such aconditiona small 
spark gap is essential, to insure quick 
ignition and preveot oa 
battery, 


Hot, intensive spark for 
easy starting. Spark gap 
15 thou- 


d 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A new, improved ‘ignition service 


The Moto Meter Spark Plug with its 
self-adjusting spark gap, represents 
the greatest advance in spark plug 
design in 20 years. 


The advantage of a small gap for 
starting and a wide gap for running, 
now available in this plug, is recog- 
nized and euvisenl everywhere. 
The ordinary spark plug must neces- 
sarily be a compromise because its set, 
fixed gap cannot vary its performance 
to treat two such dissimilar conditions 
as starting and running. 


With the Moto Meter pet pice 
Spark Plug easy starting and smoot 

running are assured because the origi- 
nal gap of 15 thousandths of an inch 
increases to 30 thousandths the in- 


—within the reach of every motorist 


stant the engine starts. When the 
ignition is turned off, the gap adjusts 
itself to the original small opening. 
Its performance is unfailing. 


Being a Moto Meter product, the 
motoring public may safely assume 
that other features which contribute 
to its remarkable performance, such 
as its new process insulator, double 
threaded terminal post, gauge, anti. 
rust shell, etc., reflect the high stand- 
ard of quality that has been identified 
always with the famous Boyce Moto 
Meter. 

The Moto Meter Self-adjusting Spark Plug 
offers a super-ignition service at a cost vir- 
tually that of ordinary plugs. Install a set in 
your own car; enjoy the thrill of improved 
motor performance; we know you will agree 
it is a real achievement. 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name Moto Meter is the registered trade mark and exclusive property of this company 


{ A proper size and type of Moto Meter Self-adjusting Spark Plug for every engine. 
For Fords 75c. For other cars 90c. For Bus and Truck {Heavy Duty} $1.00 


MoOIOMETER, 


SELF-ADJUSTING 


SPAR 









PLUG 


Moto Meter 
Tire Tester 


IF IT’S A MOTO METER PRODUCT IT’S THE LEADER IN ITS LINE 
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48 . 
A WOODPECKER’S HOUSE 


In the eyes of the forester a decaying 
tree is an abomination, in the scheme of 
nature it is an accommodation to many a 
creature, both 
feathered and 
furred. It furnishes 
them with a home 
exactly suited to 
their needs. With 
this thought in 
mind, hollow logs 
for birdhouses may 
be saved with their 
bark intact. They 
are set on end on 
some post, or better 
yet, on the trunk of 
some dead tree. 

A home just as 
nature herself 
would have provided is thus made for the 
happy housekeeping of some woodpecker 
or squirrel family. ‘he bark is left on the 
pole or tree trunk on which these houses 
are erected.—C. L. M., N. D. 














THE OLD NEST 
An odd-looking nest I so often can see; 
It hangs very low from a box elder tree. 
It must have been made by a mother bird wise, 
It looks good and strong for a home of its size. 
The binders are laced to the branches nearby; 
The shape it is perfect—the walls very high, 
The storms from the east and gales from the 
west 
Have blown for two years on this oriole’s nest, 
W hich seems to defy all the powers of air, 
Determined to stay in its place, right there. 
I think of the brood that was rocked to and 
fro 

By breezes so gentle and whisperings low. 
I'll miss the lone nest which to me is so dear, 
And hope it will hang there for many a year. 
It will not be long when the birds we shall see 
A-building again in the box elder tree. 

—Mrs. J. B., Wis. 


THE APPLE FACTORY 


Our young folks who have been so for- 
tunate as to win trips to the city have 
stood in amazement before the whirring, 
rumbling machinery in the factories. Such 
a complex organization of wheels and 
gears necessary to make the things for our 
daily needs! 

But I just wonder if these girls and boys 
couldn’t show our big manufacturers 
equally complicated processes any day on 
the farm where no wheels are required and 
no sound except the birds and bees is 
heard from spring until fall. Out in the 
orchard last fall you gathered hundreds of 
delicious packages of food all wrapped in 
beautiful, sanitary covers. Yet you didn’t 
see any smoke coming from tall chimneys 
last summer where those apples were being 
manufactured. 

Break off the tip of a tiny maple or box 
elder braach in early spring and notice the 
long icicle that forms from the dripping 
sap. Now the buds are opening with their 
flowers and leaves. Those leaves must 
manufacture the substances that make 
you a delicious apple next fall or winter. 
Not a sound is made and yet Nature is 
combining sunshine with sap from the 
roots into an apple that is beautiful, 
fragrant and delicious. 

In the leaves there are masses of green 
material which manufacture from the sun- 
shine the complicated materials that go 
into our apple. In addition to supplying 
the roots with the necessary food material 
we must also make sure there are plenty of 
these little leaf machines or our apples 
will be small, poor in flavor and quality. 
On very heavily laden trees there are often 
less than 20 or 30 leaves per apple. Then 
the fruit will be small. At least 30 or 40 
medium-sized leaves are needed for each 
apple and for specially large, fine fruit as 
many as 50 leaves. Apples abundantly 
supplied with leaves also ripen slightly 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


earlier than the same variety on trees 
heavily crowded with fruit. 

By girdling the bark from a small limb, 
you can make the apples on that branch 
depend upon the leaves isolated with them 
as no food material can pass either way 
across the broken bark. When larger 
branches are ringed, all the leaves near 
the apples may be removed. Then you 
will find the apples can draw food material 
from leaves two to four feet away as easily 
as from those closer to the fruit. 

If we stop to realize that when we plant 
an apple tree we are actually establishing 
a very marvelous factory, the work is easy 
and highly interesting. If your farm al- 
ready has plenty fruit trees, I hope you 
will plant at least one useful tree this 
spring. They work quietly but without 
een we would have a hard time getting 
along. 


STEER FEEDERS 

Clyde Batie and Niles Wallace live in 
Dawson county, Nebraska. They are 
interested in steer feeding and chose that 
as their club demonstration. Calves suit 
them better than older steers because less 
money is required in handling younger 
animals and the investment is turned in 
a shorter time. Two calves can often be 
bought for the same money as one two- 
year-old. 

The calf has a further advantage over 
the steer in using less feed for 100 pounds 
of gain. A steer, the boys found, used 14 
bushels of shelled corn as compared with 
9 1% bushels for the calf in making the same 
gain. On a two-year-old the boys found 
that 100 pounds of gain cost $12 while on 
a calf the cost was only $8 per hundred. 
This figure varies with prices of feeds. A 
calf also makes use of a greater part of his 
feed than a steer. 

Heifers weighing around 900 pounds sell 
equally as well as steers but after they 
reach 1,000 pounds, the market dis- 
criminates against them because they 
carry too much internal fat. The market 
now demands smaller cuts of meat and 
after all the market must be pleased. The 
boys showed a T-bone steak that cost $1 
cut from a two-year-old. A similar cut 
from a calf sold for 50 cents. Considerable 

















Clyde Batie and Niles Wallace 


more waste in bone and fat was evident 
on the large cut. 

These boys have fed baby beef*for.sev- 
eral years and never fail to make a profit. 
They sell in late summer and early fall. 
They were helped in their work by Russell 
Batie. 


April, 1927 
SUCCESS WITH SHEEP 


Rolling bluegrass pasture thru— which 
runs a creek fed by clear, cold springs on 
the hillside, is the ideal stamping ground 
of the flock of sheep owned by the Williams 
Brothers of Iowa county, Wisconsin. For 
more than four years these young men, 
Gorden and Grant, have been raising 
registered and grade Dorsets. 

Grant is seventeen and a senior in high 
school. Gorden, who is nineteen and a 
high school graduate, is now devoting his 
entire time to the successful raising of 
livestock. For several years they have 
been producing prize lambs and showing 
them at the county fair. 

Gorden told me, “Grant and I started 
our club work in 1924. We show at only 
one fair each year. In 1924 we entered 
five head of sheep. We won three first 
prizes and two seconds in the breeding 
class and fifth and sixth in the lamb clu! 
For this first year our premium money 
amounted to $24. We were awarded first 
and second in the breeding classes in 1925. 
In the lamb club we received two firsts 
and two seconds. We were showing only 
four sheep, but our premiums totaled $44. 








Gorden and Grant Williams 


We entered four head in 1926 and won 
three firsts in the breeding class and second 
and third in the lamb club. Our premium 
money amounted to $28. Altogether, we 
won nine firsts, six seconds, a third, fifth, 
and sixth, or eighteen prizes on thirteen 
head of sheep.” 

The ewes on the Williams farm start 
to lamb in December and finish in May 
For the club wérk the boys generally 
choose lambs born in March or April. 
By the first week of August, which is the 
time the local fair is held, the lambs are 
four or five months old. This is the best 
age for club work. At that age they are of 
about the right size and proper finish. A 
month before the fair the boys pick out 
the lambs which show the greatest promise 
as show lambs. They turn them into a 
small lot with plenty of grass and feed 
them grain twice a day. 

Gorden says, ‘““‘We select lambs that are 
blocky, low to the ground, in good general 
condition, and with a good fleece. We do 
not select a lamb that is wide in front and 
narrow behind. The lamb must be as 
nearly the same width at the shoulders as 
at the rump as is possible. One that stands 
with his feet well apart is best, because it 
makes him look more square. The tails 
should be cut when the lambs are about 
ten days old. In this way they look much 
wider behind. 

“We trim our lambs about two weeks 
before we expect to show them. In trim- 
ming, the point to remember is to get a 
square, blocky appearance. They should 
be trimmed to make the back look wide, 
and the side straight from the shoulder to 
the rump. The belly is trimmed to make 
the underline as straight as possible, and 
the chest square. To be sure that we 
have made a good job of it, we trim the 
lambs again a few days before the fair.” 

The boys sell their lambs when they are 
from three to five months old. At this age 
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they weigh from seventy-five to ninety 
pounds. In May of 1926, they sold lambs 
to the local buyer, receiving $14 per hun- 
dredweight. In September, the same 
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nd buyer was paying only $11 per hundred- 
ms weight. “That,” said Gorden, “is the | 
‘or reason we raise early spring lambs. The 
PN, price is always higher for early stock.” | 
ng 3ack in the fall of 1922, Gorden and | 
Grant sold one load of eleven lambs which 
gh brought them only $27, or about $2.45 
a each. This decided them to take some 
his action. They sent to Kellerman of Indi- 
of ina for a Dorset ram lamb which cost 
ve them $25. The $25 plus the express, cost 
hg them more than they had received for the | 


ontire load they had sold. But they feel 
ed that they have been amply repaid, for their 








ly lambs now bring them $12 and $13 each 

ed ind the wool is of much better grade. 

rst Recently, another lamb was purchased 

hg from the same source for $40. Since the 

1b purchase of the first ram, the Williams 

ey flock has grown and improved. It now 

rst contains several registered sheep and | 

D5 many good grades. z 
tg Five tiny orphan lambs, given them by 

ly their father, were the means of giving the 


4 boys their first real start in sheep raising. 
[he lambs were fed cow’s —_, from a 
bottle with a long, medium-sized nipple. 
] It is unnecessary to dilute cow’s milk for S V 
feeding lambs since analyses of ewe's OUSaN a e carne 
milk show it to be richer in fat than that of 
the cow. The boys began by feeding an 


e 
yunce (two tablespoons) of milk every two | th ] ! f / ? 
; hours, increasing gradually until the 1S esson.: AVE Ou ° 
lambs were three weeks old. After three 
weeks of age they were fed only three times 


1 day. As the lambs learned to eat grain, carefully checked some OilPull Jos enjoy other impor- 
the milk diet was gradually diminished hundreds of recent OilPull tant savings, too, 
and finally discontinued. These five pet buyers. We found that the ma- You save on fuel. The Oil- 


‘'ambs beeame the nucleus around which 





the flock grew and were the incentive jority of them had previously Pull has won all principal fuel 

which started Gorden and Grant on the owned other tractors. They were economy tests for the last four- 
road to success.—N. R. M., N. D. buying the “more powerful” teen years. 

EOE IW a OilPull to reduce their power You saveon upkeep. OilPulls 

WON FIVE PRIZES and labor costs. require very little attention. The 


average cost per year for repairs, 





At the largest and best pig show ever 
held at the Teanatete Fair, Sioux City, These men have learned a h ds of OilPull 

on lowa, Bernard Beaulieu, sixteen-year-old lesson that will make money for %™0P8 Hunareds of U1 own- 
nd son of Mr. and Mrs. George Beaulieu, th They k th ers, is less than $20. 

m Plymouth county, Iowa, was awarded em. cy now now that a You save on depreciation 
ve five prizes on his litter of five poland china tractor must be big enough to T p PECCIATSON. 
h. pigs in 1926. he eoanounion!. he OilPull averages 10 years 
en In the 4-H club he was awarded first and more of service—a wonder- 


prize for having exhibited the best litter For example, the OilPull 15-25 fully long life. 




































rt of poland chinas at the Interstate and also | three-plow outfit is operated , 
y. another first prize for the best in Plymouth | b At carta just as fin asa Mail the coupon—be sure! 
ly county. He received first in the county | y J pe: Ang Get our OilPull catal nd 

age . or * . 1] Th 11 catalog a 
‘il. on his gilt which, when exhibited with wo-piow. coretically, it any other information you want 
he thirty-five other gilts of various breeders, | would do half again as much Th k dadial Ad- 
re won sixth place. ; ia work. But, according to au- d na De ee ee, £ 
st _ It was Bernard’s first experience in | thentic reports of owners, it ress Dept. A. 
of feeding pigs for show, but he made a | 1 c yebaniny 
n | actually doubles the work— Advence-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
ut because of its unusual power | pon 4 “Terre na 
se and greater speed. .. am _— oy note machinery checked. ; 
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FiSk Boy TALKING’ 


The New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon is the 
greatest tire ever built. 


This tire is in a class by 
itself for appearance, mile- 
age, safety and satisfac- 
tion. It is the outcome of 
the Fisk effort to improve 
tires that have won a rep- 
utation for quality and 
long life. 


Its unusual strength 
and its size makes the 
New Fisk Extra Heavy 
Balloon the easiest steer- 
ing balloon tire on the 
market today. 


Tell the local Fisk deal- 


er you want to see it. 


The Fisk line is complete 
and includes a tire for every 
road and load condition 
and at a price to meet 


every purse. 











EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 








LOG CHAIN SAVED POTATOES 


It was at a meeting of potato club boys 
in LaPorte county, Indiana, last winter. 
There were about a dozen boys present, 
and the potato specialist, Bese: do in a 
group to discuss the problems of more and 
better potatoes. 

. .» When they came to the question of fer- 
‘tigers, one of the boys said, “I followed 
your directions for using fertilizer and 
not one of my potatoes sprouted.’”’ When 
asked how he did the work, he replied, 
“T cut my seed potatoes in large pieces. 
Then I plowed out the furrows, sprinkled 
the fertilizer in the row at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre and dropped the seed 
ew about a foot apart. As soon as I 

nished planting one row, I went back and 
covered the potatoes. I thought I did 
everything just right, but the potatoes 
never grew.” 

Just then another boy spoke up, and 
by the way this boy was the 1925 county 
champion with 200 bushels per acre. 
“Why, I did just about the same thing 
last spring and I had a perfect stand. The 
only difference was that after I scattered 


row and then drep the seed pieces.”’ 

Here were two boys, both striving for 
the best production of potatoes, one of 
whom made a fatal mistake. He forgot 
that fertilizer in concentrated form will 
burn. He made a heavy application in the 
row and dropped the don pieces into the 
fertilizer witli’ mixing it with the soil. 
The potatoes never had a ghost of a chance 
because the young sprouts were burned off 
as fast as they ap 
the weather was 
sults might not have been so fatal since 
an abundance of water would have di- 
luted the fertilizer enough to permit 
growth. The log chain merely served to 
mix the fertilizer and soil sufficiently to 
prevent the burning concentration. 

The secret of fertilizer burning is this: 
A plant absorbs water from the soil by a 
phenomenon known as osmosis and in 
order for this to operate the sap of the 
plant must be sider or more concen- 
trated than the fertilizer dissolved in the 
soil water. If, by chance, the concentra- 
tion of the fertilizer in the soil becomes 
greater than the sap of the roots, it will 
actually draw water out of the plant. 
When this happens, it means death to the 
plant. 

These club boys have learned the need 
of mixing the fertilizer with the soil. It 
may not be necessary to drag a log chain 
in the furrow, but at least this is one 
very effective way of preventing fer- 
tilizer burning.—C. T. G:, Ind. 


WON SECOND PRIZE 
I want to thank you very much for 
enabling me to get a start in poultry. I 
belong to a 4-H club. My chicks were late 
as I didn’t get them until May 11th. We 
fed them a buttermilk mash and good 
fresh water, together with other feed. 


helped me to select the right ration for 
them. As a result, they won second prize 
at the fair because of their uniform size 
and weight for age. Will strive for first 
prize next year, and I want to get my 
chicks started earlier. 

The second prize reward was three 
| dollars. I have twenty dollars in the bank 
| now and soon will have twenty-five in the 


| bank.—Mildred Carpenter, Ohio. 





| A dairy calf manual containing organi- 
zation material, illustrations, ration sug- 

gestions and other valuable details is being 

| put out by Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Indiana. It was written by E. A. Gannon 
and F. M. Shanklin. 





ared. Unfortunately | 
ry or perhaps the re- 
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the fertilizer I dragged a log chain in the | 
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ow 
famous 
Black Hills 


SpruceTrees 


free The Native Black Hills of South Dakota 
nequaled for lawn and park landscaping. 
They surpass al] other evergreens for splendor 
and beauty. Agriculture colleges recommend 
them for their hardy growth. Hot or cold 
climate does not seem to affect them and 
they are easily transplanted. 
We purchased a limited quantity of these 
fine trees direct from the famous Black Hills 
district at a remarkably low price, to sell for 
advertising purposes only. You can make 
our profit by ordering them while they 
last, $1.98 each or $20.00 per dozen, 2 to 
3 feet in height. 3 
and more. Shipped by express to you with 
a ball of native earth packed around the 
roots, direct from virgin forests where 
Nature planted them. 
jail the coupon TODAY! Only a limited number will 
sold at this low price. Cash with each order. 
No trees sold to dealers. We re- 
serve the right lo limtt quantity. 
GRISWOLD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
327 S. 10th St. Lincoin, Neb. 


riswold Seed and Nursery Company, 
en =e 10th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Black Hills Spruce 


Trees. 
Bank draft, mail order or check enclosed. 
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“C PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
AHOON”’ Broadcast 


SEED SOW ER 
Sows all kinds of grain and cleaned grass seed 
better than can be done in any other way. 
4 to 8 acres per hour. 
SAVES TIME—SAVES SEED 


$5.00 


Descriptive 

circular and 

@, name of nearest 

Dealer on 

application 
to the 








CZ Manufacturer 
GOODELL COMPAN Y 
ANTRIM, N. H. 














De your term werk this year with e Centaur—the low cost, 
dependable, little tractor that will plow a 12 in. 
, furrow and do your harrowing, seeding, culti- 

\ vating, hauling and belt jobs—at a cost of 

rp only a few cents an hewr. Seven years suc- 
» cessful performance behind it. Sold on 
A. easy terms—one year to pay. Write 

: . for booklet and low price. 

j THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 

21 Central Ave. Greenwich, Chie 















WORLD'S 
PIONEER 
Small Tractors 
3 Buy the original. Thow 
4/ © sands in use. Plows 


Biss cultivates 
Ss 


1927 BEEMAN ,. 
IMPROVED §$ 
MODELS 






Belt work to 4 h. p. 
Catolog Free 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 


3810 sm seme 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
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% Ai) ) = 
E GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical,Proven Power Cultiva- P 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymea, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1079 »33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WINS A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Think of it, a trip to Europe! Arvilla 
Boese, Jefferson county, Wisconsin, will 
sail May 14th for 


Guernsey cattle club, 
which celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary 
in Europe this year. 
The prize came as a 
reward for outstand- 
ing work as a club 
member and useful 
citizen. Competition 
for the honor was 
keen, twelve states 
nominating candidates. 

Arvilla has been in club work for three 
years and has raised two animals bought 
for the purpose and another calf she won 
as a prize. She exhibited her Guernseys 
each year and successfully participated in 
two official judging contests. For two 
years she served her local club as secretary. 

In awarding the prize, Karl Musser, 
secretary of the American Guernsey cattle 
club, paid a very high compliment to 
\rvilla’s’ father and mother, who have 
given her encouragement all thru her work. 


NINE YEARS OF CLUB WORK 
Wilbur Plager, nineteen-year-old Grun- 





six weeks in Europe. | 
The trip was award- | 
ed by the American | 





dy county lad and president of lowa boys’ | 
4-H clubs, has a record of nine continuous | 


years in junior clubs—a record which few 
if any, have equalled. He was in severa 
clubs some years, and in all Wilbur took 
part in seventeen livestock clubs, two 
corn clubs and one poultry group. When 


sixteen years old, this boy was a member | 


of his county’s livestock judging team that 
won second at the state fair and first in a 
contest at the state college. Among the 

















Wilbur Plager 


rewards have been two trips to the Na- 
tional Club Congress in C ‘hicago, and 
seven trips to the state junior short 
course. 

“The trips have not been the greatest 
reward, however,” Wilbur said i in summa- 
rizing his club experience. “I enjoyed the 
trips, but also am glad I had the chance to 
learn how to feed and care for livestock 
thru the clubs. When I joined at the age of 
ten, I found out there were different ways 
of feeding a market pig and some of them 
were good and some were not. The same 
was true later when I took up the beef 
club work my second year. 

“That first baby beef calf of mine was 





the poorest in many respects that I ever | 
had, but I learned the most with it. | 
Among the most important things I | 


earned was that your calf must be of good 
breeding and, second, that oats are not 
needed much in the ration, but that corn 
and linseed oilmeal are much more profit- 
ab le i in producing fat. 

“T think that 4-H clubs should be the 
biggest thing in the farm boys’ and girls’ 
minds, for I am sure that I would regret 
having missed all the experiences and 
joys that 1 have derived from them.’’— 
W. J. H., lowa, 
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improved 


The famous Bosch Type FI-600 
Ignition for Fords has been improved. 
Its many operating advantages have 
been increased to make Fords run 
with a smoothness and a steady pull 
which rivals cars of heavier construc- 
tion and additional cylinders. The 
Bosch Ignition for Fords eliminates 
ignition troubles. Its automatic spark 
control banishes fussing with the 
spark lever, even when starting. You 
can take long hills with less need to 
use low gear, you can throttle down 
to a snail’s pace without bucking or 
stalling. Bosch Ignition equipped 
Fords start quickly even in cold 
weather and the improved gas 
mileage is a real economy factor. 


Built with Bosch precision the Bosch 
Type FI 600 Ignition for Fords is dirt- 
proof and waterproof. It will give 
long service..Any authorized service 
station will install Bosch Ignition 
on your Ford. Look for the Ameri- 

can Bosch trademark. Price $11.80. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Crowning Adventure 

of Burgess Radio Batteries 

They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 


N May 9, 1926 history was 

made... American history 
-. . World history. . . undying 
history. 

Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
| fearless 1500-mile flight across the 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, 
proud list of American achieve- 
ments. 
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Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
| success of explorers and adven- 
| turers. Burgess Batteries went. 
| along, sharing the fate—sharing 
| the hardships and the glory of 

Commander Byrd, the Detroit 

Artic Expedition, and Capt. 

Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significent that in these 
glorious triumphs of American courage and 
American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival 
of the fittest, that the standard products 
of the Burgess Battery Company were 
selected, used and “‘carried on” under ex- 
treme and unprecedented conditions. 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


























BURGESS 
RADIO BATTERIES 
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HOW WE GET ASTAND OF ALFALFA 


Continued from page 12 


tained. The alfalfa, however, did not pro- 
duce much hay the first year, but did ver 
well the following eight years. This field, 
however, never did produce as well as 
ar summer fallowed fields of no better 
soil. 

We have found it r economy to 
try to save a grain crop Grebaties alfalfa 
following wheat or oats the same year. 
The alfalfa stand remains for a period of 
years, and the seed-bed preparation is an 
all-important factor in affecting the 
amount of hay obtained from each cut- 
ing during the life of the stand. 

ne field had been seeded twice in the 
fall and once in the spring. Each time a 
fair stand was obtained, but the field went 
to weeds the following year in all three 
instances. The owner called it “poor 
land” and gave up trying to start alfalfa 
in the field. We aaadel the land as we 
thought it shoal be, seeded in the fall, 
obtained a fine stand, and the field pro- 
duced a ton to the acre first cutting the 
following spring. 

After twenty years of costly experience, 
we have settled on one plan of seed-bed 
on gene which we consider best of all. 
Slight deviations from this plan we have 
found to be more or less successful, de- 
pending on the season, but this plan has 
never failed for us in any season. 

We plow the ground the latter part of 
April or early in May. Using a fourteen- 
inch plow we turn the ground as deep as 
our 15-30 tractor will pull three bottoms 
in low gear. This depth is usually eight or 
nine inches. 

The land is allowed to lie up to the 
weather until about the first of June, 
when it is disced, unless the weeds make it 
necessary to work the ground before that 
time, which is seldom the case when land 
is turned to this depth. Every precaution 
is taken to conserve all moisture possible. 
The ground is disced after every rain of any 
amount, the surface not being allowed to 
crust or erack. 

The discing not only conserves moisture 
but also kills millions of weeds germinated 
by the rains. It is continued until the last 
week in July, when the ground is dragged. 
Up to this time the discing and the natural 
settling of the ground has firmed the 
lower half of the seed-bed. The object 
now is to firm the upper portion. 

The drag we use is quite similar to a 
road drag, being made of two hardwood 
planks, 14 inches by 3 inches by 7 feet, 
jlaced about twenty-eight inches apart. 

his drag is pulled by a chain which gives 
a wide range of slant adjustment. The 
first time over the field, the drag is set 
near enough to right angles to the direc- 
tion of travel that a pile of dirt as high as 
the drag and two or three feet in width is 
moved ahead of it as it is pulled along. 
This gives our tractor a nice load, and 
you would be surprised how much “put- 
ting down” is accomplished in this one 
operation. After about a week, even tho 
rain has not fallen, you will find moisture 
surprisingly close to the surface as a 
result of the dust mulch left by the drag. 

In the early days of August the ground 
is dragged a third time—just previous to 
sowing. The engine wheels hardly sink 
in the surface during this operation. The 
drag is set at even less slant, but on 
account of the ground being more solid, 
it moves less dirt than during the other 
two operations. 

A spar is nailed to the drag and allowed 
to protrude about two feet on each end. A 
heavy log chain is fastened to the end of 
the spar and extended to the rear of the 
drag in a long loop. The other end is 
fastened to the protruding spar on oppo- 
site end of the drag. The chain levels all 
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FLORIDA 


Florida has to import for its own use $12,- 
000.00 worth of poultry and eggs and $24,- 
000,00 worth of dairy products each year, 
in addition to what is produced within the 
State. This fact gives Florida farmers a 
strong local market and good prices for these 
products. Orange County, centrally located, 
offers splendid opportunities to the dairy or 
poultry farmer. Our fertile soil is also adapt- 
ed to growing oranges, grapefruit, bananas, 

rapes, watermelons, ferns, bulbs and al! 
finds of winter vegetables. Delightful 
climate. Write for klet. 


ORLAND 
& Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
























Own A. 
DAIRY 


in the 
“Kingdom of the Sun” 


Marion County, Florida, is especially adapted 
to successful dairying. Here pure-blooded 
livestock was introduced into Florida and 
many grand championship prizes have been 
awarded its stock, Bermuda grass, carpet 
grass, Japanese clover and other grasses supply 
pasturage the year-round and the Central 
Creamery at Ocala daily receives milk from 
all nearby sections of the country. There are 
good roads, schools, and churches throughout 
the county, and a ready market constantly 
demands an increasing production of livestock 
and dairy products. Write for booklet. 


Marion County 


CHAM MMERCE 


Ocala - Florida 


‘Marion County~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 










Yourself us. Lightning 

This is danger season for 
farmers. Your turn may come 
next. Protect yourself. Read 


this Free book which tells just 
what lightning is and how to 


revent it. It may save you 
rom heavy losses of life and 
roperty. Prepared by the 
amous Dodd System experts 
—the system now used by over 
350,000 American farmers. 
Send for your free copy now. 
DODD & STRUTHERS 
305 Plymouth Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















StartsYou 
Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
from $25.00 to $50.00 per day clear profit. Be 
Your Own Boss! Exceptional opportunities are 
open in every community for drilling wells, 
which you can work at the year ‘round! A 
Machine for every depth, built in gasoline 
traction and non-traction models. 

Write TODAY for our BIG f 
FREE BOOK describing ARM- 
STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL 
DRILLS. Address 
ARMSTRONG MBG. CO. 








210 Chestnut St., Waterloo, Iowa 


Steel Wheel 


4 Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring years of service. Make eit 





any wagon g as new. Low 

down—easy to load. No repairs. 
EMPIRER< <2 prices Catalog free. 
Mtg. Co., Box 957 Quincy, Ill. 


For GUERNSEY or HOLSTEIN dairy calves, 
write Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 



































ridges left by the drag. This feature elimi- 


nates the possibility of some of the seed | 
being sown deeper than it should be in | 


dirt ridges. 


This last operation leaves the seed-bed | 


in the condition ex = has shown us | © 
brings best results. There is dry, loose dirt 


to a depth of about one and one-half 
inches. Under this layer there is abun- 
dance of moisture, and the seed-bed below 
this depth is so firm that one cannot push 
the fingers into it without much difficulty. 

During all the seed-bed preparation we 
are very careful to not work the ground 
when wet, to avoid “mud-packing. 

In sowing we have found it most 
economical to use only first quality seed 
which has been recleaned; home-grown if 
possible. We sow 14 pounds to the acre. 

The alfalfa, or small grass seed drill is 
used for seeding. This drill sows the same 
as a wheat drill with the exception that 
the discs are four inches apart instead of 
eight. The discs are smaller and not being 
set at as great an angle, do not ridge 
the dirt as high. This drill, too, has a 
much finer adjustment for depth of sow- 
ing, which is a very essential feature in 
alfalfa sowing. 

The seed is sown as near the surface of 
the dust layer as possible. So shallow, in 
fact, that an occasional seed is left ‘ex- 
posed. The seed tucked just beneath the 
surface waits for rain, with just enough 
blanket to protect it from the direct rays 
of the sun. 

Very little rain is required with this 
method of sowing to assure a stand. 
Enough moisture has been stored below 
to support the plant and give it a healthy 
growth, once it is started. About pws | 
inch of rain will thoroly moisten the dust 
layer, and make connection with the 
firm, moist ground below. 

The plants start, grow vigorously, and 
attain a height of from twelve to fourteen 
inches before frost, even on upland. The 
growth is not cut off but rather allowed to 
freeze down to form a mulch which catches 
the snows of winter. In the spring the 
roots are deep in the soil. The seed-bed 
is firm. We never yet have lost a stand 





by freezing when the seed-bed was pre- | 


pared in this manner. 
Our alfalfa slogan after a costly experi- 
ence covering a period of twenty years is: 
“Sow good seed, in the dust, on well- 
cultivated, firm, summer fallowed ground 
—and you'll always be glad.” 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 
Reaching Farm Young People 

Of the eleven million boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
living on American farms today, nearly 
three million are entirely out of school. 
This gives an average of 960 rural boys 
and girls to a county who are growing 
to maturity without educational advan- 
tages or supervised training. In compiling 
these figures the office of extension work 
of the department of agriculture sought 
to show the extent to which extension work 
must be developed in order to reach even 
a proportion of the young people who are 
not in school. The increased appropria- 
tion made in the last session of congress for 
extension work development is expected 
to accomplish much, particularly in that 





it will make possible the providing of more | 
trained leaders for the 4-H clubs in which | 


more than five million boys and girls en- 
rolled in the ten-year period between the 
passage of the Smith-Lever act in 1914 
and the end of 1924. 
Survey Shows Increasing Yields 

An extensive survey of the principal 
crop yields in the United States over the 
period of the last forty years, recently 
concluded by the de artment of agricul- 
ture, shows a salad 


yield trend. Since 1885, for instance, the 
average yield of corn per acre has in- 
creased 18 percent; wheat, 17 percent; 
oats, 14 percent; and potatoes, 39 percent. 


y rising curve in the | 
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O WOMEN on the farm, Delco-Light brings more 

than the cheer of electric light. It brings relief from 
tiresome tasks. It brings hours of freedom from endless 
toil. It brings time for rest, time for reading, time for 
enjoyment. 

It brings the convenience of electric power—power 
to run electric washers, sewing machines, sweepers, irons, 
separators—power that makes it possible to have running 
water wherever it’s wanted. 

And to men on the farm, Delco-Light brings electric 
light at barn and outbuildings. It brings power for 
running all small power machinery—for 
pumping water, for grinding—for doing the 
chores. 

Delco-Light is low in first cost, low in cost 
of operation and can be bought on the 
convenient terms of the General Motors 
purchase plan. See the Delco-Light Dealer 
in your community today or mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. D-108, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of D-L Water Systems 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY) 
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For Better Sheep 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


University of Missouri 


conference with a view to building a reputation 

for good lambs by getting a big percentage of the 
farmers to dock and castrate, a sheep raising cam- 
paign in less than a year materially influenced the 
entire sheep industry of Monroe county, Missouri. On 
135 farms where docking and castrating had not been 
practiced previously, 3,560 lambs were so handled. 
Nine thousand sheep were treated for stomach 
worms; 800 sheep were creep-fed; 49 pure- 
bred rams were purchased; and the ewes 


ph in February, 1926, at a county-wide 


April, 1927 











were fed and handled in a better way last 








winter than ever before. Forty-five of the 
forty-nine purebred rams replaced scrubs 
and grades. 

The other two high spots of the year 
were the fat lamb show in June and the 
purebred ram sale in August. At the sale 
thirty-three rams were sold in forty-five 
minutes at an average price of $44.04 and 
with a top of $60. A number of men had to 
go home without rams because the demand 
was far greater than the supply. 

A contributing factor to the success of 
the ram sale was the result of Frank 
Wingate’s breeding operations for the 
season. The previous fall he had sold three 
grade rams for $29 and bought a purebred 
yearling from a neighbor for $25. Wingate 
turned ten of his ewes with one of the 
grade rams for two weeks at the beginning 
































The lambs at the left above are grades. Those 

at the right are from a purebred ram. While 

siz weeks younger, they weigh ten pounds 
more than those sired by a grade ram 





At the left is the blocky, purebred used by 
Homer Powers 












































Purebred shropshire ram used by Frank Wingate 


of the breeding season. Six of them dropped seven lambs from 
this mating the latter part of February and the first of March. 
The lambs from the purebred ram were scattered over a period of 
sixty-nine days, quite a few of them coming the last of March and 
the first of April. Upon selecting his best twenty lambs for the 
fat lamb show, Wingate found that he had just one from the 
—_ ram and it was out of a ewe that was a particularly good 
muiker. 

On July 10th he sold sixteen more lambs and only one of them 
was by the grade. The other five, tho six weeks older, were still 
not ready for market, lacking in fatness, looking quite leggy and 
being an altogether undesirable type. 

Two typical lambs were selected from each group by the 
county agent, E. S. Matteson, and used at a series of demonstra- 
tion meetings thruout the county. The good lambs, while younger, 
were ten pounds heavier than those by the grade ram. At the 
market price of 1114 cents, the forty-six lambs by the purebred 
ram were worth $52.90 more than the same number would have 
been worth if sired by the grade. This is not taking into account 
the difference in age or the difference in price of early lambs over 
late lambs. Wingate figures that his investment of $25 in a pure- 
bred ram netted him $80.50 the first season on forty-six lambs. 

But we are getting ahead of the story. At the February 
county-wide conference, docking and castrating was the main 
subject of discussion. A representative market sheep grower 
from each school district wes invited to attend the meeting, 
which was an all-day affair with a lamb dinner served at noon by 
the shipping associations of the county. The mayor acted as 





Note the long neck, sloping rump and poor quality of this grade 


toastmaster. At the dinner local business men endorsed the 
work while representatives from the state college and a St. Louis 
commission firm outlined the benefits to be derived from handling 
the flock according to the best methods known. J. T. Ratliff, 
president of the Missouri sheep and wool growers’ association, 
Frank Sherwood, breeder of hampshire sheep, and John Ellis, 
president of the American Rambouillet sheep breeders’ associa- 
tion, all stressed the value of the purebred ram. Each speaker 
pointed out the necessity of docking and castrating to meet the 
market demand. 

Before the meeting adjourned forty-nine men had agreed to 
do their best to get all lambs in their school districts docked and 
castrated. And the three breeders present at the meeting agreed 
to offer prizes in the form of the use of purebred rams for the 
following season to go to the two school district representatives 
who should do the best work. 

At the end of the season Homer Powers and J. K. Curtwright 
stood first and second in the contest, and had first and second 
choice of the two rams for use during the 1926 season. M. B. 
Church and Frank Wingate came out third and fourth and will 
have the rams to use on their flocks in 1927. The Poage school 
district, with Powers as leader, won the big honors by getting 
every lamb docked and castrated. 

“This is a natural sheep county and every man in the business 
has something to. gain from the work that the county has under- 
taken,” Powers said to me one day last summer as we sat on a 
hay rack in his barn lot. “I can make more money growing good 
lambs than I can by raising scrubs, and (Continued on page 62 
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THIS IS WHAT ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
MEANS TO THE LIGHT CAR BUYER 








The Whippet is the only light car nationally equipped with 4-wheel brakes. 
The Whippet is the most economical car on the market. 

The Whippet has all the speed you will ever want. 

The Whippet has more leg-room than any other light car. 

The Whippet is the smartest appearing light car. 


The Whippet has established a new National Economy Record, averaging 
43.28 miles per gallon in a 3,559 mile coast-to-coast trip. 


The Whippet has standard tread with ample road clearance. 


Now at these remarkable reduced prices, the Whippet is more 
than ever the leader in light car value. 


Touring $625; Roadster $695; Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau 
WHIPPET $6 5 $755;f. o.b. factory. Prices and specifications subject to 
COACH 2 


change without notice. Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 


Whip 
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If You Could See 
Inside Your Battery 


You’d see action. Plenty of it. Acid solution 
attacking insulation which protects the plates. 
Insulation fighting back to the best of its ability. 
| You know what happens when _ insulation 
| loses the fight. It’s an expensive breakdown for 
you—another job for the battery man, and no 
one can tell how much damage was done to the 
plates of your battery when the insulation failed. 
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But a Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery—that’s 


different. Its insulation is specially made to 
resist acid—and it sure does. 


In fact, you can depend on the insulation in 
your Willard Threaded-Rubber Battery to last as 
long as the plates themselves. 


And remember, it isn’t just the reinsulation 
job you save. A battery that doesn’t need rein- 
sulation just naturally serves better and lasts 
longer. 
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GOOD CARE PRODUCED WINNING 
LITTER 


The second prize litter in the Missouri 
ton litter contest, 1925, was owned by 
L. C. Beutler of Moniteau county. The 
ten durocs weighed 2,720 pounds at the 
end of the six-month period. Beutler, 
who is a renter on a 320-acre farm, is an 
extensive hog raiser. The good blood in 
his herd, sanitary methods in handling 
the hogs and his feeding of a balanced ra- 
tion has enabled him to show a good profit, 
not only on the contest litter but on eleven 
litters which this year made eleven tons of 
pork. 

He used A-shaped farrowing houses and 
says that he never has trouble in losing 
pigs in houses of this type. The mother of 
the contest litter was cared for the same 
as the regular breeding herd. She was 
fed corn and ground oats before farrowing. 
Beutler considers that giving the sow 
proper care before the pigs arrive is very 
important. Moving just before farrowing 
time, too heavy feeding of rich feeds, or 
exciting in any way is likely to cause 
trouble. He always has the sow in her in- 
dividual farrowing lot and house long 
enough before time for the pigs to arrive 
so she may become accustomed to her sur- 
roundings 

When he sees that the sow has begun 
making her bed, he does not offer her feed 
of any kind until the pigs are twenty-four 
hours old. Water is given frequently, 
however, and he never has trouble with 
milk fever or pig scours. 

The dam of the contest litter farrowed 
only ten pigs but saved all of them. As 
soon as danger of fever was past, she was 
placed on a feed of oats, shorts, corn and 
commercial pig feed. This was mixed— 
one part oats, one part shorts, one part 
commercial feed and two parts corn. The 
pigs gained rapidly, the sow suckling well 
and staying in good health. When the 
pigs were a month old, they were fed skim- 
milk by the use of a creep. 

They were weaned at nine weeks and a 
self-feeder was placed in their pasture 
containing a mixture of feeds, two parts 
shorts, one part tankage and five parts 
corn, in addition to skimmilk. ‘They ran 
on a good clover pasture. After they were 
three months old, they were weighed once 
a week and gained an average of two and 
one-half pounds a day. 

While on feed they had plenty of good, 
clean water to drink, had a good wallow 
to cool in and good shade and shelter. 
They were greased twice with refuse oil for 
lice and to keep their skin and hair in good 
condition. 

The feed cost on the litter from the time 
it was farrowed (counting the cost of 
keeping the sow from time of weaning her 
last litter) until it was 180 days old fol- 





lows: 

5,700 pounds ground corn.............. $136.45 

1,000 pounas tankage. . .«.cccecrvecccess 33 .60 

2,GGD POUNMS GROTES. «oo cc ecscscccnses 37.25 
400 pounds commercial pig feed... .... 12.30 
100 pounds ground oats.............. 2.10 
300 gallons skimmilk................. 9.00 
Total feed cost. . $230.70 


The litter was gold. by the Farmers’ 
Livestock Commission Company, East 
St. Louis, and, altho it hit a bad market 
day, brought $11.65 a hundred, making a 
total of $316.88, or $86.18 profit above 
feed cost.—C. F., Mo. 


A printed publication containing most 
complete compilations of statistics on 
hogs, pork, and pork products in the 
United States and abroad has just been 
issued by the United States department 
of agriculture as statistical bulletin No. 
18. Address the department at Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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RAISES ANGUS FEEDERS 


“Considering weight alone, I think | 
could buy feeding calves on the market 
as cheaply as I can raise them. But when 
you figure quality and uniformity, I think 
home grown calves have a little the advan- 
tage,’’ said Herman Holste, of Iowa, who 
has a herd of forty purebred angus cows 
which drop the calves he fattens for 
market. 

He markets a short two loads of his own 
raising each year, filling in with calves he 
is able to pick up around home. Ordi- 
narily they have enough finish and quality 
to sell right around the top. 

Holste has.560 acres, about 200 of which 
are in pasture. All of the land is tillable, 
but he finds it just as profitable to leave it 
in grass for the cows fahane of the addi- 
tional labor he would need to put it under 
cultivation. Maintenance of fertility, he 
says, is another matter to be reckoned 
with. Having plenty of livestock at all 
times, and growing clover in rotation has 
put ten to fifteen bushels on his corn crop 
in the last ten years. He says the cows, 
living chiefly on roughage, salvage about 
10 pone of the feed that otherwise 
would be wasted if he fed steers alone. 

‘Aside from a little grain during the 
winter, when the weather prevents their 
grazing, the cows do not get any feed,” 
said Holste. ‘‘They are on pasture thru 
the summer and in the stalkfields in the 
fall. In winter they have clover hay and 
straw in an open shed, and are allowed to 
roam over practically the whole farm. 

‘The calves come around April Ist, and 
are with the dams on grass until after 
weaning in December. They are fed no 
grain while sucking, but as soon as they 
are separated, I start them on a ration of 
two-thirds oats and one-third corn. They 
get about six or seven pounds per day, 
and all of the clover and alfalfa hay they 
will eat. This ration is continued thru 
the winter and spring. About the first of 
\pril, when they are a year old, the ration 
is changed, the corn being gradually in- 
creased until it comprises two-thirds of 
the ration. Oats is cut to one-third. When 
alfalfa or clover are ready the calves are 
turned out, but the grain is continued. 

“Either one of these legumes makes 
excellent pasture and furnish plenty of 


feed, but I found it to my advantage to | 


continue to give the calves a ration of 
grain. Calves taken off feed and put on 
pasture are likely to go back, especially 
if the grass is washy and contains a small 
amount of solids. 

“Toward the close of the feeding period, 
I add linseed oilmeal to bring out the 
quality and keep the calves in good physi- 
cal condition. I don’t see that it does any 
harm on pasture, especially after the 
forage dries out in the early summer.” 

The herd of cows are purebreds, eligible 
to registry. Holste uses a purebred bull of 
the same breed.—T. J. D., Ill. 





SOYBEAN HAY FOR LAMBS 


When red clover hay is valued at $16 | 


a ton, soybean hay is worth $22.89 for 


! 
| 
| 











lambs. This is the conclusion reached | 


at the Iowa experiment station by John | 


M. Evyard, C. C. Culbertson and other 
workers. Forcing the lambs to eat the 
coarse stems reduced the value of the 
hay. Grinding the hay did not pay. 
Slightly more than one-fifth of the olds 
hay was refused by the lambs. 

Soybean hay also produced a good 
finish and the soybean lots outdressed 
the clover lambs. However, the lambs 
fed soybean hay showed a greater shrink 
in shipping and a higher shipping cost. 
The results indicate clearly that when 
soybean hay of good quality is available, 
it may be used efficiently in lamb feed- 
ing. 





_ “Kentucky Livestock Auction Sales 
Organizations.” Bulletin 270, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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What type of beef 
meets the popular demand? 


HY are shrewd livestock producers turning toward 
lighter beef cattle? 


Because they know that the average consumer determines the 
kind of cattle the market wants, and the average consumer 
today wants well-finished beef from light cattle. 


Swift & Company, being obliged to supply the retailer with 
the type of beef the consumer wants, has felt the force of this 
light-beef demand very definitely. The reasons are these: 


The trend toward kitchenette apartments and economy 
has increased the demand for small cuts of beef. The house- 
wife has found that beef from light animals can be more 
easily cut into roasts and steaks of the size that best suits 
her needs, and the lighter beef cuts have less waste. The 
elimination of the old-fashioned coal or wood kitchen stove 
in the cities, the reduction in the size of families, the trend 
toward smaller living quarters, and the growth of the delica- 
tessen business in cities, have also added to the popularity 
of light beef. 

Hence, cattle weighing between 950 and 1150 pounds and 
yearling or baby beef between 650 and 950 pounds alive are 
most frequently in best demand. 


Heavy beef is now used mostly by fine hotels and restau- 
rants. A light corn crop may mean too small a supply of them 
but it takes only a small percentage of these big cattle to satu- 
rate the market. 


How were these facts strikingly illustrated by conditions in 
1924-25-26? The story is told in detail in the new Swift Year 
Book, along with many other vital facts, statistics and timely 
information of value to every farmer and livestock raiser. 


Swift & Company will be glad to send you a copy of the 
Year Book on request—just fill out the coupon and mail. 





Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 
4110 Packers Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free of charge, Swift & Company’s 1927 
Year Book. 


Name 


Address 














Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
@S. & Co. Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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OATS FOR BABY BEEF 
EEDING calves are not only cheaper 
to buy than mature cattle, but I think 

they area little more economical to raise,” 
said Fred B. Moffit, of Mercer county, 


Illinois. “Calves make a good part of their 
growth on oats which are not worth very 
much when you sell them at the elevator.” 

Moffit topped the Chicago market last 
spring with twenty-eight heifers averaging 
733 pounds. They sold at $9.65. He bought 
them six months previously at $28.50 per 
head. They weighed less than 400 pounds. 

‘These calves were fed on grain since I 
got them in November,” he added. “The 
ration consisted of shelled corn, oats and 
clover hay, with molasses feed the last 
sixty days. They made a gain of about 
375 pounds, or about two pounds a day 

“A big share of their ration was whole 
oats. I’ve been feeding calves now for 
seven or eight years, and I have been get- 
ting more for my oats as beef than I could 
as grain. I’ve yet to handle a set of calves 
that didn’t make good. Neighbors tell me 
the same thing. Another reason I like 
them is they don’t cost much money to 
buy. It’s a poor mature steer that doesn’t 
stand you around $50 a head, while a calf 
seldom runs over $30. My experience is 
that the less money you have in steers 
the better your chances to make a profit.” 

For summer feeding of hogs and cattle 
Moffit makes good use of thirty acres of 
red clover pasture. He generally has his 
late pigs come on the range, keeping them 
there until he lays in his winter Sr sders 
along in November or December. 

“T never crowd the pigs because I want 
them for the cattle,” he explained. “They 
get a little grain while on clover, but only 
enough to keep them growing. They will 
not weigh ae 1 more than 75 pounds when 
put in the feedlot out of a few acres of 
corn and beans to which they have access 
in October. Once they are with the calves, 
they don’t get any feed except maybe a 
little tankage. Rc ollow the same idea of 
cheap production in making pork as I do 
in feeding calves. It’s the only way a man 
stands a chance to make money.’”— 


T. J. D., UL. 
HONORED BY STATE 


Forty-five years ago John Robinson 
married May Emery and moved to an 
eighty-acre y *- that has since grown in 
size to 200 acres and has become the 
mecca for hereford breeders from many 
states. Last spring this grand old man was 
honored by the livestock breeders of Wis- 
consin for his services to the livestock in- 
terests of the state. 

Sponsoring the event and assisting in 
the selection of the man to be honored are 
the Wisconsin livestock breeders’ associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin dairymen’s association, 
Wisconsin college of agriculture, Wi iscon- 
sin state ution nt of agriculture, and 
the various state breed associations. It is 
the aim of those behind the recognition 
exercises to use this occasion to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the livestock 
industry of the state, to give honor to 
some of the men who have helped make 
the history of that industry, and to lend 
dignity to the oce ups: ition of f: irming. 

John C. Robinson and his son Hugh 
have been true breeders. Tho much of 
their success must be attributed to their 
fortunate purchase of Bonnie Brae 8th 
when he was but a calf, they grew into the 
business and built their reputation with 
animals born and bred on their farm. Save 
for the purchase of an occasional bull 
and for the initial start of eleven head of 
purebreds, few animals for breeding pur- 
poses have been brought to the farm since 
1899. They expanded in a conservative 
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manner and waited to build new buildings 
until the proceeds of their sale of livestock 
and farm products could pay for them. 

The best-known bull the Robinsons 
used was Bonnie Brae 8th. He had a 
fortunate characteristic of stamping his 
good qualities upon his get. Another bull, 
Domino 264259, purchased as an eleven- 
year-old. from Gudgill and Simpson, has 
also done much to improve the Robinson 
herd. He was used on Bonnie Brae 8th’s 
daughters and his get in turn were bred 
to Bonnie Brae 8th. Sons of each of them, 
Maple’s Lad 170 and Maple’s Lad 186, 
now head the herd of 125 animals. 

John Robinson was honored not alone 
for his ability and record as a breeder, but 
for other outstanding qualities as well. A 
son of a Methodist minister, he has always 
been a clean thinking, honorable Christian 
man who has been loved and respected by 
his neighbors. He has been associated with 
most of the movements for improving life 
in the vicinity of his home. 

For twenty years he served as clerk of 
his school district, and he has always been 











John Robinson and son Hugh 


an active booster for the local county fair. 
He has given much time and thought to 
boys’ and girls’ club work. His home 
grounds, tho never laid out in an extrava- 
gant manner, have always been neat and 
inviting and his home life has been happy. 

He has farmed with the ideal of leaving 
the land in better condition than he found 
it. Perhaps that is why his acres produce 
more than do many similar acres operated 
by men who do not hold this ideal before 
them.—G. A. P., Wis. 


TALK ABOUT PEAS IN A POD! 


As nearly alike as peas in a pod may 
well be said of this ton litter of purebred 
chester whites produced by Edward F. 
Becker, Clay county, Nebraska, with the 
assistance of his county agent, Bruce 
Russell. The picture was taken at the 
Nebraska state fair in 1926. When 180 
days old, the litter weighed 2,900 pounds 
and was worth as market hogs $377. In 
addition, it won $88 in prizes. 

The fourteen pigs were sired by Rain- 
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supplements. The pigs were raised on 
self-feeder on the following ration and 
prices that show a big net profit: 


Feed Amount Cost 
Ere 123.5 bushels at 60c. . 74 
Oats... .. 7.8 bushels at 45c... 3 
Barley. faded 5.2 bushels at 65c. . . 3 
Tankage . . .576 pounds at $65 ton... 18.7 
Linseed oilmeal. . .288 pounds at $55 ton... 7.92 
Minerals .. 30 pounds at $60 ton... 9 
Alfalfa pasture......1 acre at $5 acre. . 5.0K 

TNE TIONS. oo sd cvincs cetcccsvens $113.4 


Estimated selling price, $13 per hun- 
dredweight. Net profit over $263.47 as 
market hogs. 

Average weight at 180 days, 207 
pounds. Total weight at 180 days, 2,900) 

ounds. At the Nebraska state fair, th: 
itter won first prize of $40. The balance: 
of prize money, $48.50, came from the 
Clay county fair. 


GRADING UP BEEF CATTLE 

What improvement may be expected 
in a beef herd thru the use of good pure- 
bred sires? Ten years ago Sni-a-Ba1 
Farms, Grain Valley, Missouri, were es- 
tablished to answer this question. Aft 
that time a 30-year breeding demonstra- 
tion was established. Results obtained 
so far have attracted wide attention 
The farm was established by W. R. Nel- 
son for demonstration purposes and is 
now operated by trustees appointed by 
the presidents of the universities of Mis- 
sourl, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

In 1912 some 200 head of common red 
cows were bought at the Kansas City 
stockyards and taken to the farms. 
These cows came from Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. While their 
breeding was uncertain, they were of fair 
to good quality, were of good size, good 
milkers and showed some evidence of 
shorthorn blood. Purebred  shorthorn 
bulls were used exclusively. 

At the close of ten years of work cer- 
tain conclusions are already evident. The 
use of purebred sires of acceptable qual- 
ity results in successive improvement in 
the quality of the calf crop as shown by 
conformation and market prices. Steers 
sired by purebred bulls at this farm have 
topped the market 16 out of 20 times 
and have four times been the highest for 
the year to date of sale on the Kansas 
City market for fat yearling beeves. 

Early maturity has been a marked re- 
sult of beef cattle improvement thru the 
use of purebred sires. The greatest single 
step toward improved quality, compared 
with common stock, occurred in the first 
cross. Subsequent crosses increase qual- 
ity and ‘market value still more but in a 
less marked degree. 

The demonstration shows clearly that 
breeding is a dominant factor in the 
production of high quality beeves. Good 
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Edward Becker and Bruce Russell, the county agent, showing the ton litter 


bow’s Kind out of Becker’s Big Lady. 
They were farrowed March 9, 1926, and 
at weaning age weighed an average of 
40 pounds. The McLean swine sanitation 
system was used and the feed was home 
grown except for a few protein and mineral 





feeding and management will not return 
best. results unless the element of good 
breeding is also present. Complete de- 
tails of this work may be obtained in 
miscellaneous circular 74 by the United 
States department of agriculture, 
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* When the tractor, cultivator, ensilage cutter, or other 
farm machinery you purchase is Hyatt equipped, 
you have assurance of bearing satisfaction which 
means longer life, freedom from constant oiling and 
elimination of bearing troubles. The vital unseen 


parts of the machine are well protected. 


Tractors 


Allis Chalmers 
All Work 
Avery 

Baker 

Bates 


Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Deere 

Eagle 

Emerson Brantingham 
Frick 

Four Wheel Drive 


Gray 
Hart-Parr 
Huber 
Kenison 

on 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis 
Monarc 

id-Ra 
Rock Island 
To-Ro 
Twin City 
Yuba 


Field Mowers and 
Mowing Attachments 


Taco 
Thomas 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{{ TPRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS/ 7} 





Crawler Attachments 
for Tractors 


Full Crawler 

Rigid-Rail 
Threshers 

Avery 

Baker 

Batavia 

Case 

Decker 

Doylestown 

Ellis Champion 

Ernest Brothers 

Farquhar 


Geiser 

Gill Peerless 

Greyhound 

Huber 

Keck-Gonnerman 

Matthew Moody 

Messinger-Ideal 

Minneapolis 

Pioneer 

Red River Special 
wyer-Massey 

Turner 

Waterloo 

White Challenge 

Williams 


Corn Pickers 
McCormick-Deering 
Red River Special 


Newark Chicago 
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Plow. cut, pick, shell, grind 

or store with dependable 
Hyatt Equipped farm 

machinery. 





ments is given below. 


Ensilage Cutters 
I. B. Rowell “Trojan” 


Feed Grinders 
Badger 
C. S. Bell 
Brantford 
Dellinger Peerless 
Fleury's “Rapid Easy” 
New Holland 


Manure Spreaders 
Cockshutt 
Spraying Machines 
and Dusters 
Friend 
Leggett 
Messinger 
New York 
Niagara 
Windmills 
Axtell 
Butler 
Elgin 
Two Wheel 
Western Geared 
Fordson Potato Digger 
Attachments 
Iron Age 


Detroit 


Tractor Sawmills 


American 
Amidon 


Beet Harvesters 
Greyhound 


Rolling Coulters for 
Plows 
B. F. Avery 
Grain Shockers 
Innes Shocker 


Windstackers 
Russell Gearless 


Farm Elevators 


John Deere 
Kewanee 


Corn Shellers 
Joilet “Big Four” 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Oakland 















Most of the equipment using Hyatt Roller Bearings 
can now be identified by the Mark of Hyatt Protec- 
tion, and as time goes on more and more manufac- 
turers will adopt it. For your guidance a complete 
list of all the Hyatt Protected tractors and imple- 


Crawler Cane Carts 
Athey Truss Wheel 
Electric Wheel 
Moore & Moore 

Round Wheel Cane 

Carts 
Arcadia Har-Ves-Cane 
Moore & Moore 
Grain Drills 
Superior 
Churns 
Simplex 
Milk Pumps 
De Laval 


Peanut Pickers 
Lilliston 


Litter Carriers 
Ney 


Grain Binders 
McCormick- Deering 


Combined Harvesters 


Advance Rumely 
dwin 

Gleaner 
rris 

Holt 

Red River Special 
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fight Hog Cholera 


this year 


—as you 
never did before 


Leading authorities declare 
this dread disease will be even 
worse in 1927 than last year. 
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Start now to 


Save your Hogs by this easy 
inexpensive, proven method 


Recommended by state colleges, leading 
veterinarians and county agents 


Here are the facts. You cannot dodge 
them. Dr. T. A. White of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., 
stated recently that “in all likelihood 
hog cholera will be more virulent this 
coming fall than it was in the fall of 
1926.”" Hog cholera runs in cycles, and 
1927 will be the peak year in the pres- 
ent cycle of the disease. 

Start now to save your hogs from this 
menace that will sweep the country. 
Prevent it from striking your herd. 
There's no cure for the disease. You 
must rely absolutely on prevention. 
Act now—don’t wait until it’s too late 


Here is the safest, surest preventive 
method of fighting hog cholera, a method 
that has already freed whole counties 
from the costly scourge. 

It merely consists in killing the germs 
of the disease by disinfecting every- 
thing with a Lewis’ Lye solution. 


Lewis’ Lye kills the germs instantly 


All you need to do is to pour a can of 
Lewis’ Lye into 10 gallons of boiling 
water. Then douse everything—hog 
houses, pens, watering and feeding 
troughs, fences. To be absolutely safe, 
ali farm implements should be sprayéd 
because the germs of the disyase are 
easily carried by wagon or implement 
wheels. 


Write for 
Valuable FREE BOOK 


Fill out the coupon below and 
get our valuable book, which 
tells you how to use Lewis’ 
Lye in hundreds of profitable 
ways in and about your house- 
hold. Full directions for mak- 
ing wonderful, pure hard-soap, 
without boiling, at a cost of 
only a cent a bar. Thirty-six other prize 
soap recipes. 

The book also tells how to make hard 
water soft, how to keep outside toilets 
clean and sanitary, how to open clogged 
or frozen drains, how to keep poultry 
and stock in a healthy condition, how to 
clean automobile radiators. Hundreds of 
other valuable suggestions for home sani 
tation and cleanliness. 





One application is good, but frequent 
disinfection with Lewis’ Lye solution is 
better. Disinfect regularly and get the 
full profit out of your herd a hogs. 
Cholera germs simply cannot live in 
gy regularly disinfected with Lewis’ 
ye. 
Don’t Delay—now is the time to begin 


Order Lewis’ Lye now and get a real 
start on the disease. Stop it before it 
can get the smallest foothold in your 
farm. Remember that if just one of 
your hogs becomes infected you are 
likely to lose at least 80% of your herd. 
Get Lewis’ Lye from your grocer and 
use it regularly. It's the sure way to 
keep your premises and your hogs free 
from cholera. Experienced hog raisers 
say Lewis’ Lye is the most satisfactory 
to use. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS’ 
LYE 


Send for this FREE Book 


The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., | 
Dept. 72, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Please send me a Free Copy of your book, 
“The Truth About a Lye,” containing the | 
secrets of soap making. | 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions wili be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animais, ali the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
Gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reiiable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


TO PREVENT LOCKJAW 


Stock owners might largely prevent 
losses from lockjaw, or tetanus as it 
technically is termed, if they better 
understood the cause of the disease so 
that’ precautionary measures might be 
adopted. The cause is a germ or bacillus 
which can only grow and form its poison- 
ous or toxic elements im the absence of 
oxygen or air. The germs do not spread 
in the blood but develop rapidly in the 
tissues they invade and it is the toxin they 
generate there that permeates the system 
and peculiarly affects the nerves. The 
effect is spasm of the muscles. These 
come on at frequent intervals and make 
the muscles rigid. Pain is occasioned by 
the spasms. 

In very acute attacks the horse goes 
down, sweats profusely, becomes delirious, 
and gallops until death ends its agony. 
The membrane from the inner corner of 
each eye partly protrudes over the eye- 
ball. The ears are rigid, the nostrils 
widely dilated, and the tail elevated and 
stiff. The jaws may, or may not be locked. 

When air freely enters a wound, lockjaw 
cannot develop. Covering a wound with 
an ointment or oily mixture is dangerous 
in the southern states where lockjaw is 
most prevalent, as it excludes air. Letting 
a castration wound immediately heal 
and retain germs of tetanus which may 
have been carried in by an instrument 
that was not sterilized, or by the unclean 
hands of the operator, or in dyst or dirt 
from the ground, favors development of 
lockjaw and should be prevented. 

Punctured wounds of the hoof are most 
likely to result in lockjaw unless freely 
opened and disinfected. A slight nail 
mec is most likely to be followed by 

:kjaw for the reason that i; receives no 
attention, lameness not being present. 

Severe nail prick cases, causing acute 
lameness, are immediately treated by 
free opening and disinfection, so that 
tetanus may not occur. All punctured 
wounds are serious and should have in- 
stant, effective treatment. It is also ad- 
visable to have a veterinarian give the 
injured animal a protective dose of 
tetanus antitoxin to prevent lockjaw.— 
Dr. A. 8. A. 


Curing Looseness of Bowels—I have a seven- 
year-old mare that has loose bowels. I have tried 
everything I know to do without effect. She is 
a greedy eater and drinks lots of water, seems to be 
feverish.—J. H., Ind. 

Mix in each feed or oats a tablespoonful of a 
mixture of two parts of prepared chalk and one 
part each of bismuth subnitrate and powdered 
catechu. Browned wheat flour, mixed with the 
grain ration, also helps in such cases. Feed the 
grain from a large shallow box to prevent bolting. 

Fleas or Lice—I would like a treatment for my 
dogs which seem to scratch themselves with their 
hind feet on the neck, shoulders and flanks, and 
also biting or nibbling their hair or skin on their 
hind quarters. I have used creosote and water 





without results.—A. C. M., Mo. 

Fleas or lice probably cause the itching and may 
be destroyed by dipping the dogs in a solution of 
coal tar dip made and used according to directions 
given by the manufacturer. Repeat the dipping 





when needed. Give the dogs new clean sleeping 
quarters, after they have been tubbed. J{ there are 
sore places on the skin clip off the hair and after 
dipping and scrubbing and drying, rub in a mixture 
of four parts each of oil of tar and flowers of sulfur 
and sixteen parts of lard. Repeat the application 
at intervals of three days. 








Heaves or Mechanical Choking—I have a 
horse that-I believe is windbroken. He is nine years 
old and weighs 1,300 pounds. He will trot from the 
pasture to the barn about one-fourth mile and not 
breathe Hiard, but when I hitch him up he may work 
all right for a while then he will get excited and try 
to pull more than his share, then he breathes hard. 
Is this horse really windbroken? If so, what can I 
do for him? He algo coughs some when in the barn 
afterwards.—B. D., Ind. 


Broken-wind is a popular term for heaves, which, 
technically is called emphysoma of the lungs. The 
,orse is possibly affected with that disease, but the 
symptoms, apart from the cough, are more sugges- 

ve of mechanical choking or “roaring.’ That 
sometimes occurs when a horse that has a short, 
thick neck and coarse throat latch gets its head 
down to pull uphill or move a heavy load, or when 
excited. A permanent silver tube inserted in the 
vindpipe prevents the abnormal breathing 


that 1s necessary, or whether treatment for heaves 
should be given. 


SAVING HOG HOUSE WINDOWS 


A hog’s natural inquisitiveness is against 
glass windows in the individual farrowing 

uses lasting very long. 

have kept during the last three years 
show that mortality of the glass in these 
colony houses runs extremely high. 

Given fifty individual hog houses, the win- 
dow panes must be replaced every three 
years. 

Inquisitiveness generally precedes wis- 
dom so it does seem that a hog should 
know better than to poke her nose thru a 
pane of glass and run the risk of cutting 
her snout, but if a fellow can put himself in 
a hog’s place, figuratively speaking, he can 
readily understand why window glasses in 

the colony houses do not last long. A man 

knows, only by previous experience, that 
glass is glass and not to be walked thru. 
But a hog hasn’t this experience and so, 
when she looks out and sees something oute 
side she wants, or if she is trying to escape, 
she takes it for granted that this is merely 
a hole thru which she can go at ease. 

We found, almost by aacident, that the 
simplest way to keep the sows from bother- 
ing the window glasses was to make them 
translucent so they admit some light but 
cannot be seen thru. Just as the pigs do 
not try to,go thru the frail little hurdles 
that we use to “cut them out,” so they 
will not try to go thru the window glasses 
if they are painted over with white paint 
or smeared with whitewash. 

If there are only a few windows, white 
paint is most convenient, but if there are 
several windows; then whitewash. Here 
is a recipe in which there is not a surplus 
of words. 

Mix 50 pounds hydrated lime with eight 
gallons boiling water. To this add 10 
pounds common salt and one pound alum 
dissolved in six gallons boiling water. Stir 
the mixture well and while stirring, add 
five pounds Portland cement. 

Windows in those colony houses that 
shelter litters farrowed in February and 
March present a problem. 
ters arrive sometimes when they cannot get 
out of doors for many days and young pigs 
must have sunshine if they are to make 
much progress. There are two or three 
products on the market that are trans- 
lucent, they keep the old sow from looking 
thru and yet, according to physical tests 
reported, they apparently let thru more of 
the violet and ultra violet rays than win- 
dow glass. Science seems to have aemon- 
strated that it is the ultra-violet rays in 
light that promote growth and vigor.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


SUNLIGHT FOR PIGS 


A ration may be theoretically perfect 
and still fail to prevent rickets in early 
pigs. At the South Dakota agricultural 
college a lot of fine pigs made satisfactory 


gains but on March 8th very pronounced | 


symptoms of rickets developed. 

On March 12th the entire lot was moved 
to a pen where the pigs had constant access 
to direct sunlight. 
mediately increased and after a ten-day 


Better | 
have your veterinarian examine-the horse and see if 





Records that | 





These early lit- | 





Food consumption im- | 


period, all stiffness disappeared and no 


further signs of rickets were apparent 
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Its So Good 





we eat it every day 











To do the most good, 
bran must be eaten regu- 


larly. It should be in- 
cluded in your diet every 
day, to supply the bulk 
which is so essential to 
your health. 

To eat bran every day, 
you have to like it. Its 











the crisp, brown flakes 
into a bowl right from 
the package, add milk or 
cream and eat it with 
genuine relish. Or try it 
baked into muffins, cook- 
ies or bread. 

Post’s Bran Flakes 
gives you bulk you need 














flavor must tempt you. 
It must not tire your palate. 

Post’s Bran Flakes provides bran in 
its best-liked form. Millions of people 
have formed a new health habit since 
the Postum Company made bran so 
good to eat. Millions of people now 
get this important bulk every day be- 
cause in Post’s Bran Flakes they have 
found a bulk food they really like. 

And, no mistaking it, Post’s Bran 
Flakes is delicious. It has a tempting 
flavor that has made it the world’s 
most popular bran food. As a cereal, 
with milk or cream, it is a real treat that 
you will look forward to every morning. 

And it’s so easy to serve. Just pour 


everybody — every day . . eat 


and at the same time 
supplies such vital health essentials 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbo- 
hydrates and vitamin-B. 


“Ounce of Prevention” offer—At your 
request we will gladly send you a free 
trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has important bear- 
ing on health. 


PosTUM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
B-104, Battle Creek, Mich. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Brap 
Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post 
Toasties, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum and Grape-Nuts. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc 


Post’s BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce 
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of prevention 





Wellville Is Your Market 


- Millions of happy men and women travel ““The 
~ Road to Wellville.”” And their daily consump- 
tion of our products means just so much consumption of 
your grain and milk. As our advertising each day in- 
creases the number of travellers to Wellville, so each day does it 
increase your market for grain and milk. Write for, “The Road 
to Wellville.”” This book contains much valuable information 
on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It supplies 
the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. A copy will 


be sent to you on request. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
COMPANY, Inc. 


in 
for your safety 


Pull through the mud 


When there’s mud put on WEED Chains before you 
start out. These sturdy chains give you a grip on the 
road that means traction no matter how bad the going 
may be. WEEDS have pulled automobiles through 
the mud these 24 years—they’re standard all over 
America. You can buy WEEDS anywhere that good 


quality accessories are sold. 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their red 
connecting hooks, gray galvanized side chains, and 
brass-plated cross chains with the name WEED 


stamped on every hook. 


Don’t compromise with safety use 





WEED CHAIN 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Bumpers and WEED Levelizers 























SSF 
10 TO 15 PER CENT 


MORE WOOL 


By using a Stewart Machine forshear- 
ing you will get about a pound more 
wool from the averagesheep. Itquickly 
pays for the machine and saves a lot of 
work and otherexpense. Write for in- 
formation on the new Stewart Safety 
Comb. Lasts longer, shears easier. 

Stewart No. 9 Ball as 
Hand Power Shearing Machine 
The world’s champion hand-operated 
shearing machine. Strong, sturdy. 
Turns easy—shears fast. Easy to use. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
money back. $24.00 at your dealer’s or 
send us $2.00 and we will ship it from 
here. Pay balance on arrival, 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


World's largest makers of Clipping and Shearing Ma- 











chinery. Free Catalogue on request. 
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STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly butquickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 


$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 


Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound ag 
Jame step in months. 


RBINE 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Spring 
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THE TEST OF A COOPERATIVE 


1. Does your association have a uniform 
system of records? 

2. How many times does your board 
meet in a year? 

3. Did your association secure an audit 
by the state association in the last twelv 
months? 

4. Did your association print a report 
of last year’s business to distribute to 
members at the last annual meeting? 

These test questions were put to the 
Iowa Livestock Shippers association by 
Sam H. Thompson a marketing expert 
at Iowa state college. They are based on 
sound business practices which may be 
likened to the rungs in the ladder to suc- 
cessful cooperative marketing. 

It is taken for granted that records are 
absolutely essential. But uniform records 
serve in a much broader way than just 
ordinary accounts. Thru their use a check 
is possible as to operating efficiency, cash 
costs, death losses and shrinks. They aid 
in the preparation of the balance sheet 
and in selecting the most profitable mar- 
ket outlet. 

Monthly board meetings are none too 
frequent. They give board members an 
opportunity to study the reports of the 
previous month’s business. They can 
then combine their wisdom with that of 
the manager in dealing with business 
problems. They also learn the problems 
of membership relations. Board members 
who are able to discuss association prob- 
lems intelligently with members are a 
great help to the manager. 

No progressive business house attempts 
to operate without having an audit made 
of its books by a disinterested party. It 
is the duty of the auditor to verify and 
certify the correctness of the financial 
transactions, to correct mistakes in ac- 
counting practice and to bring to each 
association helpful information from simi- 
lar organizations. Thompson feels that 
any member of an association is justified 
in criticising his board of directors for 
failure to have such an audit made. 

Printed reports inform members, whose 
loyal and intelligent support is vital to 
the continued success of any cooperative. 
The annual report is best made up by the 
auditor and read by the manager. A good 
report circulated among business men is 
an excellent means of establishing and 
maintaining respect and confidence. 


FOR BETTER SHEEP 
Continued from page 54 

I can sell those same lambs to better 
advantage when the central markets 
recognize this as a section that ships the 
kind of lambs for which they are looking. 
I’ll admit i¢ is a big job, but you see what 
has been done. By letting events take 
their natural course, ten years would not 
see as much improvement as has been 
made in this one year. And no one has 
killed himself with work either. We are 
getting some place because just about 
everybody is interested and _ helping. 
The work last spring on docking and cas- 
trating alone has been worth $3,560 to the 
county. There were 3,560 lambs handled 
and they were worth $1 more a head. That 
is a conservative estimate. 

“But that is just part of what is being 
done. Did you ever see so many soy- 
beans in one county?” I had to admit that 
I had been marveling all morning at the 
number of fields we were passing. 

“An acre of legumes for every five to 
seven ewes is the Monroe county slogan. 
And we are getting better lambs as a 
result of using a legume hay in winter 
feeding. Bringing in these purebred rams 
will make a big difference on next year’s 
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lamb crop. And Matteson here just won't 
let us + about treating for stomach 


worms. He can tell you that three years 
ago he found any number of flocks dying 
like flies when all that was needed was a 
little bluestone.” 

In the house we saw the silver cup 
Powers won on his to n of ten lambs 
at the fat lamb show held at Paris, Mis- 
souri, in June. This show was the second 
big event of the year’s program. It did a 
lot to show interested farmers the differ- 
ence between just ordinary lambs and 
lambs sired by purebred rams and then 
docked, castrated and properly fed. The 
first five pens of ten lambs were all sired 
by purebreds, all were docked and cas- 
rated and all were creep fed. Frank Win- 
gate took second place in this class; Brace 
Chapman was third and Jess Lipp was 
fourth. Lipp also won the silver cup 
offered by the farm bureau for the best 
three lambs in the show. Frank Wingate 
won first place in the single lamb class. 

‘The show had an especial value in that 
it gave the exhibitors an opportunity to 
try out their skill in selecting fat lambs,” 
Matteson said. “The exhibitor had to 
select his pen of three and single lamb by 
himself. After the show the judge, who 
was from a packing house, showed the 
men whether or not they had selected their 
fattest lambs. He made the remark that 
the fattest lamb in the entire show had 
not been selected for either the class of 
three or single lamb. 


After the show 140 of the 160 lambs on 








exhibition were shipped to St. Louis ana | 


topped the market for the day at $14.75. 
The run of lambs from the county was 
bringing $14.50 to $14.75 with thirty out 
at around $8. With the lambs averaging 
o7 pounds, as the car did, the average car 
would contain 2,010 pounds of lambs to 
be sold at $6.75 less than the top price 
which this entire car brought. In other 
words, this car brought about $135 more 
than the average car being shipped from 
the county at that time. 

After the show it became apparent that 


there was a real need and demand for | 


more purebred rams. With a very limited 
supply at home, breeders in neighboring 
counties were visited and induced to con- 
sign thirty-three rams to a sale to be held 





at Paris on August 14th. Everyone was | 


more or less skeptical of the outcome. But 
the sale justified itself from the stand- 
points of both the breeder and the farmer. 
There were instances of men paying $50 


or better for purebreds to replace $10 and | 


$12 grades. 

‘(Monroe county farmers who handle 
sheep do not hesitate to buy a good ram 
at a fair price when the opportunity is 
presented,” Matteson remarked to me. 
‘And why should they? The state experi- 
ment station has shown that lambs sired 
by a purebred are worth $1.87 more than 
those from an inferior ram. With forty 
lambs for an average crop, this increased 
value amounts to $74.80. And since a 
ram is usually good for about four years, 
you merely have to multiply $74.80 by 
four to arrive at what it costs a farmer 
when he buys an inferior ram. 

“This year we expect to have 500 lambs 
at the fat lamb show and eighty rams in 
the August sale,” Matteson continued. 
‘And we hope we can get a representative 
in every one of the eighty-seven school 
districts to push the docking and cas- 
trating. Our goals for this year are 90 
percent of all lambs docked and cas- 
trated, 100 good purebred rams placed, 
and twice the usual number of lambs creep 
fed. An added feature for 1927 will be 
thirty 4-H club boys and girls who will 
keep the older folks on their toes if they 
are to stay at the head of the procession.”’ 

“Who is responsible for all this?” I in- 
quired in a number of places. The best 
answer I could find was that while it all 


heads up in the county agent’s office, the | 
entire county is Es. And when you | 
8. 


get a county pushing on one thing, some- 
thing is apt to happen. 
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Barrel sawed lengthwise and photographed after Barrel sawed lengthwise and photographed after 
shooting 30,000 rounds of ordinary ammunition shooting 30,000 rounds of REMINGTON 
barrel carefully cleaned every time it was used. KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. Cleaning un- 
Accuracy fell off after 5,000 rounds. necessary. Accuracy unimpaired. 


A MIRACLE CARTRIDGE—NO MORE RIFLE 
CLEANING —GET THE KLEANBORE HABIT 


HROW away your cleaning rod. Shoot your rifle or pistol as 

much as you like and forget the fear of rust. The new 
REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES positively prevent rust, 
corrosion, and pitting in the bore of rifle or pistol barrels. 


Just clean the barrel once with boiling water, dry it, and then 
shoot nothing but REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. You 


will never have to clean the inside again. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES leave a protective film in the bore and 


prolong the life and accuracy of the barrel. 


exhaustively tried, tested, and are approved by 
the world’s foremost rifle and pistol shots. 


Because of the tremendous popularity of this 
marvelous, new ammunition, it may be copied. 
Avoid all imitations. Get the real REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES in the green box. 
Your dealer has them in .22 short, long, and 
long-rifle. They cost no more than ordinary 
cartridges. Buy some today and write us for 
a circular that tells more about this remark- 
able ammunition. 


They have been 





Another new 
Remington Development 
Shur Shot Shells 
Sure Safe Speedy 
Moderately-priced smoke- 
less shotgun shells with 
high-priced quality. Shoot 
them at the traps or in the 
field. Ask your dealer 

about them. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 | New York City 





CARTRIDGES 








Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads 


Cutlery Cash Registers 





There is only ONE KLEANBORE—Beware of 


Imitations 
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Pictures of ploughing, 
harrowing, seeding, cul- 
tivating—and of horses, 
cows, hogs—are an obvi- 
ously valuable record of 
your business. Spring’s 
thetimetostartthestory. 

Pictures of folks—espe- 
cially your children—light- 


en the day’s chores. And 
now is always the time for 


them. 
Get a Kodak at your 
dealer’s. Results are easy. 


£5 up 


















i. &g 
‘Sell YourMilkCx._- Save 
Feed this Meal jonevery 
/Calt Meal erect | 


equal in food value to 1 
one milk! Costs only a 
raction of what your 
milk is worth. Eas 

feed. Raises big healthy 
calves, Used and ‘———- 
by biggest stock 

Most successful and proed 
peop —_— substitute. 





“Good to the 
Last Drop”’ 


Send for FREE ‘Sample 


Just a bit but enough to show quality. Pony now. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. w,2sptek874... 











Clipped Horses 
Quickly Cleaned 


horses are qui cleaned and save 
Gwe r 4 RO better, look 
oot ond ? feel better. Clipped horses 
take their feed better and consequent- 
pA t along ee less. Clip your 
mules witha 


” gtowest No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


The world’s pny” ion clipper. Easy to 
use. Clips fast. Strong and sturdy. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or money 
back. $14.00 at your dealer’s, or send 
us $2.00 with order. Pay balance upon 
arrival. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ¢ COMPANY 

65 it Rocd, C 











oe s Largest Mabeve of 
Clipping and Shea aring Be lachines 
Send? for our new, free catalog. 














ARTE 


“Stands them on their heads” 
The wisest rats fall for Rat-Nip. 
They can't resist it—rush for water 
—die. Guaranteed sure killer. Not 
touched by dogs or cats. At dealers 
or 35c prepaid and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3114 
Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, 
New York, 












on Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal 

and Roll Roofing, Paints, ete. My Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight Paid P lan will save you fully 4 the "™ 
usualcost. My low factory prices and high quality can’t be beat. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
See the money you can save. Over One 
Million satisfied customers. Everything 
guaranteed. We ship in 24 hours. Don’t buy 
until you get my Money Saving Catalog. 
aut | FENCE & WIRE CO. 
214 Cleveland, 
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STEERS IN FARM PROGRAM 


“To handle a bunch of steers as _part of 
our plan of diversified stock farming has 
some distinct advantages,’ said Fred 
W. Issler, Marion county, Ohio, to me 
as we looked at a nice bunch of steers in 
his yards. This man operates 560 acres 
on a stock share lease. The landlord ad- 
mits that the farm is paying under this 
plan. The working partner, Issler, seems 
to be getting along very nicely. So if 
steer feeding is one factor that leads to 
their success, we should like to know 
about it. 

The bunch of steers he was showing me 
consisted of thirty-eight head approaching 
two years of age. They had been pur- 
chased at weaning time and had been 
taken thru the first winter principally on 
alfalfa and corn fodder. They had grazed 
thru the spring and summer and early 
fall on some cheap pasture. When the 
grass became scant late in the season, the 
feeding of corn fodder containing the ears 
was started. When I saw the cattle, they 
were a little more than half way thru 
a ninety-day period of heavy feeding of 
corn, oats led a0 ybeans, all ground and 
fed in such amounts as they would 
clean up twice each day. 

Issler explained, “We try to conduct 
our steer feeding in such a way that as 
much as possible of the gambling is re- 
moved. To purchase calves is a means to 
that end, for we have much less invested. 
We use steer feeding as a means of utilizing 
a great deal of rough feed for which we 
would have no other use. We keep calves 
for a year before putting them on full feed. 
This enables us to make use of much corn 
fodder and hay the first winter. Then, as 
yearlings, they graze in our back pasture 
thru the open season. They require but 
very little attention there. This back 
pasture is so located that we could not 
conveniently turn our dairy herd into it. 

Having the steers on the farm and ac- 
customed to farm grains, makes it much 
easier for us to start them on feed. Then 
we seem to get a more uniform bunch of 
cattle when we buy them as calves. We 
can afford to buy better quality, too, for 
an extra dollar per hundred on 400-pound 
salves means a much smaller additional 
expense than it isto secure corresponding 
quality in older stock.” —H. E. M., Ind. 


CHANGES HOG LOTS 

While it is some work changing hog 
lots every few seasons, it is an investment 
in better hogs, according to Harvey Bauer, 
LaSalle county, Illinois. He thinks it is 
impossible to raise healthy, growthy 
porkers where the same lot is used year 
after year. 

“T never had extra good luck with my 
hogs until I began rotating my hog lots,’ 
says Bauer. “Last spring my_ twelve 
brood sows farrowed 130 pigs and by care- 
ful handling of the sows and their litters 
I saved 108 pigs, all healthy and doing 
well.”” Bauer has his pigs come in May in 
order to miss the cold winds and damp, 
ard on March and part of April.— 
G. C. 


GETS RAPID GROWTH 

Securing a quickly grown baby beef is 
more of a trick than most farmers believe, 
according to Bryan Garber, Ogle county, 
Illinois, and a feeder for many years. “| 
see that the cows are getting enough feed 
with which to produce plenty of milk for 
their calves,”’ says Garber, “then the cows 
will do the rest until the calves are 
weaned.” 

A little grain is then fed the youngsters 
to keep them going along at a good clip. 
After that the calves are ready to go on 
feed for the finishing touches, which is 
another subject in itself. Garber raised 


| forty angus calves in this way in 1926. 
| They had an abundance of bluegrass pas- 


ture 3 bg the growth consider- 


| ably.—G. C. , Ind. 
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BETTER STALLIONS 


Several hundred cornbelt farmers have 
found a way to get high-class stallions at 





| 


small cost. Not only have they bought | 
cooperatively but they have used the | 


installment plan. Forty or fifty farmers in 
the same neighborhood form an associa- 
tion and buy a top-notch draft stallion on 
three-year credit. Each farmer signs 

















three $20 notes for each mare he agrees to 
breed, one of the notes coming due each 
year for three years. This means’ that 
each farmer invests $60 in the company 
sire for every mare to be bred during that 
time. 

‘litle to the horse passes to the farmers’ 
company, which is duly organized and has 
ofhcers, when the notes are signed and the 
men get the animal for the same money 
they would spend in three years of breed- 
ing with a scrub horse. They not only 
get much better colts for the same money 





but at the end of the time have paid for a | 


stallion and have him free of any encum- 
brance. , ; 
Neighboring stallion rings sometimes 


trade sires, allowing them more good colts | 


without additional outlay or service fees. 
In this way, then, the farmers in the 
association get the use of an excellent 
horse for several years by paying $60 for 


each mare bred thruout the first three- | 


year period, the interest on their $60, the 


cost of keeping the horse and the wages of | 


a caretaker. The last-mentioned item is 
small, due to the large number of owners. 
This plan has been in widespread use 
during the last two years, particularly in 
lowa and Lllinois.—C. P. §., Iowa. 


HAY VS. SILAGE 


When the silage runs low, can it be re- 
placed with legume hay toward the close 


of a steer’s feeding period? While a | 
radical change in feeding is to be | 


avoided, steers need not be sold before 
they are finished just because the silage 
does not hold out. This is the conclusion 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, after three experiments which are 
reported in bulletin 264, Substituting a 
Legume Hay for Corn Silage Toward the 
End of the Feeding Period. 

These tests showed that a legume hay 
can be substituted for silage and the 
steers will continue to make good gains. 
The clover hay replaced silage by gradu- 
ally increasing one and decreasing the 
other. The basal ration consisted of 
corn, cottonseed meal, straw and corn 
silage. After ten days of gradual change, 
the ration was corn, cottonseed meal and 
clover hay. 


THE SHEEP OUTLOOK 

The long-time prospects for sheep are 
good according to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. Like other live- 
stock, sheep will always suffer from tem- 
porary periods of over and underproduc- 
tion. These periods will not be so violent, 
however, because sheep now occupy a 
permanent place in farming. 

The growth of population in the United 
States is taking place at the rate of 1% 
percent per year which means a steadily 
increasing demand for lamb and mutton, 
even tho there is no increase in per capita 
consumption. Furthermore, the increase 
of population is largely in towns and 
cities where the chief market is found for 
sheep products 
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The upper teeth 
slant backward, 
like a shark's 


—— 






The lower teeth 
push forward 
like a bulldogs 





They’re forged deep, 
and .they stay sharp 


A Walworth STILLSON bites both ways 
at once so that it can’t slip. It can’t jam, 
either. Pull up on the handle and the 
mighty grip of the jaws is instantly re- 
leased for a fresh hold. 

Open out a STILLSON and feel how 
sharp and deep the teeth are. Walworth 
forges them like that out of hard tool 
steel. The working parts are then tough- 
ened by a heat treatment that makes a 
Walworth STILLSON last for years after 
an ordinary wrench would be worn down 
to a toothless wreck. 

The 10-inch and the 14-inch are your 
handiest sizes for all kinds of jobs around 
the house, and all over the farm. 


WALWORTH CO., 51 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 


WALWORTH 
STILLSON 


STILLSON” fixe Walworth, is a trade mark, regis 
tered by its owner, the Walworth Co., in the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, the several states, and in forcign countries. 
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R4513 
Sheepman’s and Cattleman's 
Knife. 3 blades—a large clip 
blade, a long, curved, correctly 
shaped surgical or docking 
blade, and a punch blade for 
drilling holes in leather and 
general repair jobs. Stag han- 
dle. Nickel Silver linings, bol- 
sters and shield, Length, clos- 
ed, 32% inches. Price $2.50. 


KNIVES THAT BELONG 


ON EVERY FARM 


Tt FARMER and stockman puts his pocket 
knife to daily use, and often to hard use. He 
needs a knife with the finest steel in the blades 
of sturdy construction; and designed especially to 
suit his needs. That’s why he needs a Remington. 


Remington Knives are scientifically designed for 
cattlemen,stockmen, farmers, ranchers, sheepmen 
and hog raisers. Each has acorrectly shaped blade 
for farm surgery, docking, dewlapping, marking 
or altering that make clean, quick-healing inci- 
sions. Other blades for general use. The blade 
steel is scientifically and uniformly hardened and 
tempered. The cutting edges are keen, strong 


and durable. 


Knives with linings, bolsters and shields of nickel 
silver will not rust or corrode—preventing blood 
poisoning—a strong feature of the Remington Line. 


Remington Stockmen’s Knives are made in many 
styles, sizes and blade combinations, at prices 


that please. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
New York City 


25 Broadway Established 1816 





Remington, 


© 1927 R.A. Co. 
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vf SAVE-™-HORSE 


makes horses sound—no big_bills—no_ lost 
time. Easily applied; money back +f it fails. Ends 
spavin, thoropin, curb, splint, sprained tendon, leg 
or foot trouble. 34 years a success. 

FREE “Save-the-Horse’’ book, illustrated, tells 
what's wrong and how to fix it. Half million farm; 
ers use it. Book, sample guarantee and “‘vet’® 
advice FREE! Write today!! 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has “‘Save-the-Horse”— 
or, we ship direct, postpaid. Don’t take 
a substitute : there isn't any!, There’s 
nothing like “Save-the Horse.’ 


ELGIN 


WINDMILLS 
; FREE—5-ft. Tower bn 













unning. Gears run in oil beth. 
Head assembled on free 5-ft 
tower Son, Fits any tower, wood 
orsteel. Noextrasto buy. First 
costincludes towerto a ye * 
oil supply; all pum x 
written guarantee. Longest service. Satis ~— Id 
by better dealers; your free catalogue waiting. Write 
today. Dealers: Write for special proposition. 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 









86 N. State Street Eigin, Ulinole 





| stockmen of ‘southwest Missouri, 
| have hogs to follow the cattle. 
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USES EAR CORN FOR STEERS 


“Tt is not necessary to grind corn for 
fattening cattle to make a profit,’ said 
A. S. McLin, one of the most suc cessful 
“if you 
I have 
been feeding from one to five carloads of 


| cattle each season for twenty-five years. 


A few times they have lost money, but on 
an average they have shown a nice profit. 
For several years I ground all of the feed 
they received. One winter my big grinder 
broke down and I started feeding snapped 
ear corn in addition to corn silage, cotton- 
seed meal and a small allowance of hay. 
The cattle made good gains and by keep- 
ing hogs in the feedlot, no grain was 
wasted 

“For several years after that I kept a 
record of the feed and weights of the 
cattle and hogs. I had ear corn for the 
cattle and shelled corn for the hogs. I 
charged the shelled corn to the hogs, and 
figuring that it took 10 bushels of corn 
to make 100 pounds of pork, I found that 
I was getting 100 pounds of pork from 
6 bushels of corn. The rest was coming 
from what they picked up in the feedlot, 
or two-fifths of their feed was coming from 
that source. 

During the same period the steers eat- 
ing ear corn had that feed charged against 
them and they showed a profitable gain, 
even with all of the ear corn credited to 
them, figuring corn at market price and 
the gain in weight at 20 cents a pound, the 
price I received for them. If the cattle 
only pay for their feed the hogs turn in a 
profit, and I figure that the manure is 
worth enough to the land to pay for all 
the work. 

“Milk cows whose digestive organs 
must function for a dozen years or more 
cannot stand the strain of handling whole 
grain. With a steer it is different. His 
digestive machine stops in a year or two 
anyhow when he goes to market. When 
corn is fed on the cob the steer, having 
good teeth, crushes most of it and whole 
grains that pass thru do not injure him 
Even with ground corn, every feeder 
knows that it is not all digested so that 
hogs must be used to follow the cattle. 

“Especially for feeding on grass, I like 
a ration of ear corn and cottonseed cake 
four to one by weight, feeding two and 
one-half pounds to each 100 pounds live 
weight. This is a full feed and gives me a 
3-pound daily gain on cattle weighing 
around 800 to 1,000 pounds.” 

McLin is now feeding two carloads of 
yearling hereford steers. He prefers to 
buy in late summer when market prices 
are usually lower on feeders than at the 
beginning of the grass season. He has a 
surplus of pasture at that season which 
carries the cattle well into the winter. 
They get corn silage and straw or hay 
until about January Ist. Then he starts 
a light grain ration of corn or cottonseed 
meal, or both. As soon as grass comes, 
he increases the grain ration until they 
are getting all they will clean up, market- 
ing in July or August, trying to pick a time 
when the market is strong. 

He buys a fair to good grade of feeders 
and keeps them until they are prime, for 
in that condition they return a bigger 

srcentage of profit for the amount of 
eed consumed. ‘Careful buying, liberal, 
well-balanced feeding and selling on a 
strong market are the only ‘secrets’ of 
cattle feeding,” he says.—C. F., Mo. 


A GROWING MIXTURE 

At Purdue university, where severa: 
ton litters have been developed, the young 
pigs are given a mixture of 80 pounds of 
ground corn, 20 pounds of high-grade 
wheat shorts and 10 pounds of tankage as 
soon as they will eat. The mixture is put 
in a self-feeder in a creep where the 
same feeds are used, but they are put in 
separate compartments of the self- 
feeder.—I. J. M., Ind 
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WILD MORNING GLORY 
Continued from page 14 
If the land is in corn, use gopher blades 
and follow each cultivation with hoe- 
cutting in the hills. The crop, of course, 


should be planted in check rows. After | 


cultivation ceases, turn in sheep, since 
the animals are fond of the morning 
glory tops upon which they graze and so 
weaken the roots. Allow the sheep to 
remain in the stubble after harvest, turn 
in hogs at the same time and watch the 
morning glory disappear. 

The clean cultivation method has been 
tried by a number of experiment stations 
and all of them have come to the con- 
clusion that if the job is so thoroly done 
that no green shoots are allowed to de- 
velop, the morning glory can be de- 
stroyed, altho two years may be neces- 
sary to secure complete eradication. On 
the J. H. Taylor and Son farm in Iowa, 
considerable success was attained in culti- 
vating against wild morning glory with 
an old potato digger on which the mold- 
boards had been removed and the exten- 
sion welded on the shares in sucli a man- 
ner that the tool covered about four feet 
of ground. Two neighbors, R. A. Cooley 
and O. M. Johnson, purchased special 
ten-inch sweeps or knives and attached 
them to their cultivators in order to be 
better equipped in the battle against the 
wild morning glory. 

Where it is convenient to surround 
morning glory land with a hog-proof 
fence,-the weed can be almost eradicated 
by turning in hogs, particularly if the 
land is plowed, since the porkers are 
fond of the sueculent roots which have a 
flavor resembling that of sweet potato. 
As a matter of fact, hogs should be 
turned on newly plowed morning glory 
land whenever convenient. 

Grazing with sheep is also effective as 
was well demonstrated in Box Elder 
county, Utah, where a twenty-five-acre 
field was controlled by this means, ac- 
cording to County Agent R. H. Stewart. 
George A. Hess of Warren county, Indi- 
ana, also reports success against wild 
morning glory by pasturing with sheep. 
Both hogs and sheep are valuable in con- 
trolling morning glories when turned into 
grain stubble for a month or so after 
harvest. Sometimes the hogs root so 
industriously after the creeping roots of 
the weed that they literally turn the 
field upside down. 

In the cornbelt the best practice 
against wild morning glory is the use of 
hogs, gopher blades and sheep or else 
growing alfalfa, altho other methods 
have proved successful. For instance, Ira 
Stout of Henry county, Indiana, con- 
trols the pest by a rotation of corn, oats 
and clover in which timothy has been 
sown liberally to get a tight sod. This 
he combines with fall plowing in such a 
manner as to expose the morning glory 
roots to frost and in this way -he has 
succeeded in eradicating forty-five acres 
of this creeping nuisance. Still another 
cornbelt farmer destroyed the large- 
flowered species by seeding eight pecks 
of sorghum per acre during late May. 
The crop was cut for hay, the land thor- 
oly prepared for wheat, followed by 
buckwheat and a well-tilled crop of corn. 
Another Hoosier farmer, B. R. Wirt, has 
destroyed the inglorious morning glory 
by turning the infested area into pasture 








for several years. Practically all attempts | 


at destroying the pest with sprays have 
met with little success. 


“The cattle feeder who doesn’t grow 
alfalfa hay is 100 years behind the times,” 
says Ray Sponseller, cattle feeder of 
Marshall county, Indiana. “Alfalfa hay 
is the biggest aid there is in reducing the 
cost of making beef.” 


Steer Feeding is the title of bulletin 
264 from the Kentucky Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lexington. 
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Cut the Costs with Greater 
Power from Low-Price Fuel 


NOWN the length and breadth of the land as the 
producers of the most powerful and durable of all 
farm tractors, Hart-Parr is now making for the 

American farmer a still greater tractor with more power 
than ever. 

And Hart-Parr is not only leading the tractor world in 
power and durability, but in economical operation with low- 
price fuel, the use of which is made possible by a Hart-Parr 
feature—fresh-oil lubrication. 

Everywhere farmers are cutting their costs—in many in- 
stances cutting them right in two—with Hart-Parr power. 
Not only are they saving money by using low-price fuel, 
but they are also saving money by performing two or three 
operations at one time. 

Hart-Parr tractors are famous for their reliability and 
long life. Unfailing Hart-Parr power enables you to plow 
steadily day and night during the best plowing season, 
turning over acre after acre regardless of heat, flies or hard- 
ness of soil. Hart-Parr power will do with the greatest 
economy every belt and draw bar job on your farm. 

You can do what America’s most successful farmers are 
doing—cut the costs with Hart-Parr power. Our free 
booklet tells you how to do this. Ser d the coupon for it 
today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
<- 


CHARLES CITY , IOWA 
FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 





HART-PARR COMPANY 
Charles City, lowa 
Department K3 





Please send me, free, your new booklet, ‘‘ How To Cut The Costs.” 
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Lhe old tradition of quality, 
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the new spur of specialization, 
both are back of this finer PLANTER 


| Dstt rad an old 
Moline tradition that 
your father’s father 
knew: ‘‘It couldn’t bein 
the Flying Dutchman line 





“The most feomous The Moline craftsman 
symbol of fine plows’ a 
today, as in years gone 
by, makes that tradition his law. It 
inspires him in his work. It stimulates 
his skill. It makes him proud of his 
job, and devoted to the finest ideals 
of craftsmanship. — 


The new No. 22 A corn planter is 
proof that this time-honored striving 
for quality isnowmorealive than ever. 
Only by seeing this Moline achieve- 
ment can.you fully appreciate what 
long life has been carefully built into 


- it. A sturdy machine, it is the last 


word in accurate planting. It simply 
cannot misplace hills or string out the 





seed. The cross-rows are as straight 
and even asa checkerboard. Unfail. 
ingly dependable, the No.22A cracks 
no corn, but always puts into the ground 
the number of kernels (two, three, or 
four) as set by the variable drop. 


This planter, too, is convincing evi- 
dence of a new spur to progress: spe- 
cialization. Moline craftsmen devote 
themselves to producing tillage tools. 
Every effort is concentrated on mak- 
ing themsimple, durable, and efficient. 


Moline tools, made right inthe factory, 
are ‘‘making good”’ inthe field. That’s 
why Ira Marshall planted his world’s 
record crops of 1925 and 1926 with a 
Moline planter. That’s why owners of 
Moline tools knowand say that Moline 
tools of today areold-time quality and 
absolutely up-to-date design. Let your 
Moline dealer show you the outstand- 
ing improvements in the industry. 





—— Tn nm a 


here’s anew and better type 
of implement dealer 


The old type of dealer, who was 
merely the agent of one factory, has 
found a better way to be of service to 
you. 


He carefully chooses each implement 
he sells, as does any other good mer- 
chant. He is big enough to run his 
own business; and he runs it for his 


customers’ benefit, instead of acting as 
the agent of only one company and 
meekly accepting its ‘‘ full line.”’ 


He sells Moline tools and parts be- 
cause he wants most of all to sell sat- 
isfaction, because he believes there 
are no better tillage tools. 

MOLINE IMPLEMENT Co., MOLINE, ILL. 























MOLINE IMPLE}M 


OR MORE THAN 60 YEARS, MAKERS OF QUALITY TELA 
Cc penny GRAIN DRILLS , SPREADERS , HAY TOO 






. 


Pris Pr of BF. i 


Enock Peterson is a typical Moline craftsman, wise 

in the ways of corn planters, having worked on them 
here more than 36 years. Gust Holm, too, has had a = 2 
generation of experience in his 25 years with Moline. he a 


* 


LENT COMPANY 


LAGE TOOLS:—P LOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 
; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FORHORSES:: 
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Poor pastures are often a weak link in the feeding program 
Good sires are equally as important as feeding 


returning an hourly wage? Records kept for five 

years by the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in cooperation with twenty-one 
farmers in Steele county, Minnesota, indicated that their 
dairy herds, after charging for feed and other expenses, 
gave a return for labor that varied from seven to seventy-seven 
cents per hour. Among these twenty-one farmers, three 
earned over 65 cents per hour for the time put on their cows, 
five earned from 40 to 50 cents, eight earned from 20 to 30 
cents, and five had a job that returned only from 5 to 20 cents 
per hour. 

In city industries, workmen who do the same work ordinaril 
et the same wage. The chief concern of the city worker is, “‘Will 
have a job next week or next month?” In contrast, the dair 
farmer is certain of a steady job. He should be asking himself, 
“How much does my herd return per hour and what must I 

do in order to get 50 to 75 cents per hour.” 

Ordinarily a good hourly wage and high production per cow 
go together. The figures indicate that a farmer who can make 
his herd produce an average of 300 pounds of butterfat per cow 
is likely to earn around 75 cents per hour. That is, if he does it 
with ordinary equipment and largely with home-raised feeds 
except for the purchase of such high protein concentrates and 
mill feeds as are 
needed to make a 
satisfactory ration 


D*« you ever think of your dairy herd as a job 
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Seventy-Seven Cents 
Per Hour 


By WM. L. CAVERT 


University of Minnesota 


The average yearly feed 
consumption was 1,680 
pounds of grain (mostly farm 
raised) 4 tons of silage and 
1.25 tons of hay and corn 
fodder plus the usual amount 
of summer pasture. 

When I have presented 
these figures, the question 
has been frequently raised, 
‘“‘Why figure results in terms 
of wage per hour instead of 
in cost per pound of butter- 
fat?” The answer is that on 
many farms the justification 
for keeping dairy cattle in 
preference to beef cattle or 
sheep is the fact that a herd of 
dairy cattle helps to fully utilize the 
time of the farmer and his family. 
One frequently hears among dairy 
farmers the expression, “There is good money in dairying when 
it can be handled with family labor, but there is no money in it 
when labor must be hired.” This is their way of stating that dairy 
cows are often kept largely with a view to providing a home 
market for available labor. 

While at first thought a wage of 20 cents per hour is somewhat 
discouraging, it is well to recognize that average returns in any 
line of business, such as banking, manufacturing, publishing 
newspapers or running stores, is low. The usual rule is that in the 
long run the average person in any business gets wages and a 
modest interest on the investment, while a few make exceptional 
returns. With dairying there seems to be some tendency for the 
average wage to be somewhat below that for hired men, due to 
the fact that much of the dairy work comes in the winter and 
many farm families 
are willing to milk 
cows for somewhat 































from the farm raised 
corn, oats and other 
grains. 

A question fre- 
quently raised by 
farmers in audiences 
to which I have pre- 
sented these figures 
is, “Did not some of 
these Steele county 
farmers have unusu- 
ally good markets 
such as retail milk 
routes, or a fancy 











less than hired hand 
wages during the sea- 
son when field work 
is not pressing. 
However, it is en- 
couraging to note 
that some get up- 
wards of 50 cents 
per hour. There are 
no patents on their 
methods and if one 
can have a job on the 
home farm at 50 to 
75 cents per hour for 














hotel trade?” Others 
have remarked, 
‘Those dairymen 
who earned 7 to 20 
cents per hour must have been milking beef bred cows as a pas- 
time.’” However, all of the twenty-one farmers sold their product 
at local creameries at practically the same price and nearly all 
the cows in these herds were grades or purebreds of dairy breeding. 

The following figures summarized from reports by the Minne- 
sota college of agriculture show how the return per hour was 
computed: 

Return per Average Cow 

Receipts—Butterfat, 192 pounds at 50 cents. .. .$96.00 

Skimmilk, 4,800 pounds at 35 cents per ewt... 16.80 


Value of calf at birth... 6.90 
Manure, 10 loads at $1 Te Tere eer 
Total receipts .. $129.70 
Expenses—Total feed expense $63 .53 
Interest on $80 cow at 6 percent........ t.80 
Depreciation ; ; = : 8.00 
Sire service 5.00 
Barn charge 9.00 


Unclassified items such as use of separator, 
taxes, insurance, salt, veterinary service, etc. 6 


~I 


wt 





Jy" ee 97 .08 
Return for 167 hours of man labor. ... .. $ 32.62 
teturn per hour......... .20 
Return per hour if barn rent is omitted as an item 

i, ee eye ree s eae rctoe wrote .25 


Cover barn expense by packing with high producing cows 


the winter months 
and during the spare 
hours in the other 
seasons, it is a very 
substantial addition to the year’s income. 

Study and observation of these twenty-one dairy farmers 
indicate that the following are the principal factors in getting a 
good return per hour: 

1. Feeding in proportion to production. ° 

2. Feeding adequate rations (this means not only having 
sufficient feed but rations that contain sufficient protein, succu- 
lence, variety and other essentials). 

3. Providing plenty of good pasture thru the pasture season. 

4. Weeding out the poorer producers. 

5. Using purebred sires of high producing ancestry. 

6. Using the best available information as to how to avoid 
losses from tuberculosis, abortion, garget and other diseases. 

7. Avoiding overhead for barns and other equipment that is 
out of proportion to the number of cows kept. 

In the majority of cases, attention to better feeding will result 
in a quicker increase in the hourly wage than attention to any 
other detail. 

Frequently one of the weak points in feeding is poor pastures. 
These Steele county figures showed that the cost per cow of pas- 
ture for the season was only $7.24 while the cost of winter feed 
was $56.29. Each month of good pasture decreased the feed bill 
about $6.50 per month as compared to stall feeding. In addition 
it required no help from the hired man to harvest the pasture 
crop. An adequate supply of all season pasture, as compared to a 
serious deficiency, might easily add 10 to (Continued on page 77 
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2-Door Light Six 
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The Gimnstaates Value of Its Field 


With the Vital Advantage of a 7-Bearing Motor 


From every viewpoint this new 
Light Six model completely out- 
classes any other car in its field. 


It is the ONLY car of its type at 
less than $1,000 powered with a 
7-bearing crankshaft motor—the 
world’s smoothest type. 


This, alone, means absolute su- 
premacy in power-smoothness and 
power-quietness throughout the 
full range of performance. 


And added to such sensational per- 
formance-ability, this new car owns 
such rare distinction in appearance 
and such splendid equipment that 


its superiority is apparent at a glance. 


The body is noteworthy not only 
for its grace of line, but in its quality 
of workmanship. For it has the 
genuine wood-frame construction 
employed in the costliest cars of 
America and Europe. Doors are 
especially big and broad, and the 
front seats are of the luxurious 
parlor-car type. 


Four-wheel brakes thatare the most 
efficient known to the industry; 5 
disc wheels; an oil purifier; an air 
cleaner; and many other important 
attractions are included in the amaz- 


ingly low price placed on thismodel. ¢o,0, 
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Ask your agent to show you a new 
De Laval. Try one side-by-side with 
any other machine. 
dred who does so fails to choose the 


De Laval. 





Not one ina hun- 


Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators, 


See andtry 
the new~ 


DeLaval 


"T's brand-new De Laval Separators 


are now on display by De Laval Agents. 

We invite all cream separator users to 
see and try them, for we are confident all who 
do so will agree that the bap the best cream 
separators ever made. ey are the crowning 
achievement in nearly 50 years of separator 
manufactureandleadership. New features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can. The supply 
can may be turned so that tinware and bowl 
may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
separator. Every user will like this feature. 


2. Easier For three years the 
De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests, to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in this 
new series, which both start and turn easier, 


3. Oil Window. The new oil window 
enables you to see at all times the level and 
condition of the oil. It shows ata glance whether 
or not the separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl. All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used 
in De Laval Separators with such wonderful 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 
smoother cream, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN —— 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale 











A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success, 


” they say, but where success is 


constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
yy B AM been made better and better year after year. 

4” Improvements have been added as experience 
has shownthe way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
33 of today is a wonderfully durable and 
q efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
ee windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. 


| Pp of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 


The oil circulates to every 


r bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. 


a patent patch for instantly me nding. ae ine = 


utensils 


MFG 


COo., 


Sample package free 


De pt 309, Amsterdam, N v 


Sell ene 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


| erences. Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FLAVORS IN MILK 


Every dairyman knows how quickly an 
off flavor in the milk will reduce his sales 
and the importance of avoiding them need 
not be mentioned. Because milk readily 
absorbs or takes up any odors in the barn 
feeds which impart an undesirable flavor 
cannot be fed at the time of milking, or be 
kept exposed in the part of the barn ne: 
the milk room. Tests have also shown that 
others which would not taint the milk by 
being exposed during milking, must not bh 
fed before milking. This is an especial], 
important matter this year when so man, 
places are short of feed, and the dairyman 
may be unable to always get the grade o: 
kind of feed he wants. 

Garlic is one of the strongest and most 
objectionable flavors. The garlic is oc 
casionally found in hay and often in the 
pasture in spring. This flavor can be de- 
tected in the milk in one minute after the 
cow has started eating garlic or wild 
onion, and is still quite strong after thre« 


| hours, but in seven hours after even a 








| of butterfat. 


large amount of garlic is eaten, it can 
hardly be tasted in milk. 

Green feeds used as soiling crops some- 
times give an undesirable taint to the 
milk and cream. Green corn, green al- 
falfa, rye or cowpeas will all do this, if fed 
shortly before milking. By feeding five 
hours before milking, the flavor is reduced 
to almost nothing, and careful aeration 
of the milk will correct it. It has been 
found that about thirty pounds of any of 
these forages can be fed immediately after 
milking without effect on the following 
milking. If cattle are running on green 
alfalfa pasture, they should be brought in 
four or five hours early. 

Potatoes and turnips are sometimes 
fed to help furnish succulence or variety, 
and to dispose of a cheap product. Either 
of these will give an odor to the milk if 
fed in large quantities, but turnips are 
the more objectionable. Potatoes can be 
fed within an hour of milking with almost 
no effect. Turnips cannot be fed so near 
milking, but when fed immediately after, 
even in large quantities (30 pounds 
there is no strong off flavor. Aeration 
will yf to remove these odors also.— 
W. H. F., Nebr. 


FOR A BETTER INCOME 


“If the average farmer would keep -at 
least six good milk cows, there would be 
more farm prosperity,” Carl Seipold, of 
Mills county, Lowa, told me when I asked 
him something about his small herd of 
Holsteins which have given him a local 
reputation. Seipold has fourteen head of 
cows that have made him an average of 

20 a week for the cream, which was sold 
at local cream station prices. 

Not long ago Seipold bought a herd bull 
from high producing stock in Wisconsin 
and at the same time got two heifer calves 
for each of his two boys who are going 
into dairy calf club work. “I want to 


teach them the value of good dairy cows 
while they are young,’ 
Iowa 


Seipold explained 
—G. R. H., 














N. P. Gerben Re-Becky shown here 
recently finished a year’s record of 27,110.2 
pounds of milk conts 1ining 1,006.64 pounds 
This cow is a six-year-old 
of Nebraska 

Her sire is 


owned by the University 
Substation at North Platte. 


| King Gerben Lincoln, 











MINERALS IN FARM RATIONS 


Five fundamental minerals meet the 


requirements of farm rations. These 
minerals are sodium, chlorine, iodine, 
phosphorus and calcium. “There is, as 
yet, no scientific evidence to indicate that 
any other elements need ever be supplied 
on the farm in the form of aienel sup- 
plements except perhaps under diseased 
conditions,” says L. S. Palmer, of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Since every farmer who has livestock, 
supplies the sodium and chlorine in com- 
mon salt, the remaining mineral de- 
ficiencies are narrowed down to iodine, 
phosphorous and calcium. The mineral 
requirements of farm animals can, there- 
fore, be satisfied thru simple mineral 
mixtures containing these elements. 

Iodine can be fed as sodium or potas- 
sium iodide. A good practice is to add 
about one ounce of iodide to a gallon of 
water and feed a tablespoonful of the solu- 
tion to each animal once a day, either in 
the drinking water or sprinkled on the 
ground feed, Palmer points out. 

To supply a phosphorus deficiency, 
bonemeal, spent bone black from sugar 
refineries, or raw rock phosphorus floats 
can be used. 

Calcium can be supplied to livestock 
by feeding bonemeal, precipitated calcium 
carbonate, air slacked lime, limestone, or 
marl, Palmer declares. Since calcium and 
phosphorous are usually lacking at the 
same time, the simplest and most practical 
mineral mixture is one consisting of equal 
parts by weight of a calcium supplement, a 
calcium and phosphorus supplement and 
salt. For example, marl, bonemeal, and 
salt. 

If limestone is available, send a small 
portion to your state agricultural college 
for analysis of its calcium and magnesium 
content. If the limestone contains both 
calcium and magnesium, then a simple, 
homemade mineral mixture can be made 
of two parts of this limestone, one part 
bonemeal and one part salt. This simple 
mineral mixture is of greatest value be- 
cause it furnishes all the elements that 
are needed except iodine, and supplies 
them in such a proportion that more cal- 
cium is available than phosphorus. This 
is directly in line with the animal’s needs. 

The great value of this mixture lies in 
its simplicity and availability. It can be 
easily fed to all forms of livestock. For 
swine, the addition of ten percent tankage 
will insure all animals consuming minerals 
if they are self-fed. If the amount of 
minerals to be supplied is to be controlled, 
the mineral can be mixed with grain for 
livestock at the rate of two or three pounds 
to each 100 pounds of grain. 

The division of dairy husbandry of the 
University of Minnesota holds that 600 
pounds of bonemeal as the sole calcium 
and phosphorus supplement will be suffi- 
cient for a herd of ten to twelve cows for a 
year. 

The mineral needs of laying hens and 
growing chicks can be supplied by the use 
of bonemeal, ground limestone and salt. 
The Ohio experiment station recommends 


a mineral mixture composed of two pounds | 


ground limestone, six pounds bonemeal 
and two pounds of common salt. This 
mineral mixture is fed to the extent of 


four percent of the dry mash when vege- | 


table protein is used in the dry mash. If 
the protein is supplied by meatscraps or 
tankage, oystershell is a satisfactory 
source of calcium for the manufacture of 


egg shells.—O. A. H., Il. 


If interested in dairying, be sure to get 
and read special bulletin 112 put out by 
the University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


“Judging Dairy Cattle” is the subject 
of a new bulletin recently issued by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for it if you are 
interested, 
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~ Rich 
mild 


Wuen you travel between the laden orchards 
and rich fields of California's Great Valley, 
on your trip this summer, try to picture what 
it will be like next winter! 

Summer is the easy time to come. The 
Lincoln and Victory Highways carry you at 
easy road-speeds over the crest of the Sierras, 
past Lake Tahoe, 6,300 feet high, through 
the historic old mining towns of *49. The 
railroads offer you a quicker trip, and low 
summer fares are in effect from May 15 to 
September 15, taking you out one way and 
back another for as little as $90.30 round trip 
from Chicago and even less from points west. 

Whichever way you come, take time to see 
how Californians farm in the Great Valley 
and neighboring valleys, and ask them how 
they like it. Go up into the cool mountains, 
two hours’ drive from almost any valley 
farm, and see the peaks and meadows, the 
lakes and streams, that we wholive here own 
as a part of our vast National Forests. See 
how California farm families lighten their 
farm labor and housework with cheap and 
plentiful electricity. Notice the rural schools 
that you pass—there are none finer in 
America. Stop a while in some of the towns, 
and run down to San Francisco Bay where a 
million people live. 





Low summer round- 
trip fares to Califor- 
nia beginning May 15 
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Then, when you have seen the richness of 
California in summer, imagine the always- 
sunny days turning to warm, gentle, rainy 
days, the temperature still far above freezing, 
the fields green and snowless, the roses in 
bloom and the oranges ripening—and you 
can picture a California winter! 

How would you like to live here all the 
year? You can. California needs more good 
farmers, with enough capital for a fair start. 
We cannot raise enough of many things for 
our own needs because our cities are always 
growing faster then our farms. Yet we can 
offer the farmer year ‘round pasturage for his 
dairy herd, his poultry and his hogs, the high- 
est average production of butterfat per cowin 
the United States, and 20% higher butterfat 
prices than the national average. California, 
which feeds the world with fruits and vegeta- 
bles, imports 25% of its butter and 75% of 
its pork, and pays higher prices for them than 
you get at home. And you can quickly find 
out how much easier and more profitable it is 
to raise them here. 

Your family will like California. Life is 
better here in every way for each of them. 
And for the average man, all statistics show 
that Californians are about twice as prosper- 
ous as the average American elsewhere. 


Californians, Inc., will help you with all the information you need about 
farming in California. This is an organization formed in San Francisco 
by leading citizens and business institutions who are interested in devel- 


oping the state. It has nothing to sell, but much to give. Its service 


|R.F.D. or Street, City &°State- 


Californians 


means a saving of time and money as you will see when you read the 
84-page booklet, “Farming in California.” Ask for your copy today! 


ians Inc 
Headquarters 
'S) SAN CISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 711 


Please send me “Farming in California ” —free 


Name 
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HOLD TO GOOD PRODUCERS 


THE plan we have followed in holding 

to our high producing old cows has 
been a big factor in enabling us to make a 
good profit from our herd.”” That was one 
of the first statements made to me by C. A. 
Mecktroth of Auglaize county, Ohio. I 
had known that the herd on his farm had 
been profitable. I had known that the 
farm had shown a splendid labor income 
during several years when a careful cost 
account record had been kept. Naturally, 
I was anxiaus to learn the methods and 
slans followed to secure such results. I 
ones that the farm is operated on a 
yartnership basis. A son-in-law, Fred 
Veliman, has for four years shared in the 
management and in the division of labor. 

There have been two important changes 
in the cows of the herd since the start in 
1911. The first few months showed that 
avery small number of the cows were profit- 
able. A considerable number of them were 
kept at an actual loss. The intermediate 
group just about paid for its feed. As soon 
as he could make satisfactory changes, 
Mecktroth disposed of all the unprofitable 
cows and replaced them with good ones. 
He kept the good ones no matter how 
tempting were the offers he received for 
their sale. Gradually he brought together 
a herd of really high producers. 

The second change did not start until 
five or six years ago. Naturally, he wanted 
purebreds. So he began to buy registered 
cows whenever he located one with a good 
record that eould be secured for a reason- 
able price. Today practically every female 
in the herd is a purebred. About the time 
the change to purebreds was being started, 
Fred Wellman came to the farm as a part- 
ner. He has an enthusiasm for purebred 
stock and has, to a considerable extent, 
looked after this end of the business. 

The present herd sire came from the 
state university herd at Columbus. He is 
not only of excellent type but comes from 
a high production family. The bull that 
yreceded him was also produced by a state 
institution, having been secured from the 
experiment station at Columbus. He, too, 
was of excellent type and was from a line 
strong in production. 

The cows on this farm have become ac- 
customed to the milking machine, which 
has been in use on the farm for more than 
three years. The cows actually seem to 
prefer the machine to hand milking. The 
members of the firm say that its use enables 
them to change operators whenever it is 
necessary or advisable for either to be 
away from the farm or when either is busy 
with any particular kind of farm work. 
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the cows can drink at will. Large quanti- 
ties of bedding are used. 

The herd has alfalfa or clover hay with 
silage in winter and abundant pasturage 
in summer. The grain ration varies but 
little the year round. It is fed in the 
prop vrtion of one pound to each four 
pounds of milk produced by the Holstein 
cows. Thus the heavier producer that 
needs more feed is supplied it in accord- 
ance with her production. Fred Wellman 
mixes the feed. He says home mixing is 
more economical, especially when a large 
proportion of the ingredients needed are 
produced on the farm. His mixture con- 
sists of 200 pounds of ground oats, 200 
pounds of ground corn and cob, 200 
pounds of bran, 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 100 pounds of Bnseed oilmeal, 20 
pounds of salt, 5 pounds of bonemeal and 
2 pounds of finely ground limestone. 

Hogs and poultry also come in for a 
share of attention. Owing to the fact that 
the production of pigs does not fit in well 
with the sale of whole milk, no pigs are 
farrowed on the farm. Instead, 150 feeder 
igs are purchased each year and run on 
Taos crops and are fed grain until they 
have reached a weight of 200 pounds. A 
flock of several hundred hens is making 
a good record in egg production and is add- 
ing to the farm profit. A three-acre orchard 
has been redeemed and is being carefully 
sprayed and managed. It furnishes sufh- 
cient fruit for the two families and consid- 
erable for sale. 

Good cows have made this farm into a 
good farm. The yields of grain and hay 
are high. This is indicated by the fact 
that four acres of corn are sufficient to fill 
a silo 10 feet in diameter and 38 feet Ligh. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


SELLS “STARTER”? MILK 


“If you never feed them except right 
after the milking instead of some time 
before it, I do not believe that turnips 
will give a bad taste to the milk.” This 
was a statement by Ben Schomer, one of 
the leading dairymen of Douglas county, 
Nebraska. whose business it is to furnish 
high quality milk as “‘starter” for one of 
the large creameries. 

The question has arisen as to whether 
or not silage is an undesirable feed for 
the production of “‘starter’’ milk. Prac- 
tically all of the creameries used to con- 
demn it for this purpose. Now, some of 
them at least have receded from that 
stand, as Schomer has evidence. 

“When first I contracted three years 
ago to supply the ‘starter’ milk, I 
wanted to put up a silo but the creamery 








Some good cows in the Mecktroth herd 


Their machine has been operated during 
the time mentioned without missing a 
single milking and without expense of any 
considerable amount for repairs. The 
machine is operated from the farm lighting 
olant. Needless to say, this lighting plant 
and other modern equipment on this farm 
and in the home have been secured from 
the good cows. 

The herd is sheltered in a big covered 
yard. This is really the first story of a large 
wing to the farm barn. There is no equip- 
ment in it except the feed racks for hay 
which is thrown down from the loft above. 
In addition, there is a water tank at which 





company would not hear of it,’’ explained 
Schomer. “But last summer when feed 
became short, they suggested that I build 
one so now I expect to have one by the 
time another season rolls around.” 

It depends upon when silage or any- 
thing élse is fed whether or not it imparts 
its taste to the milk, Schomer reasons. 
Feed it just before milking time and the 
taste will be there, but wait-until after 
milking and the flavor from it will be 
gone by the next milking time. 

So all of Schomer’s feeding is after 
milking and none of it before, with the 
exception of a little ground ration used to 
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bait the cows into the barn. No com- 
plaint is ever registered against this milk 
which must not test below 3.6 percent. 
It forms the basis for the proper flavor 
for daily churnings of about 25,000 
pounds of butter. 

Schomer had been milking cows for 
twenty years when the creamery com- 
pany sought him out as one with whom 
to cooperate to get the “‘starter.”” It was 
known that he had healthy cows on good 
feed and milked under sanitary conditions. 
Schomer receives 30 cents a gallon for the 
milk in the amounts of 100 to 130 gallons 
a day, and the creamery company sends a 
truck to do the hauling. The company has 
the right to make periodical inspection of 
the place and to suggest anything which 
it thinks may lead to any improvement. 

Schomer feeds ground earcorn, ground 
oats, and cottonseed meal in the propor- 
tion of 200, 100 and 100 pounds respec- 





Schomer's barn 


tively. One pound of the mixture is given 
for about every three and one-half pounds 
of milk that a cow gives. He has fifty 
head of dairy animals of all ages, with 
usually thirty-five in milk at a time. 

The main secret of success with dairy 
cows, said Schomer, is in breeding for high 
milk flow, and weighing and testing the 
milk for the detection of any animal that is 
not paying enough profit. For a begin- 
ning in this, several times a year he used 
to send individual samples of milk to the 
creamery which made no charge for a 
report on it. In this way he discovered 
that a poor cow had occasionally slipped 
in. “In no other way than by testing and 
weighing could one have been really de- 
tected,’ says Schomer, who now belongs 
to a cow testing association. 

Good bulls have made a firm foundation 
here.- The present herd sire came from a 
31-pound dam and a 32-pound sire. The 
Schomer dairy barn receives excellent care 
to maintain it in the best sanitary condi- 
tion possible. Milkings are just twelve 
hours apart for regularity.—G. R. H., 
Iowa. 


BEWARE THE PROMOTER 


Ruins of hundreds of abandoned cream- 
eries in the Middle West bear witness to 
the activities of creamery promoters 
many years ago. Established for no other 
reason than for promoters to dispose of 
high priced equipment at a big profit, 
these factories never had a chance to suc- 
ceed. Unfortunately, they have often 
stood in the way of establishing a creamery 
later when one was actually needed. 

Again there is evidence that the cream- 
ery promoter is in the field. He does not 
stop to determine the amount of milk 
available, nearness of competition or any- 
thing else except the opportunity to reap 
a profit. Communities where there is an 
interest in establishing a creamery now 
have available the expert assistance of the 
agricultural colleges, reputable equip- 
ment manufacturers and thousands of 
successful creamery operators. Allowing 
a promoter to sting a community is no 
longer excusable. 


Cottage Cheese is the title of circular 
bulletin 97, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 
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Quality First 
— then Low Price — 


ut we never sacrifice 
to make a LowPrice 
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Ask ‘‘What Quality?’’ 


—as well as ‘“‘What Price?’”’ 


There is an advantage in using Ward’s 
Catalogue to look up every article 
you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based 
upon Quality First—then Low Price. 

The difference is that Your Sat- 
isfaction with what you buy at 
Ward’s is always assured. And 
satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—deteérmines in the end 
the actual cost. 

Price is what you pay—service is 
what you get. By sacrificing service- 
ability, prices can be made lower and 
lower. At Ward’s, serviceability is 
never sacrificed to make a low price. 


How Ward’s Low Prices 
Are Made and High Quality 
Always Maintained 


Ward’s low prices are made by quan- 
tity buying for ready cash by one of 
the most skilled and expert buying 
organizations in the world. Sixty 
Million Dollars in cash were used in 
buying goods for this Catalogue. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


metry 


Portland, Ore. 


The markets of the world were 
searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to 
secure lower-than-market prices. Our 
prices are as low as any merchandise 
power can secure. But they are never 
lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not use inferior leather for 
the under-sole of a shoe to take fifteen 
cents off the price. We do not use tin 
where galvanized iron gives longer 
service. We do not use old reclaimed 
rubber in a tire where new rubber is 
required. This carefulness to main- 
tain quality, to secure longer wear, is 
part of Ward’s service to you. 


Use Your Catalogue With 
Confidence in Ward Quality 


For Fifty-five years, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has sold merchandise 
that always is what it seems to be 
—merchandise that will stand your 
inspection and your use. For Fifty- 
five years we have done business with 
our customers in the full Spirit of the 
Golden Rule. 





Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. Be- 
sides, one of our seven 
big stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to 
Werd’s. 


Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Priced lower in all sizes, direct from our big fac- 
tory to your farm. 200,000 already in use. Exclusive 
patented features. No discs to wash. tg 4 

aluminum skimming device. Easy to clean. Very 
light running. Self-balancing, close-skimming 
bowl. Made in six sizes—all guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in workmanship and material. 


breeder. 
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In this ways, arator earns its own cost before 
you pay. Terms as low as $3.50 a month. You don’t feel 
pom ae at all. _res just give Lo \separatere ————> 
make payments for Met Zn t Trial to pre rofits 
All WhiteNo dian. "Pree Colored Ontaiog Wobiior "tutto oi TP siour 

claim. ‘e@ Col) ol r 
This shows our popu- these famous machines and. our zur emnasting low price 


lar All- White Separa- 
tor. Finished in white easy-pay offers. Write for it 

















etc., direct to user. Permanent job good for 


and ALLWINE— Registered petition. Saciegive Territory. Freight prepaid. We deliver at lowa 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. = Sur Set bee wit den Vice a a & Oil t 
427 Ouray Bldg, Washington, D.C. is 8 ™ ashe valance 














DOUBLE DUTY PASTURE 


Gail Moore, Mills county, Iowa, a renter 
for eleven years on the same farm, uses 


dairy cows’ 
periments to find if it does or does not. 
One trial was run last year, another is now 


SPROUTED OATS FOR BULLS 


Regular exercise and sprouted oats are 
the two most important features in a 
plan used by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture to prolong a bull’s 
days of usefulness. Five bulls in the 
experimental herd at Beltsville are over 
8 years of age and average 10% years. One 
is 15 years old and continues an active 


and witnessed. LANCASTER $200—$500 monthly. Low prices enable you to beat com- Odekirk, 
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pasture and from the same field 


that — the forage he usually gets a 


ripe grain. In the summer of 


1926, on seventeen acres, he pastured four 
cows and sixty head of pigs and nine 
horses part of the time, until along in 
Then he cut the remainder of the 
erop and threshed 166 bushels of grain 
for which he received a dollar a bushel 


a case where the renter pays $6 
for the pasture land, and half of 


the regular farm crops on other land 
Since he does not believe in bluegrass pas- 
ture be 
farm owner concedes that all Moore gets 
from his rye pasture is his own, even tho 
ripe grain comes from it. The rye for 
last year was drilled the fall previous into 
the cornfield. In the spring some sweet 
clover was thrown on which supplied the 
stock after the rye harvest. 

Another crop used for pasture by Moore 
is sudan grass. ‘“‘When one grows this 
one can well afford to pay the $6 an acre 
for the land for pasture purposes, the same 
as when rye is used,” says Moore. One 


cause of its low production, the 


tell from appearances that this 
a rented one. It has all of the 


ship-shape form that one would expect 
were the owner himself living there.— 
G. R. H., Iowa. 


GRINDING ALFALFA FOR COWS 


it pay to grind alfalfa hay for 
? This question has led to ex- 


a third will be carried on at the 


Iowa experiment station. 
So far, the results show that it does not 


ri pay to grind alfalfa hay on the dairy 

kb arm. Ground alfalfa hay was compared 

td; MAIL THIS COUPO To with unground alfalfa hay in the feeding 

- Pi 4 ¢ ma DAY “A of eight producing cows during the spring 
Send coupon to — sce Unoussunbenes te — of 1925. During the trial no increased 
neares ana 


milk flow or butterfat yield was secured 


; Byracuse, N.Y. —O. G. Rutledge, a, Nebo A. Pilk icy — = " a 
Py Yept. BY, E. Genesee St. Dept. arnam ost $3.50 a ton to gri s hay. 
; Columbus, 0.—W.8 Nechery, Great Falls: Mont.—Geo. A. Cook, it cost $5.00 a foe to grind this hay. 
Dept. B9, 9 E. Long St. Dept. BO, 104 Central Avé. This cost is not likely to be reduced very 
1 or to Dept. B9, Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, Canada * | much on the average farm. Since this 


cost amounts to 20 to 25 percent of the 


value of the hay on the farm in 


the average year; and the fact that the 
cows did not eat all of the hay, nor pro- 


well; the grinding of alfalfa hay 


for dairy cows would not seem justified.— 


lowa. 


Sprouted oats have also proved bene- 


correcting breeding difficulties in 


cows and virgin heifers. It is believed that 
sprouted oats contain vitamin E, a short- 


y 0 2 fe : age of which is ee for abnormal 
functioning of the reproductive organs. 
Size nly $2 Do — 
. NEXT WINTER’S RATION 


1. Test your soil for acidity before 
trying to grow a legume crop. 

2. Ask your county agent for informa- 
tion on growing legumes. 
pte 3. Soybeans can be used for an annual 
Cae oo aaxed =. Albaugh-Dover Mig. Co., 2216 Marshall Bivd., Chicago hay crop. 
RE A SC SEL SLRS TS SLT EL EL DELLE OLLIE LIS, 


4. One acre of sweet clover equals two 


more of bluegrass pasture. 


acres or 

p ATENTS ot Cesmman ie cu SELL, GUARANTEED PAINTS, Roof Comsnti These are the observations of Burt 
director of dairy extension work 

state college. Now is the time to 

your herd and farm. 

















SEVEN OR SEVENTY-SEVEN CENTS 
PER HOUR 


Continued from page 70 


15 cents per hour in the return on the 
year’s dairy work. Keeping the weeds and 
brush mowed, and not turning to pasture 
too early in the spring will help out many 
a pasture. In some sections sweet clover 
is doing much to solve the pasture ques- 
tion. 

Planning the crops so that there will be 
an adequate supply of good clover, alfalfa 
or other legume hay is a big forward step 
toward better winter feeding. 

The value of a testing association is 
graphically illustrated by a_ picture 
showing two cows from the herd of George 
Christison, Wabasha county, Minnesota. 
Both are good-looking cows but the testing 
association showed that Jenny produced 
454 pounds of fat while Nora produced 
only 140 pounds. Frequently one year in 
a testing association results in an average 
increase of fifty pounds of butterfat per 
cow due to weeding out the poorer pro- 
ducers and to more careful feeding. 

As far as immediate results are con- 
cerned, better feeding and weeding out the 
poorer producers are the important steps 
toward a decent wage per hour. Over a 
period of years, the use of sires of high 
producing ancestry is of equal importance 
with better feeding. There is a large oppor- 
tunity for owners of small herds to use 
better bulls at less cost thru cooperation 
with neighbors in the ownership of good 
bulls. 

The only worthwhile time for figuring 
on the barn as an item of expense is before 
it is built. After one has invested his 
money in the barn, there is no way to get 
it out except to keep it full of high produc- 
ing cows. If one is considering whether 
he should enlarge the barn so as to keep a 
larger herd, careful calculations should be 
made as to whether the extra income will 
more than offset the extra expense. 

A rough rule is that depreciation, inter- 
est, taxes and repairs will amount to at 
least 10 percent of the cost. Thus a $4,000 
barn in order to be worthwhile must save 
over $400 per year in labor, in extra value 
of the hay as compared to stacking, or in 
extra product. After making such a 
calculation, one may decide to use the old 
barn to capacity and save his money for 
other purposes. In that case any addi- 
tional stock may be sheep, stocker cattle 
or hogs. These other kinds of livestock 
will give very satisfactory returns in sheds 
or other cheap structures. Frequently one 
may make room for several cows by put- 
ting the bull in a strong outdoor eiiodk 
with an open shed in one end. This will 
be better for the bull and more economical 
of room. Yearling heifers may also be 
kept in sheds. 

The average yearly depreciation on the 
Steele county cows was $8 per head. With 
high-priced, purebred animals the depre- 
ciation is much higher. For example, if 
$300 is paid for a purebred cow as com- 
pared to $100 for an equally productive 
grade cow, the extra $200 will be that 
much extra cost to spread over the calves 
raised during her life. If eight calves are 
raised, this will be an extra charge of $25 
against each calf at birth. In addition there 
is interest on the extra investment. Any 
wrofits from the purebred cow will arise 
se the fact that the extra value of the 
offspring for breeding purposes exceeds 
the extra cost. 

Exclusive dairy farming seems to have 
some of the same difficulties as exclusive 
wheat or cotton growing. In Steele county, 
Minnesota, farmers who have about as 
much income from hogs as dairy cattle, 
with a good flock of poultry as a sideline, 
make decidedly more money over a period 
of years than those who specialize too 
much on dairy cattle. In addition to the 


livestock many successful southern Minne- 
sota farmers have wheat, flax or other 
crops to sell. 
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ight up....for comfort 





Firsr be sure you have 
good lamps everywhere in 
your car. Then you will have 
the real comfort of adequate 
light inside, and outside, the 
security and convenience of a 
clear driving light far down 
the road. 


Light up for comfort with 
the icaproved Edison MAZDA* 
Auto Lamps. And for safety’s 
sake, be sure that your lights 
are properly focused so that 
they give the maximum driv- 
ing light without glare, and 
be sure that you carry spare 
lamps for an emergency. 


Ask an Edison MAZDA 
Auto Lamp Dealer to show 


FARMING 


you the handy Edison MAZDA 
Auto Lamp Kit and to fit it 
out for you with the proper 
lamps for every light position 
in your car. For his identifi- 
cation as a reliable dealer he 
displays the emblem shown 
immediately below. 








For your own safety and the safety of 
others, carry spare lamps—in the handy 
Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp Kit. 











*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON 


MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERA TGR LECTRIC 
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When mowing time 
rolls around 





You have never had a sharpening tool to equal 
the Carborundum 57 File for keeping your 
mower section knives keen. 

Just a few strokes and the blade has a real 
edge—The file is just the right handy shape 
and size to get right down in the gullets—it 
sharpens every inch of every blade in a section. 
And you needn't take the section out of the 
machine—carry the 57 File in your tool box 
—sharpen up right on the field. 

Besides, you will find the 57 File a great tool 
for sharpening every edge tool of the farm or 
garden. 


From your dealer, or and we will 
sand us his name and $1.00 send the file. 
SEND FOR Money back if not satisfactory. 


CATALDS De THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Buy At Factory Prices 
A Long-Lasting Money Making 


32 Years of 
Success IR 


The SEPARATOR With 


Whether you milk 2 cows or 60, write today for the 

new Empire-Baltic catalog; sent free. 

same reliable separator as sold 5 ut 

thirty two years; now sold direct at low ~ that it’rep 

prices and on easy monthly terms. . will pay for itself by 3, re 


As Low as $19.75 — : at our expense and get your money back. 


Bargain prices if you_buy now. ; 
savings on any size. Don’t confuse with 
cheaply made machines. This is a genuine Empire- 
Baltic; known and used the world over. Sold under 
iron-clad guarantee of complete satisfaction or 
money back. Write for full information; 

iness judgement will tell you to 

pire. 
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Wherever you live we will ship any size, all charges 
. prepaid. No delay. Send 


Write todas, 5 
Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., Incorporated 
905 Baltic 





Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors~ 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 





sade re I want to show you how 

you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 

: the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 

a motorist 2 a es hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 

thowing AIR-STOP’ to friends I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 

. A. Otis of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 

mad ry I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 

SAMPLES at our risk and Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 

ition. Test ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 

ee acne for details. Doitnow! 4 bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 9) days. li not entirely sat~- 

Drop yt marc. CO. ished, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, sow 

D-510 Wewitt Gidg. Des Moines, towg! 172 University Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TESTING COWS AT HOME 


The farmer who wishes to cull his cows 
accurately but is unable to belong to a 
cow testing association can follow this 
plan which has been successfully tried out 
on a number of farms: Arrange with the 
local cream buyer to secure whole milk 
test bottles to replace the regular cream 
test bottles for his Babcock tester. Borrow 
as many of his cream sample jars as there 
are cows in the herd. Then once each 
month weigh each cow’s milk separately, 
record the weight and after stirring the 
milk thoroly, dip a sample for the test jar. 

Repeat the following milking, the milk- 
ing being done at the regular hours so 
that the weights will give an average day’s 
milk. In filling the sample jars, get as 
nearly as possible the same amount from 
the morning and evening milking. The 
cows may be numbered and the numbers 
om on the caps of the sample jars, care 

eing taken not to confuse them. See 
that the local tester makes the test im- 
mediately and that he warms the sample 
and stirs it thoroly before making the test. 

After these tests are made, a little 
simple arithmetic will give the amount of 
milk and butterfat from each cow for the 
day. Multiplying by the number of days 
in the month, a fairly accurate record of 
the month’s milking will be secured. In 


| case a cow has recently freshened, credit 


her only with the number of days her milk 
has been saved. To get the profit or loss, 
charge all feed consumed at market prices 
and check against the value of the milk. 

Records of this kind add much to the 
satisfaction of dairying and makes intelli- 
gent culling possible. It is not fair to the 
cows, however, to cull according to one 
test. The only fair way is to run such 
tests twelve months and then cull accord- 
ingly.—C. F., Mo. 


TESTERS ORGANIZE 

From Wisconsin comes a plan that is 
worthy of encouragement in other states. 
The supervisors of cow testing associations 
have formed a state-wide association. With 
such an organization it is hoped to bring 
about better cooperation between testers 
and members of the associations, to obtain 
more uniform practices and to raise the 
level of testing work in general. Gordon 
C. Dana is president of the organization. 
He is tester of the Kenosha county associa- 
tion. 











A GOOD ONE 

The cow shown here is N. P. Hengerveld 
Clothilde Topsy bred and owned by the 
University of Nebraska North Platte 
substation. In one year she produced as a 
junior four-year-old 24,016.5 pounds of 
milk and 851.35 pounds of butterfat. This 
record makes her state champion for her 


“eT his heifer is out of G. B. Clothilde 
Topsy Lyons, a cow now 15 years old but 
still strong and vigorous with ten calves 
to her credit. The heifer’s sire is Varsity 
Derby Matador. 


There are now 111 Holstein cows that 
have produced more than 1,000 pounds of 
butterfat in one year. Sequim Ellen 
Canary recently finished a year with 28,- 
305.9 pounds of milk and 1,015 pounds of 
butterfat. 








DAIRY FEEDING PROBLEMS 


I would appreciate your suggestion of | 
a mixture of corn, oats, bran, cottonseed 


and oilmeal for heavy milking Holsteins, 
also feeding silage and alsike clover. What 
kind of soybeans is best to plant in with 
corn for silo? I want the kind that stands 
up and makes the largest yields. What 
value would you place on separated milk 
for chicken feed, eggs at 40 cents per 
dozen? What is the value of skimmilk fed 
to pigs after six weeks old at present mar- 
ket price for pork?—C. 8. R., Ohio. 

Alsike clover is fine feed and on the 
whole I believe that you will find for a 
1,000 - pound Holstein giving 40 pounds 
of milk daily, the following ration very 
satisfactory: 35 pounds corn silage, 10 
pounds alsike clover hay of first-class 
quality. And then for grain, about one 
pound of a mixture of the following for 
each three and one-half to four pounds of 
milk produced: Four parts ground corn, 
three parts ground oats, two parts wheat 
bran, one part linseed oilmeal. 

As a matter of fact, ten pounds of the 
above grain mixture fed in addition to 
the roughage suggested above should 
oe about take care of the 1,000-pound 

lolstein giving 40 pounds of miik pro- 
vided her milk tests a shade under three 

recent butterfat. However, where a 
tolstein is giving a little richer milk, the 
grain ration should be increased, and if it 
is quite rich 1t should be increased ma- 
terially. Right here comes the point where 
judgment will have to be called upon to 
determine the advisability of increasing 
the ration. Of course, if large milk pro- 
duction is desired regardless of cost, you 
will find it possible with some cows to in- 
crease the grain very materially indeed, 
feeding as much as fourteen or fifteen 
pounds of grain to a cow giving 45 pounds 
of milk, or more to heavier producers. 

When it comes to your inquiry with 
regard to soybeans for planting in with 
corn for silage or for hogging off, Ito San 
is very generally in your general 
locality, and it is a very variety. The 
Midwest, at one time known as Holly- 
brook, and Mongol, and Medium Yellow 
in different localities, has proved =y 
successful, and all things considered 
would be rather inclined to use it. I be- 
lieve that it usually is somewhat heavier 

ielder both of grain and hay than the 

to San. I understand, however, that in 
sa neighboring state of Indiana the 
Vea and the — are showing pretty 
ood results for planting with early corn 
or hogging off, and they probably would 
do reasonably well for early corn grown 
for silage. However, for planting with the 
ordinary varieties of corn for ensilage, 
and with the ordin varieties of corn 
for hogging off, it. would seem to me that 
the Midwest would be very good, and the 
Mikado, Haberlandt, and Medium Green 
are also considerably used for the purpose. 

With regard to the value of separated 
milk for poultry feed, I do not believe 
that. it wodd be well to figure on the 
basis of the price of eggs per dozen, but 
rather determine it on the basis of the 
value of the feed which the skimmilk will 
replace in the ration. 

Of course, you understand that the 
maximum value can be obtained from 
skimmilk only when just enough is fed 
to balance the ration. Right in this neigh- 
borhood skimmilk, at the present price of 
meatscraps used in the poultry ration and 
the grain which it would replace, would 
have a value somewhere around $.30, or 
perhaps even somewhat more. On the 
other hand, it is m rsonal opinion that 
it has a value still igher than this, for 
certainly there is nothing which you can 
feed the poultry which is more conducive 
to the promotion of heavy egg yield than 
is skimmilk. 

The same thing is true with regard to 
feeding skimmilk to pigs. Skimmilk will 
be of value only in proportion to the 
prices of tankage and corn. 
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Prices of farm products are unsatis- 
factory; but even at present prices a 
bushel, or a hundred pounds, of almost 
any farm product will buy more freight 
service from western railways than be- 
fore the war. 


The average price of all farm prod- 
ucts in January, 1927, according to 
United States Government reports, was 
37 per cent higher than in 1913—the 
year before the war began. Grains aver- 
aged 41 per cent higher; livestock and 
poultry, 36 per cent; other farm prod- 
ucts, 35 per cent. 


In the year 1926 the average freight 
rate of western railways was only 35 
per cent higher than in 1913. 

In other words, the farmer can now 
get, on the average $1.37 for farm prod- 
ucts which before the war brought him 
$1; and he has to pay western railways 
only $1.35 for freight service that before 
the war cost him $1. 


At wholesale prices, for foods that he 
could buy in 1913 for $1 he must now 
pay $1.50; clothing, $1.67; fuel, $1.80; 
building materials, $1.70; household 
goods, $1.57. 


These official figures show that the 
general condition of both western agri- 
culture and western railways is mainly 
due to the fact that neither the prices 
received by the farmers nor the rates 
received by the western railways have 
increased as much in proportion as the 
costs of most of the things they must buy. 

The return earned by the railways east of 
the Mississippi river in 1926 averaged 5.64 
per cent on their property investment, while 
that of the roads west of the Mississippi aver- 


aged but 4.45 per cent, and during the last 
six years has averaged only 3.84 per cent. 


The freight service of western railways 
costs the farmer relatively less than almost 
anything else he buys. 


x 


The Low Cost of 
Railway Service | 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Twa cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
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per can. Dealers or by maik 
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30 Days FREE Trial 


1927 bicycles @irect from factory on 


—— Bave $10to $15. Many mod 
F Pri Wri 


today for catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. G-129, 


irea, sundries at Factory Prices. 
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Its Here! 


NEW! 


Low Model 
MELOTTE 


OW!—for the first 

time, the farmers 

of America have 

a chance— if they act 

uick!—to see and 

SE, on 30 Days’ Free 

Trial, the NEW Low 

Model Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator. 


For three years past this NEW Low 
Mode! Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
secure even ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST !—2000 have just arrived! Go- 
ing fast! You must act quick! Mail 
coupon NOW! This great NEW Low 
Modei Melotte retains all the best fea- 
tures of the World’s Leading Separator, 
including the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melotte Bowl,—plus—the NEW Swi inging 
Waist High porcelain-lined Supply Tau 
and many big NEW features that have 
started the whole dairy industry of 
Europe talking. Mail coupon now. 


Ball Bearings—of course the NEW Melotte 
has Ball a The a Separator has 
always had ball bearings. It has had ball 
bearings for 38 years. 


Special Introductory Price 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low 
Introductory Price on this NEW Low Model 
Melotte. The price may be higher later. You 
mast Act Quick—mail coupon now and get this 
NEW Low Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte 
Book. Learn how we will ship this NEW 
Melotte direct to your farm for a 30 Days 
Trial — FREE — with NO obligation to buy. 
Learn how you do not have to one cent 
for 4 months after you receive it— OR — 
can pay for it on small monthly Dayana Bot 
you must ACT Quick. Mail Coupon N 


Send ‘or Free Book! 


That’s the first thing to do, Get this Big Free 
Book. Even if you feel you won’t need a new 
separator for some time you owe it to yourself 
to find out all about this wonderful NEW 
Melotte right now! Don’t Delay! Mail Coupon 


The Melotte Separator, 4, ms ; BABSON, 
2843 Sao St. Ser et 28-2 ,25-24 Chicago, it. 


Please send me Free NEW Me elotte Separator - 
ss: and = Fp “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.’ Ofer nad 
w Introductory Price. 


(Print Your Name and Address piainty) 
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FORWARD LOOKING FARM 
FAMILIES 
Continued from page 7 


wind.” So this farm woman—and there 
are thousands more—wants to fence 
chickens and stock away from the door 
yard. Men folks, working much in the 
mud and dust, often fail to appreciate how 
the women long for neatness in the yard, 
so that the house will be cleaner, and the 
children can have a clean place to roll on 
bo: If men folks had to keep the 

hildren - n clean, do the washing, and try 
= keep the house clean they would 
appreciate this desire for a clean yard 
with flowers and shrubs, shade, swings 
etc. Men, try to get their viewpoint and 
help them make Sais ed changes. 

And the very next letter from a Minne- 
sota woman says: “I have been wanting 
to make our yard immediately surrounding 
our house more attractive, and our home 


| a pleasanter Pn wee in which to live.” I 


hope Miss arlotte Belden gets her 
desire. The rubbish will be cleaned up 
and the flowers planted because she says, 
“Tt can be done and I am going to do it.’ 

Mrs. John Bartz of Minnesota thinks 
her desire may seem trivial to those “who 
expect to put in electric service, water 
systems, etc. Much as I desire these great 
labor savers I want first to add to our home 
what I shall call a dance porch. Our young 
people will dance, and far be it from me to 
discourage them, for dancing in their own 
home with other young people of the 
neighborhood is a wholesome recreation 


| which should not be denied them. 


“Mothers would welcome the youn- 
sters of the neighborhood to their homes 
for an evening’s dancing were it not that 
it entails too much labor and crowding 
in moving furniture from the largest room 
to smaller ones, and in many farm homes 
it would be necessary to remove stoves.” 

This mother is wise in planning to have 
the enjoyments of youth in her own home 
where she can see what is going on instead 
of forcing them to go to other places. With 
the radio and other means of securing good 
dance music in the home there need be no 
expense. If parents would share more the 
pleasures of youth there would not so soon 
be a gulf between parents and their chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. H. F. Skott of Iowa says: “In the 
three years since we have lived on our own 
farm we have done some improving each 
year. The bare-looking little house with 
nothing modern has been improved, first 
with a cistern pump, then a pipeless fur- 
nace. ... This year we hope to convert an 
unsightly, boarded-in porch into a bed- 
room. ... The frame will remain the same. 
A new floor will be laid above the old one. 
We plan to cover ceiling and side walls with 
wall board for economy and for speed and 
ease of application.” Then Mrs. Skott 
tells of plans to improve the front yard by 
grading, and planting of flowers, shrubs 
and trees. ‘“These will be notable improve- 
ments over the former neglect.” 

I said in the beginning we get what we 
want very much. Our wanting things 
makes us strive to get them. A cross sec- 
tion of farm life is like a cross section of 
city life. Human wants are very much 
the same regardless of place. The farm 
woman finds ways and means of getting 
the things dearest to her heart, just as city 
women do who are short of cash. After 
all, is it not the working out of our dreams 
that gives us pleasure, rather than the 
fulfilment of them? We no sooner acquire 


| a thing than we lose interest in it and fix 


our attention on some other thing to go 


| after. 


Mrs. Peter Rich of Arkansas says: “We 


“are country folks, own our own home e, 


have a flivver, ‘phonograph, lenty o 
books and magazines, but we feel that the 
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Judge 
by Results 


There’s one best way to judge 
sayching. That's by results. 
that’s the ewer we ask you to judge 

the Hinman Milker. 

You can’t Pot what a milker can do for 
you until you try the Hinman. 

But you can tell by its results that the 
Hinman isa machine you want oa your 


19 straight years of successful results. Not 
on a few dairies—on thousands. Notin 
pew or twolocalities—in every good dairy 


nty. 
The Hinman has proved itself a milker 
you can depend upon to do that milking 
job successfully day after day, year after 


panes Send for the 
HINMAN CATALOG 


Rn? sa book you’Illike. Shows you what 
he Hinman has done and therefore can da 
jer you. Page after page of real experience 
—in all climates—under all conditions— 
on all sorts of dairies. 
Write for your copy. 
Drop acard forit today. 


HINMAN 


Prtghicr os beget Som ere 
AN DARD? 
5 ENGINE’ >" d c ELECTRIC 


MILKERS 





rand new model 
nexcelled by any in World for close oo 
, easy turning and conven-| ff 
nick cleaning Bow] is Sani- | 
ary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. ty 
es thick or thin cream perfectly, “Gag 1 
Seven sizes, from 850 Ib. to one-cow size, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
You. Factory o as A as $24.95. 
Easy M low as $2.20. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money saving 
offer; our low prices, free servicing and 
new models. Write for it TODAY. 
American sapoueses Ge. 
Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
Box Sos SS, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER MILKER 


oe) a 


| dg ti - at oy y~ ig =<) pay 

convenient. use. on 

days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 


--no installation cost--no pipes--no 


f y e- 5 
SEPARATOR (x7) 














OTTAWA ere. © co. 
Bidg., Patsborgh, Pe. Pa. 
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site for valuable REE 


ABORNO LABORATORY, 10 Jef? Street \ 
Concaster, Wisconsin” 





one Te WHITE BOARS— 
| Gigs $10 each. No kin 
ote we Protiag tance Pedigreed. 


Fred Ruebush, Sclota, Hlinois 








radio is almost a necessity, rather than a 
luxury, for it enables one to hear the best 
speakers and musicians, latest views, and 
50 — educational features that we feel 
we are falling behind without one.” The 
father and son see the need of a new barn 
and garage, but mother and the two 
dau a have plans for raising a lot of 
stuff for sale, “all of which we are sure 
will bring that much-wished-for radio. Of 
course, we will have to wait until near 
autumn to get it, but in the meantime we 
shall be so busy we will enjoy it all the 
more when we get it.”” Blessed be anticipa- 
tion. It takes the ia out of work 
and it adds value to the things to be 
ac quired. 

A Kansas woman, Mrs. Florence 
McCreight, wants “sunshine in my kitch- 
en.” She will get that by putting in an- 
other window, and putting glass in the 
upper panels ‘of the door. Then “two 
half-windows in the south wall and still 
another in the west will let in the after- 
noon sun and make it unnecessary to 
scratch a match when I want to see if the 
bread is browning.” All this, and other 
improvements, will be paid for by some 
pigs “set aside solely for beauty.” 

Lack of space forbids that I tell what 
each one of the hundreds of farm women 
plan to do this year in beautifying the 
home and home grounds. Most of these 
plans include paying for these improve- 
ments by some effort of their own. I am 
sure the men folks would be glad to spend 
more on the home if they felt they could. 
The productive end of the farm must be 
kept in repair, and expanded to meet new 
needs; the taxes paid and emergency 
funds set aside. Most men want the finer 
things of life, so when the farm women 
set their minds on certain improvements 
they usually get full cooperation from the 
men. 

I believe you would be interested in 
knowing just what purchases must be made 
in 1927 to fill the outstanding wants of 
those who have written and told us about 
them. As I said before, this is but a cross 
section of our million or more farm homes 
where Successful Farming is read. Out of 
only 267 letters I find that these farm 
families intend to buy 82 different articles 
with which to make the home a better 
place to live. The outstanding expression 
is the desire to fix up the external appear- 
ances about the home. If one has any 
pride, she likes to make a good impression 
upon ‘the asser-by, so there will be a great 
demand for flower seeds, shrubs, vines, 
trees, and lawn fences. Many a building 
will be painted, porches built, porches 
screened, homes remodeled. The inside 
improvements consist of everything you 
can think of: new rugs, floor coverings, 
painting and varnishing, new curtains, 
wall paper, new furniture, bathrooms, 





water and light systems, furnaces, side- | 


walks to the house, and, would you 
be lieve it, only one says she wants a new 
car? 


The wants of these 267 farm homes are | 


a fair sample of the wants of all farm 
homes. The desire for better places te live 
is but the ripening of romance every- 
where. 


The Care and Handling of Milk, by Ross. 
This is a book prepared for all those 
interested in the care and handling of milk 
and in its uses as a food. It contains chap- 
ters on the production of clean milk, 
dairy barns, milk houses, milk plant 
operation inspection, mechanical refriger- 
ation and all subjects related to the 
problem of handling milk in the best 


way. Price $3. Orange Judd Com- 


pany. 





Those who are contemplating the rais- | 
ill be 


ing of sugar beets will interested in 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 568, “Sugar Beet 
Growing Under Humid Conditions,” 
available thru the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Now! More than 650,000 
Cows Milked with 
De Laval Milkers 


Proof of the overwhelming superiority of De Laval 
Milkers is shown in the rapidly increasing numbers 
which are being put to use by progressive dairymen 
everywhere. With more than 650,000 cows (including 
some of the highest producers in the world, and many 
owned by agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
public institutions, producers of Certified, Special and 
Grade A milk) now milked with De Laval Milkers, the 
economy and efficiency of De Laval milking is firmly 
established. 

Thousands of De Laval users say that it has made 
dairying more pleasant and profitable for them, that it 
milks their cows better and quicker than ever before, 
and produces more and cleaner milk. 

If you are milking five or more cows by hand, a 
De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. Your only 
regret will be that you didn’t get one sooner. See your 
De Laval Agent or send coupon for full information. 
Outfits for any THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 7716 
size herd. Sold 165 Bway., New York; 600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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on 5 y te Send me your Milker C1] Separator (1 catalog (check 
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BUT NONE ee one A 
THE PICKERING " 


Here’s what Mr. Aug. A. Hener, Cape Girardeau, Mo., says: 
“tn reply to yours of November 5, In which you oe my geten re 
@arding the way or Governor regulates on my McCormicke 
Deering’ Tractor, must say it Is the MOST SENSITIVE GOVERN- 
ING DEVICE EVER PUT ON ENGINE OR TRAC 

“We have used about five different styles of ror but NONE 
EVER EQUALLED THE ‘PICKERING.’ 

cm Se eee —_—s. 

Mail coupon for free jz The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. 
Pamphlet 1D which. Send me FREE copy of your pampelet, 1D. 
tells about the Picker- | 
ing Governor for your 
make of tractor. | 
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Write for our Guide Booxs and “Record DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 

PAT of ae Pw before disciosing siee wert work gore uickly. Best re- 
——— — eh y bane ee L = Gloss Prints never 

fade. Write Write for priceligt and samples. 
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Ways of Insuring Rapid Growth in Chicks 


Regularity in Feeding Is Important 
By BERLEY WINTON 


University of Missouri 


HE raising of young stock on fresh range, where plenty of 
I green f is available, is highly recommended. Such an 
environment not only tends to keep the chicks free of 
intestinal parasites, but the green feed provides nutrients and 
serves as a tonic in keeping the chicks in good condition. A sod 
of either alfalfa, clover, or bluegrass makes an excellent range for 
the young. The idea prevails among many goats 
keepers that if the ground around the old 
brooder house is plowed, the chicks will do 
just as well as if they were raised on 
fresh ground. This is a mistaken no- 
tion, since intestinal worm eggs and 
coccidial organisms live for more 
than one season in the soil. The 
droppings of the older chickens 
and from infected chicks cannot 
be turned under entirely in plow- 
ing the soil. The way to avoid 
these handicaps is to move the 
brooding quarters -to fresh 
ground. The chicks will grow 
faster and will develop more uni- 
formly. Brooder houses that have 
been permanently constructed on 
posts or concrete can be pried up and 
laced on runners and moved at very 
fittle expense. It is certainly less expensive 
than to have many of the chicks stunted and 
others die as a result of trying to raise them on contaminated 
soil. 

Make new brooder houses portable and build them 10x12 feet 
so as to accommodate 350 to 500 chicks. This size of house built 
on runners can be moved and will care for as many chicks as 
should be started in one flock. The house must be ventilated 
properly, if the chicks are to develop into strong, thrifty fowls. 
Cover it either with 
shingles or prepared 









after incubation. This accounts for the fact that feed should not 
be given until the chick is at least fifty hours of age. If it is fed 
earlier, the whole digestive system is disturbed, and this quite 
frequently accounts for a high percentage of mortality. 

A chick, to grow and develop properly, must be supplied with 
nutrients that provide heat, energy, feather growth, and material 

for muscular and bone development. In addition, 
life-giving substances, commonly known as 
vitamins, must be furnished. Vitamins A, 
B, and D are essential for the assimila- 
tion of feed and minerals that make 
possible rapid growth. 
Recent investigations show that 
cracked yellow corn furnishes a 
liberal supply of heat, energy, 
and a comparatively large 
amount of vitamin A. There is 
no other grain that so completely 
makes up a good scratch for baby 
chicks. If other grains are sub- 
stituted, the fattening quality is 
somewhat reduced and the vitamin 
A content largely eliminated. It is 
fortunate for poultry keepers that all 
of these qualities are combined in this 
one grain—yellow corn. It is less expensive 
than a complex mixture of seeds and is available 
on most farms. Finely cracked commercial grain is 
often used for the first few weeks in chick feeding. The local feed 
mills are not always able to crack the corn fine enough for use at 
the beginning of the feeding period. 

Wheat by-products are used extensively in feeding poultry of 
all ages. They supply protein, vitamin B, a limited quantity of 
phosphorus, and give the right mechanical make-up to the ration. 
The latter is of particular importance when cornmeal and meat- 

scraps are added to 
the ground feeds. 








roofing material. 
Galvanized tin 
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chick ration is an 
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that the brooder sunshine amount of muscle 
house should be 21 days Same as_ above, | Add 10 percent meat- | Continue to feed building material. 


well ventilated. twice a day 
Open windows are 
generally provided 


for this purpose. 
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milk is not fed, also | able 

5 percent bonemeal 

and 1 percent salt. | 
Feed in shallow 


Additional ventila- tray. Keep before 
the chicks all the | 


Therefore, the ra- 
| tion should consist 
of an adequate sup- 
ply of either milk 
or meatscraps. 
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stretched across 
the windows to keep 
out sparrows and predatory animals that lurk about the yard. 
The importance of providing shade during the hot summer 
months for the chicks cannot be overemphasized. Therefore, the 
orchard is the most desirable place to locate the portable brooder 
house. The fruit trees and chickens are of mutual aid to each 
other. The trees furnish the shade and the droppings from the 
chicks enrich the soil. 
Nature has provided the baby chick with a sufficient supply of 
feed in the form of egg yolk to last it forty-eight to sixty hours 


buttermilk are good 
substitutes for 
liquid milk. Next to milk, meatscraps are the most accessible and 
efficien‘; source of animal protein. Only the highest grade of mill 
feeds and animal proteins should be used in feeding baby chicks. 
Results secured within the last few years indicate that not 
enough attention is given to supplying chicks with the necessary 
minerals for bone development. There is a shortage of bot 
calcium and phosphorus in the grain and grain by-products 
which make up the bulk of the ration. This accounts for the 
fact that approximately five percent of | (Continued on page 87 
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This trade-mark stenciledon 
galvanized Sheet Steel is def- 
inite insurance to the buyer 
that every sheet so branded is 
of prime quality—full weight 

‘or the gauge stamped on the 
sheet—never less than 28 
gauge—and that the galvan- 
izing is of the full weight 
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the modern trend... 


S FARMING becomes more and more an 

exact science and as farmers resort more 

and more to scientific methods and modern 

equipment with modern machinery eliminating 

the oldtime drudgery, Sheet Steel comes more 

and more into the picture as the logical material 
for many types of farm construction. 


For Farm roofs, Sheet Steel has three outstand- 
ing qualifications which entitle it to special 
consideration. It is highly fire-resistant. It is, 
when properly grounded, absolutely lightning- 
safe. It isthe most serviceable low-cost material. 


The fire-safety of Sheet Steel should be of para- 
mount consideration with every farmer. The 
isolation of the farm as a unit and the absence 
of organized fire-fighting facilities render fires 
more serious on a farm than similar outbursts 
would be in populous centers with organized 
fire-fighting facilities. 


This fact, coupled with the exposure of farm 
buildings to lightning, which is the cause of 
134% of all farm fires, is bringing Sheet Steel 
conspicuously into use for modern farm com 
struction. Sheet Steel fits into the modern fire 
prevention policy so broadly in vogue on. farms. 
Fire hazard is reduced through the use of Sheet 
Steel, which is first valuable as a preventive and 
secondarily as a deterent in that it confines 
internal fires and prevents their spread to adja- 
cent structures. 


For roofing farm buildings, building barns, out- 
houses, sheds, silos, tanks, troughs and many 
other farm applications, Sheet Steel is finding 
broader and broader acceptance by farmers 
everywhere. For specific information regarding 
Sheet Steel and its adaptability to farm uses, 
write the SHeet Steet TRApE Extension Com- 
MITTEE, OLIVER BUILDING, PitTsBuRGH, PA. 








. SHEET STEEL 


Jor Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 
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Move “he Sun 
Inside Your Poultry House 


f Speegio-r' authorities have proved 
that chicks require the Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun to prevent leg 
weakness and laying paralysis and to 
make them grow healthy and vigor- 
ous. CEL-O-GLASS lets through 
all the Ultra-Violet rays that they 
need—and more, (These rays cannot 
penetrate ordinary glass). 


Bring the Ultra-Violet 
Rays Indoors 


You can bring the sun, with its vit- 
alizing Ultra-Violet rays, indoors 
simply by using CEL-O-GLASS for 
poultry-house enclosures. Makes 
chicks grow faster and reach market 
size weeks earlier. Makes them lay 
more eggs. Prevents loss of young 
chicks, 


An Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


CEL-O-GLASS is unbreakable, 
weatherproof and durable. Light in 
weight. Highly translucent. Easy 
to put up. 


IT IS NOT A CLOTH. Use it 
over again, season after season. 
Thousands are now using CEL-O- 


GLASS. Try it. There is only one | 


genuine patented CEL-O-GLASS, 
Be sure you get it. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us your 
order. Write for free sample and 
instructive folder No. 70. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Name Chznged from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce St., New York, N.Y. 
© 1927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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HOW MY CHICKS ARE FED 
LAST spring, Owing to the cold winter of 


northern Ohio, we were unable to get our 
breeding pens out of doors early enough 
to insure strong fertility. At the same time 
the hard coal situation was a serious 
proposition, so we decided to hatch our 
chicks in May and run the chance of fall 
layers. 

Our pullets were good, but we have 
found out for ourselves that a May pullet 
is not what you want for your early fall 
layer to replace molters of September and 
October. March the 25th to April 3rd is 
an ideal time in our section to hatch leg- 
horns to mature for November Ist or 
October layers. The early pullets mature 
more rapidly and make better gains in the 
cool spring and they have all summer to 
develop. Then have a bunch of May pul- 
lets ready to begin laying when the early 
ones are letting up about December Ist. 

I hatch all of my own chicks from my 
own stock, all selected and culled late in 
the fall. One of the most important things 
when doing your own hatching is harden- 
ing of your chicks before transferring them 
to the brooder house. I use five 240-egg 
machines and altho my hatching condi- 
tions are not satisfactory, I am more than 
satisfied with the kind of chicks I remove 
from my machines. I use hard coal brood- 
er stoves and let my chicks be my ther- 
mometer. 

The first night I place around the stove 
about ten feet from the hover a circle of 
fine chicken wire a foot high until the 
youngsters learn where the heat is; and 
it takes then only one night to learn. I 
have always advocated raising baby chicks 
just as you would raise a baby. Why not? 
Study their tiny, delicate little bodies and 
their helplessness and need of mothering 
and you have solved the business of rear- 
ing baby chicks, and not until ycu decide 
to devote your time to them just as you 
would a helpless baby will you make a 
success of rearing baby chicks. [he 
absolutely must not be chilled or overfed. 
They are always hungry, and I find the 
best way to cope with that situation is to 
stay away from them except at stated 
intervals. 

I sprinkle some fine grit over the ‘ncu- 
bator nursery, sparingly, just betore I re- 
move them, for they are ready to pick 
up things and not so afraid as they are the 
first twenty-four hours under the hover 
when all they want to do is sleep. I give 
them all the sour milk they will drink 
from the beginning, but no feed until they 

et strong enough to hustle and begin 
oraging over the room in search of some- 
thing to eat, which is in about three or 
four days, according to their vitality at 
that time. Don’t hurry them, they know 
when they are really hungry. The egg sus- 
tains them for days and with all the milk 
they will drink, they are not in need of 
food. 

After they are ready to eat, I give them 
a little rolled oats, scattered on paper sev- 
eral times during the day, but always all 
the milk they will drink, even if I have to 
buy it. By the end of the first week, I 
begin giving them a little at a time with 
the rolled oats, the Ohio growing mash 
which consists of 70 parts of cornmeal, 
20 parts of middlings, 5 parts of meat- 
scrap, 4 parts of bonemeal and 1 pound of 
salt. I always add several small handfuls of 
fine charcoal with this as a bowel regu- 
lator. I don’t allow them to have feed 
before them all the time until they are 14% 
or 2 weeks old, and then I judge by the 
condition of the youngsters, but you can 
give more of the rolled oats and oftener. 

I use sod with tiny young clover for 
green feed as they like it and enjoy picking 
the soil and getting some mineral from it. 
| I place their mash in boxes about two 
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inches high so they can get in and pick 
over their feed for a short time until they 
are strong enough and know how to stand 
and eat from long troughs. 

I found, on the dump pile, eaves 
troughs from five to ten feet long that we 
had taken from the house and immediately 
I saw possibilities in those pieces of tin. | 
had the ends closed with wood, water- 
tight, that helped to keep the pipe from 
tipping sideways. In these troughs | 
2 ced their mash and they could eat from 

th sides, and when they needed a little 
more than they were consuming, I just 
dampened it with milk or water, and ar 
would soon clean them out. I still use them 
when my pullets are five months old. I 
also use them for drinking water, for 
dozens can drink at a time. Of course, one 
cannot use them for baby chicks to drink 
from for they would be drowned. 

For the baby chicks, I found a very 
satisfactory and inexpensive fountain 
which consists of a little tin pan about two 
inches deep and five or six inches across 
which I get for five cents. Then I insert a 
pound coffee can in the pan. For water or 
sweet milk take a spike and make ten 
holes in the can in opposite sides about 
one inch from the open end and you have 
a fountain easily cleaned. If you use sour 
milk, it will not feed and the little pan 
must be filled around the can often. You 
can have dozens of these little fountains 
at a very small cost. 

I kept my chicks on the above mash 
until they were several months old before 
I began giving them cracked corn and 
wheat, and I had to educate them by 
patience to eat it, as they did not know 
what grain was. My percentage of loss was 
very ow and, so far, have had a very 
healthy bunch of pullets—Mrs. O. N., 
an Ohio farmer’s wife. 


CODLIVER OIL FOR HENS 


The critical period in vitamin deficiency 
of —? hens is late winter. and early 
— "his is because it is difficult to get 
the proper green feeds. . Mangel beets, 
turnips, sugar beets and most succulent 
root crops are easily stored and are good 
feeds for laying hens but are deficient in 
the vitamins necessary to prevent nutri- 
tional roup. It is often difficult, unsatis- 
factory, or impossible to hold lettuce, 
rape, or Swiss chard to this time. 

f there are ample storage facilities, 
lawn clippings or alfalfa leaves may be 
cured and sacked and will be entirely satis- 
factory as a means of preventing the nutri- 
tional roup that makes its appearance 
when no feeds of high vitamin A content 
are given. Often these feeds are cheap and 











Brooder houses used by Raymond Warren, 
Wapello county, Iowa. The windows area 
glass substitute 


mee 

















easily available and should be fed. Cod- 
liver oil of good quality may now be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price and as it is 
more efficient as a source of the vitamins 
that will prevent nutritional roup, it may 
be found to be more economical than either 
lawn clippings or alfalfa leaves. 

The fundamental reasons for the use of 


) 


feeds of high vitamin content are pre- | 
vention of mortality and the pout in- | 
crease of fertility and hatchability. They | 


will not replace the animal protein feeds 
in the ration but will supplement them. 
At the Idaho agricultural experiment 
station the laying pens in which codliver 
oil was used had a decidedly small mor- 
tality compared to the pens getting the 
same rations but no codliver oil. There 
was, however, no material increase in the 
Leong. of production or hatchability 
when codliver oil was used with a ration 
deficient in animal protein. 

When given with a ration having suffi- 
cient animal protein, the codliver oil pen 
gave much higher hatchability than the 

n getting the same ration without cod- 
en oil. This indicated that animal pro- 
teins and certain vitamin feeds are both 
essential to goud hatchability. 

Under similar conditions the pen get- 
ting lawn clippings with a ration having 
sufficient animal proteins gave equally 
satisfactory results in preventing nutri- 
tional roup but did not give as high fertil- 
ity or hatchability, production, or profits 
- feed cost as the pen getting codliver 
oil. 

Codliver oil of good quality is a prac- 
tical source of certain vitamins for the 
prevention of nutritional roup under those 
conditions that make the use of lawn clip- 
pings and alfalfa leaves impossible or un- 
economical. It must be used with a ration 
having sufficient animal protein for egg 
production if the greatest benefit is to be 
derived from it. One percent of codliver 
oil in the scratch or mash is sufficient to 

revent nutritional roup and to give satis- 

actory hatchability.—R. T. P. 


AND THEN THEY LAID 


A demonstration farm flock owned by 
Miner Ballou, Cloud county, Kansas, 
averaged 120 eggs per hen in eleven 
months, with a clear profit of $130 on 100 
birds. “Only fair,’ you say, but wait 
until you have the whole story. 

At the start Ballou was discouraged and 
for good reason. His poultry house was 
12x16 feet with an eight-foot porch across 
the front which effectively kept the sun 


from shining in the three windows. Slop- | 
ing perches constituted the equipment in- | 


side the house. A mixed flock of orping- 
tons and leghorns huddled beneath the 
porch on sunny, winter days. 

When County Agent L. F. Neff looked 
over the situation, he at once suggested 
enclosing the porch. This was done, leav- 
ing a generous opening to the south. 
Windows were placed at both ends of the 

rch and beneath the new droppings 
on & A self-feeder was built ma the 
pullets confined to the house until warm 
weather. One breed of hens was sold so 
that now there is an even flock. 


Farmers’ bulletin 1507 tells all about 
the continental European, Oriental and 
miscellaneous classes of fowls. Ask the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for it. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


Good profits from poultry have 
encouraged many to expand their 
operations. Larger flocks bring new 
problems. Make use of our free 
information service if you get into 
difficulties or if you need help at any 
time. Address Subscribers Informa- 
tion Bureau, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines. 
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WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters | 


} 





WORMS have come to be one of the great poultry scourges. 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 
parasites in fowls, including: 


Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
| Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 
Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch long. 


These masses of worms, hundreds of them, reduce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 
a ready prey to diseases. 


When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- | 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs and wattles, sus- | 
pect worms. 


| DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. 
flock this easy, quick way. 


ultry authorities as a 
top worm ravages in your 


The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no shock 
to fowls’ systems. You worm your fowls on full feed. When 10-day Treat- 
ment is completed, continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, which 
controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. If it does not 
rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your investment is a 
profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer and he will refund 
your money. We: reimburse the dealer. 

. | 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











ae ‘Yel 
=. “CARTERS 
CTY LAYING 


OP; 
es AS (#) 
LAYING CONTEST AND EXHIBITION WINNERS 4 | eps 
Full Live Delivery Prepaid 50 100 500 C\ ~ 
W. & Br. auheres a eee $7.00 $63.00 a\ - hie 
or Wi 


§ 
Barred Rock C. Reds........ 8.00 15.00 73.00 
Prices on all other Leading Varieties in proportion. 
40% DISCOUNT ON ALL ORDERS PLACED THIS MONTH. Get our 3. a 
BIG, WONDERFUL, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK. The Fines: Catalog 
ever issued by any Betebery Illustrates our CHAMPION SPECIAL and CHAMPION EXTRA SPECIAL CHICKS iv natural colors. Gives 
other 


all price detail and muc important information. Don't miss it, it’s Free. 0; it today. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


_ 2 CAPON wis: 


CAPON GOLD a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step 
in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,”” where to get the best 
and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells 
how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. Regu- 

lar 50c copy, prepaid to your address, a short George Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kansas 
time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


























































Est. 1916--Pat’d 


sor Wonderful 
Success with 
Baby Chicks 


Never keep chicks behind glass, It stops the sun’ s ultra- 
violet ane rays, causi rickets, leg weakness and 
death loss. Build a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your 
brooder house to admit theserays. Put GLASS CLO in 
the windows. Produces amazing thand growth. Ex- 

verywhererecommend it. In a test at A:nes College 













up, Money back If not satisfied. 
) Made of California Red- 
wood, covered with va- 
nized iron, double walls, air 
space between, built to last 
for years; deep chick nursery, hot 
of water heat, copper tanks. Order 
Rockies from this you take no risk. 
Shipped set up—ready to run. Money back if not 
pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 
140 Egg—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder, $19.60 
is eee nae gr anene berks Bs P| pee 
4 wit nm. Canopy ier, ° rcent of the chicks under window glass died, while 
260 Egg— with 36 in. Canopy Brooder, $33.50 all under GLASS CLOTH lived and grew very rapidly. 
520 Egg—$47.00; with46in. Canopy Brooder, $58.50 Ideal for Hot Beds 


GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest 
and best covering for hot beds. 
Violet rays make plants grow 
stronger and hardier. They transplant 
botter, mature earlier and yield big, 


crops. Holds heat ee 3 (phy ee . 45 ft. 8 
S P E Cc IAL and sin. wide, postpaid. Guar- 
MUNA AAS thicks® with each order, Catalog 


illustrating uses on request. (Also sold by many dealers. 


TURNER BROS, weitinston, onie Dept. £43 































36 in. Canopy—50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $11.75 
46 ir:. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity, $13.25 
140 Hot Water Brooder,$7.50;260 Brooder, $10.75 
Hot Water Brooder has copper tank and is made of Redwood, 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 13 _, Racine, Wis. 
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Natures skin remedy 
PURE PINE TAR 


ATURE gives to Pure Pine 

Tar special cleansing, sooth- 
ing, curative properties for keeping 
the skin at its best. 


If your skin chaps, if it feels hard 
and rough, if scratches and cuts 
stay raw and sore, it especially 
needs the nourishment that only 
Pure Pine Tar can give. 


The safest and quickest way to 
secure it is by washing and bathing 
with Grandpa’s Wonder Pine Tar 
Soap, which is virgin pine tar and 
rich-lathering, quick-cleansing oil 
of the cocoanut palm. 


So mild and bland it soothes a 
baby’s skin; yet so thorough it 
kills body odors. 


Try Grandpa’s Wonder Soap _ 
days — and you’ll understand 
millions of people will accept me 
ing else for their toilet, 
bath and shampoo. If 
your dealer can’t sup- 


ply you, 






10¢ for 
Big, Full Si 


ke. 


GRANDPAS 
WONDER 


PINE TAR SOAP 


Beaver Soap Co., Dept.A.Dayton, Ohio 





A good old Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold, 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


SUCCESSFUL 
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A HELPFUL BOOKLET 


New methods in poultry raising 
are developing so rapidly that in 
order to make them readily avail- 
able, we have prepared a_ booklet 
which gives in condensed form the 
latest practical methods used by 
farmers, agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations and other sources. 
By this means we are making it pos- 
sible for you to post yourself on the 
best practices without reading over 
a great amount of material. Should 
you care to study any special prob- 
lem in greater detail, the frequent 
references given in this booklet to 
sources of information should be a 
valuable help. 

This material was first presented 
over radio station WHO. many 
requests were made for copies cf these 
talks that we have placed them in this 


wes ~ j 











handy booklet and can supply all 
who want them. It contains just the 
practical inferr.ation often needed and 
in a form that it is easily located. 

The booklet contains 64 pages and 
many illustrations. It is printed on 
good paper, in a type that is easily 
read and carries no advertising. Send 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing and 
postage. Address the Book Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 














Read the advertisements in this issue 
of Successful Farming for informa- 
tion about the many appliances for 
making farming easier, quicker, more 
pleasant and profitable. 








HATCH DUCKS LATE 


Mrs. Hans Hansen of Washngton 
county, Nebraska, raises approximately 
100 ducks a year from four ducks and a 
drake. In the holiday market they bring 
a good income. Mrs. Hansen says that 
one must guard against hatching too early 
and feeding expensive rations else the 
ducks will eat their heads off and there 
will be a loss instead of a profit. 

If the ducks come out in late May and 





June, they are plenty early enough for | 


the Thanksgiving market, 


and even if | 


some are delayed until July, it means that | 
less time and food are required to make | 


them ready for the holiday table. One 
must consider that previous to the holi- 
days there is not much demand for ducks, 
so the prices are a little low as a rule. 

The ducklings are hatched under hens, 
and then put into a pen for their initial 
feeding which consists of clabber milk, 


| oatmeal and bran soaked in the milk. 


Ducks require softer food to start than | 
| chicks, says Mrs. Hansen. 


| days do they get this ration because oat- 





|G. 3. BE, 


meal is too expensive. After that oats 
and ground corn soaked in sour milk are 
used. There is always an abundance of 
buttermilk which is bought for a low price 
from the local creamery. Then much 
green stuff is picked and thrown into the 


n. 
Young ducks cannot stand cool weather. 


Only a few | 


They must be kept warm on the unfavor- 


able days. 


Because she has a reputation for raising 


good, fat ducks of the tame mallard breed, 


there is no need to send them to market. 


Regularly some local buyer comes out, 


pays a top price, and hauls them away.— | 


lowa. 


April, 1927 







want to 
besureofthe 
quality of the 
chicks you buy, go 
toaSmith equipped 
hatchery. Start 
poultry profitscom- 
ing your way—buy 


SMITH 
Hatched Chicks 


Hatched sturdy, healthy and vig- 
orous because they are hatched 
right. Fresh air, oxygen and mois- 
ture supplied in proper amounts 
through the forced draft prin- 
ciple of incubation, make better 
chicks. The growing demand for 
Smith Hatched Chicks proves 
their superiority. 


If you do not know of a Smith 
hatchery in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith Incubator Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 








es 1984 W. 74th St. 








will kill your chick profits 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER 4 
SHELL-FLAKE ¥ 


gives strength and bone to the 
little fellows, and brings them 
safely through 
to maturity. 


PILOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 
Cli] OYSTER SHELL 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


oy? Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 

80 South St. 
New York, N.Y. 











GS! 


That’s what one pullet owned by Mrs. A. C. oe 

did and her flock average was 250. Our accred- 

ited chicks grow intorecord layers. Wehatch £ E ' 

all leading kinds. Our free conrrigtees 

book tells why we can hatch the BEST a’ 

goes that are as people to wonder e- 
’s done. Get our 2 color book now. It’s Free. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 923, Pleasant Hill, Mo. \~ -. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "sia ‘MONEY We Supply Supply Stock Stock 
foliow: Dyjcee for a! 











$3 each 
: entails faa 34 b— Flemish . 
SF peset 2  E ‘cainlog and contract, 
Qurocon’ f f 5" bi >t i ft 

ekg fox, ote ‘or eo jail fo or 10c, be A drong 
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Sevea Poultry 
and Live Stock 


AD this fire spread, the en- 
tire property of a farm 
might have been destroyed. 


66 From my kitchen window I saw 
smoke coming from our ultry 
house. I ran to it with the Fire 
Extinguisher that is always in my 
kitchen, just in time to put out the 
fire before it destroyed the poultry 





Women who often spend days alone 
in their homes should never be left un- 
protected against fire. Always have 
an improved 4m Fire Extinguisher 
ready for their use. 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘Safeguarding the 
Farm against Fire’’ 





and the live stock in the adjoining 99 




















Stops Diarrhea 


In few hours, disease is checked and sick 
ehicks full of pep. 





It’s easy to stop chicks dying from 
diarrhea. All you need do is drop 
an Avicol tablet in the drinking water. 
Thousands of poultry raisers, year after 
year, raise neariy every chick by this simple 
precaution. Mrs. E. E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., 
writes: “I was losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before 
I received the Avicol. I haven’t lost one since.” 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily diarrhea 
and other bowel diseases are prevented and stopped. 
The way it makes sick chicks lively and whee oy in 
just a few hours, is positively amazing. If you have 
never tried Avicol, write for a free sample,ar send 50c 
for a full sized package, to Burrell-Dugger Co., 
811 Postal Station Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
It costs nothing to try the 50c package, because 
Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or money re- 
funded. But if you prefer, try the free sample first. 


TURN FEED TO EGGS 


Just give Wacker’s B. T.G. F. Tablets in the water. Then get 
more and larger eges. Feeding instructions in each box. These 
tabiews must prowuce results or your money back 600 
tablets $1.00--1300 tablets $2.00--5000 tablets $7.00. 


Wacker Remed, Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 
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Borror of 
Ohio, with her ducks. She feeds duck- 
lings bread and milk and one-fourth part 
sand the first three weeks 


Here you see Mrs. ©. D. 








WAYS OF INSURING RAPID 
GROWTH IN CHICKS 


Continued from page 82 


bonemeal should be added to the chick 
mash. One percent of salt should also be 
given since it is needed in the formation 
of hydrochloric acid, which is required in 
the process of digestion. The lack of these 
minerals not only inhibits rapid bone 
growth but may cause leg weakness. 

Yellow corn is the. only kind of grain 
that furnishes an adequate supply of 
vitamin A. Therefore it is recommended 
over all other grains. If a combination of 
grains is made, the larger portion should 
consist of yellow corn. 

Vitamin B, which is necessary for good 
growth and healthy chicks, is abundantly 
supplied in whole grains and shorts or 
middlings. It is not necessary to add 
vitamin B from other sources. 

Vitamin D, or direct rays of the sun, 


| makes possible the assimilation of calcium 
| and phosphorus in bone formation. If the 


weather is too rainy or too cold for the 
chicks to get out on the range, into the 
sunlight and minerals of the right kind and 


| quantity are not furnished, the chicks 


are likely to develop rickets or leg weak- 
ness. Under such conditions the chick 
must be supplied with vitamin D. This 
vitamin is found in yolks of eggs and cod- 
liver oil. 


|. Many people supply vitamin D for the 


first three weeks by feeding the yolks of 
infertile incubator eggs at the rate of one 
egg per day for the first week to every 
thirty chicks. Double and treble this 
number of eggs for the second and third 
weeks, respectively. Unless the parent 
stock is free from bacillary white diarrhea, 
the eggs should be hard-boiled before they 
are fed. 

Remember that when chicks are sup- 
plied with minerals and have access to 
the direct rays of the sun, it is not neces- 
sary to add codliver oil or yolks of eggs 
to the ration. In other words, a ration 


| that is satisfactory when the chicks have 





| tinue to 


access to sunlight is unsatisfactory when 
there is no sunshine 


The careful feeder of baby chicks feeds 


frequently but not very much at a time 
for the first two or three weeks. Then the 
chicks are placed on a full mash in open 
hoppers and are fed liberally of grain twice 
a day. 

Early hatched chicks that are raised on 
fresh ground and fed a 
ration during the entire growing season 
will develop properly and the cockerels 
will mature early enough as broilers to 


market at a profitable price and the pullets | 


will come into egg production and con- 
produce during the winter 
months, when eggs are highest in price. 





A sunparlor designed to be attached to 
the regular brooder house has been de- 
veloped by the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. It is easily made from a box and 
some glass substitutes. It provides the 
ultra-violet light so necessary for young 
chicks. Plans may be obtained from the 
university. 


well-balanced | 
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Milks Cows Like 

No Other Machine 

Ever Milked Cows 
Before 

A last something 
really new in ma- 
chine milking his- 


tory! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 































A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a machine 
before. A machine that 
produces low count, pre- 
mium priced milk—and 
does it with no more work 
than you now give to wash- 
ing milk pails. The Surge 
is sweeping everything be- 
fore it! 


Only 4 of These 
Rubbers To Wash 


You men who have tried to 
keep old fashioned milkers 
clean — mark this! Only 4 
rubber inflations, like this 
one sketched here, to wash. 
No long tubes! No clawsl 
No places for milk to lodge 
and breed bacteria. Grade 
‘A” milk and premium 
prices assured! 


Mail Coupon For 
FreeDemonstration 
Offer 


Mail coupon below for Free 
Surge Catalog and free facts 
about our great offer to in- 
stall the Surge Milker com- 
plete in your barn—Free— 
and show you what it will do 
on your own cows with- 
out the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy. 
See eeeereetacesescesastsece 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
Dept. 25-14, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free 
Surge Catalog and tell me all about your special 
Free Demonstration Offer on the SURGE Milker. 


(Piease give this information) 













This is the 
Samous pat- 
ented Surge 
Inflation 
U.S. Patent 
No. 1,897,840 


No. cows milked........... Electricity. 


Name... a ee 


BEST ncccccceccsasceessscccsncscs 


Write For Free Book Today 
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$5 br bering Bud 


Vigorous, High Quality Chicks. 














830 $:30 
Bic DISCOUNT ON LARGER QUANTITIES. vate 
Guide Bag % order, Bank ref. Order right from ad. 
20 te ing varieties. Mem. I. B. C. A. and B.C. P. A 
MO. or 


eusner POULTRY FARMS, Box 189-G, CLINTON, 
Dept. G, Ft. Dodge, lowa 


RE seTT 
$400 eos ly One Were lonTH 
sold by Mrs. Switzer, Skiatook, Okla 
*/ from her Shinn bullets. Ex Ev day 

we receive letters praising our chicks, (J 
one saying ** Your chicks are as 
others costing 70c each.’ Thousands of custo- 
mers are satisfied, becauseShinn chicks are bred, 
hatched and sold right, Our stock backed by 
over 20 years constructive breeding. Chicks as 
low es ast per 100. Write for free catalog. 


WAYNE HK. SHINH, Box 190, GREENTOP, MO, 
BABY CHICKS 


White and Barred Rocks and Reds from 
pure bred Strains, carefully culled for Health, 



























Vigor and Heavy Laying. Breeders of high 
vitality caly. ae Jamesway hatched. 25 
Chicks, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 300 $42;, 500, 


$67.50. Post pa aid. 160% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Hatching “ges. 15, $1. 50: 50, $4; 100, $7.50. Order 
right from thisad. Bank References. Get Free Circular. 
HOPPE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, R-1, CULLOM, ILL, 


MISSOURI ACCREDITED 


Y from pure bred, heavy la: ing, , State inspected 
> CHICKS flocks. Full Live Ddliven ts Juaranteed, Pre- 
: . Regheras, Br. Leghorns, An- 

conas, Heavy Mixed. 50, $6.50: 100, $12: 500 $58. Barred 

yh. Rocks. 8.C. Reds, Buff Ba ae ons, BI. Minorcas, 

Wh. Wyandots, 50. $7.50: 190, $14: 500, $68. Discount on larger 

Quantities. free Catalog. ef —Montrose Savings Bank. 

CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 35, MONTROSE, MO 


SEND NO MONEYS tare" CHICIS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. 0. D. and guarant 

100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks eh nm 
bred-to-lay flocks; Wh. Br. and Buff Leghorns 13c: Bd. and Wh. 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconae 14e; Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Wh. 
Wyandottes 6c; Black Minoreas 15c; mixed 100; all heavies 120 
Orders for 50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX S, SILVER LAKE, IND, 


BABY CHICKS Better quality. 

They cost no more, 

Our chicks are from leg-banded stock seleo- 

ted by expert trained and educated by 

Poultry Department,Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Bex 13,  Gibsonburg, Ohio 


WHITE LEGHORN Baby Chicks and 10-week old pullets 

of Improved Tancred Hollywood 
and English breeding. The commercial business-bred 
Leghorn: developed for 15 years for large size and a 
sistent paying. Highest quality chicks at reasonable 
Write for big illustrated catalog and Poultry yulde. 


GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, ZEELAND. MICHIGAN 
English-Producer White Leghorns 


Larger Leghorns that lay larger eggs. 5 Ib 

hens. Winter layers, Profit Makers. Chicks- 

Eggs-Cockerels. Free Catalog. 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 

Box B, TREMONT, ILLINOIS 




































Established 1911 —Free Catalogue— 


REILING'S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Amazingty tow prices for the top-notch quality we offer. World 
famous egg strains giving you heavy layets ;quick maturing for broilers, 
75,000 weekly. Real service. Beautiful colored catalog and prices 
free. REILING HATCHERIES, Dept. 111, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Spee digh Bred Quality 


aia for chicks when you get | WE 
them. Write for big illustrated SHIP 
PrLy, them Fine pure-bred stock. 

53. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 13, Ottawa, O. 


BABY CHICKS Investigate 

Then Invest 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your ketbook,. 
Pedigreed males and selected females make chicks of 
finest quality. Free poultry book and catalan. We will 
help you with your poultry problems. COOPERATIVE 
BREEDING & HATCHING CO., Box 125, TIRO, O. 


RI.REDS 


“J FREE  Wehave bred Reds exclusively since 1912 
TALOO for mtitity, beauty. Both combs. Prepaid 
~~ ry.Bank reference.Customers 30 

tes. rh nesten free. Red Bird Hatchery, 

c HICKS Park Ave. Sta.,Box6,Des Moines,lowa 


CHIGK TH PE Ohio Accredited. Prize 

winpess protean and 

KS h egg producers. % Live Delivery 
Tascam Shirteen breeds. ' Catalog free. 


Holgate Chen Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


MICHIGAN teense co eee Casino, 


Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Box 8, Zeeland, Mich. 


BABY CHICKS 









































Produce pase range brosdere. Al} popu- 
lar varieties ree atalog 

tion Bred Sarisraction GUARANTEED 
Hatchery, 422 Boots St.,Marion, ind. 
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THE CHICK FEED 


Chick feeding experiments conducted at 
the Nebraska experiment station last 
spring, by F. E. Mussehl and his assistants, 

hasize the importance of a very care- 
fully balanced ration. ‘When a ration is 
almost complete except for one require- 
ment, the shock due to this deficiency is 
very great,” said Mussehl in talking of his 
results. 

The addition of ordinary commercial 
yeast to supply vitamin B in a ration used, 
almost doubled the size of the chick at the 
end of eight weeks and 40 percent more 
chicks lived thru the test period when the 
yeast was fed than when the vitamin B 
was not present. 

Five lots of twenty-five white leghorn 
chicks each were self-fed on a ration of 
which yellow corn was the base and the 
only grain. The chicks were started when 
one week old and were kept in the test for 
eight weeks. All lots were regularly ex- 
posed to direct sunlight so that radiant 
energy requirements would be equally 
satisfied. At the end of the test not one 
rachitic chick had been found in any of the 
lots. 

Lot 1 was fed yellow corn and quartz 
grit and allowed only distilled water. In 
this group of 25 only 6 lived to finish the 
test and their average weight was less 
than 100 grams. 

In lot 2 corn made up 97 percent of the 
ration and a mineral mixture of 60 percent 
bone ash, 20 percent calcium carbonate 
and 20 percent sodium chloride or salt 
completed the mash. These chicks grew 
but little better than the other group, 
but mortality was lower. Eleven of the 
25 finished the experiment. 

In the remaining three lots on test, pro- 
tein was supplied by feeding egg albumin 
to the extent of 5 percent of the total mash. 
This supplied a larger amount of protein 
and of all the protem consumed, 33 per- 
cent was supplied by the albumin. Min- 
erals were still added to make up 3 percent 
of the mash. 

Chicks in lot 3 grew twice as rapidly as 
those that had received no protein other 
than corn and weighed approximately 200 
grams. But only 9 of the 25 lived thru 
the test. Lot 4, in addition to the ration 
of lot 3, received green alfalfa clippings 
twice daily. Lot 5 was fed yeast to equal 
5 percent of the mash (corn 87 percent) 
and made the largest gains of all the 
groups. Between lots 4 and 5 there was 
no difference in mortality. Five chicks, 
or twenty percent in each lot dying, but 
the chicks receiving yeast weighed 400 
grams as compared to 300 grams for the 
alfalfa clipping fed chicks at nine weeks of 
age. 

e Mussehl pointed out the fact that the 
addition of protein without the yeast or 
alfalfa to supply vitamin B in abundance 
increased the growth but did not lessen 
mortality (Lots 2 and 4 or 5). 
that a ration composed of 90 percent corn 
will have sufficient vitamin A and the lack 
of rickets indicates that vitamin B was the 
one factor needed to balance the ration of 
corn 92 percent, ash 3 percent and egg 
albumin 5 percent in lot 2. When th 
vitamin B was supplied, 20 out of 25 
chicks developed to the weight of 400 
grams, but without it only 9 of the same 
number would have lived and their weight 
at the same age would have been approxi- 
mately 200 grams. Certainly no other 
‘sg of the importance of vitamin B, to 

ye found in yeast, Bg albumin, and to 
some extent in green feeds, is needed.— 
W. H. F., Nebr. 


“Farm Lighting Systems” is the subject 
of bulletin 243, University of Missouri, 
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of CHICKS from good, pure bred. vigorous flocks bred fo 
heavy egg production. ared for in a manner 
to insure the greatest vitality in the Chicks. Order direct 
a from this ad in full confidence. Bank reference. Free cir 
> Member American B.C. P.A. 100% Live Delivery 
Guar.—Prepa $0 100 500 


White and wll Leghorns,. . $6. -Oe-S3i. Co-852.- x +4 
Sheppard Anconss bccccvcetes ‘ 32- oo- 5 a2 










Wh. & Bul Rock, Reda,..... 
Wh. Wyandot, Buff Orpington 
Heavy assorted, SO, $6: 100, $11: S00‘ ‘se2.2 so. 
overs, 100, $9.50; 500, $45 

MINKLER’S HATCHERY, 


Assorted left 


Dept. 24, MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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ent. Catalog | free. 
howe 


"C.C. fea eae. Oe 








Mixed and A: ° 
‘ize All V: aX 
Order from this ad, save time. Fine Free Catalog. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 51 












ONE MILLION FOR 1927. Honest Value, Fresh 
Air Hatched from Vigorous, Healthy, Bred -Te- Lay 
coonine ue preverty © fed and cared for to insure Vigor in 

hic oderate pas and Ful! Live Delivery 
Before ordering Chicks get our FINE FREE 





‘Gearentesd PO POSTPAID. 
CATALOG for 1927 containing much valuabie information. Write 
for it today. .—Athens National Bank 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51, ATHENS, OHIO 












“FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING 
oe Sener es SATISFACTORY CHICKS”’ from pure 


heavy laying ae. 
Pall ihe Delivery, Prepaid 
x Buff igghoras, Bey cove 


.. BE, Rock *?!) 8.60—_16.00- 76.00 
rs a 1 . Other Leading 


Bank Ref. 
NEw WASHINGTON HATCHERY Box S, New Washington, Ohio 








ALL ABOUT CHICKS. Our big cata- 
log tells all about our Ohio Accreditea 
chicks. Every breeder banded. Prices 
Every chick guaranteed. 

t our chick guarantee 


reasonable. 
2 Find out a 
plan. You can’t lose. 
Hoytville Hatchery, Box 40, Hoytville, Ohio 


PURE BRED CHICKS 
From High Egg Record Flocks 


All leading varieties, American Cert-O-Culd. 21 years re- 
liability Large and and small poultry raisers buy our 
strong, healthy baby chicks which are easy to raise. Write 
today for free catalog and price list Quick delivery and 
lowest prices. Sent prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
LANTZ HATCHERY, Box W, TIFFIN, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS fowls FGcs 
pure-bred chickens, ducks, 















63 breeds fine 
turkeys, fowls, 


chicks at low . 
years with an ca's tee * ofitable poultry, 
northern heavy egg producers. Drizes, Large 


Catalog free. A. A. ZIEMER- AUSTIN, MINN. 


Why tie up money weeks in 
advance? Big 32-page picto- 
pe. photographie chick book 


free. Leading breeds. Quick 
Service, Low Prices. 

RICH HILL HATCHERY 
CHIX * 519 Rich Hill, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORN row half price. 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed vocmanatans stock, egg bred 27 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
George B. Ferris 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CREDITED sest» CHICKS 


FPR I CES 
Yes sir, we have them. af pte chicks hatched from well matured 
State Inspected stock, tes and bred for high egg production. 


Colored illustrated catalog Fr 
RUSK FARMS, BOX 344, WINDSOR, MISSOURS 








Hens and Males 














SQUAB ( BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book a 
printed in colors telling how to do it. 

will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK squae co 

609 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


G8 BREEDS vouePe rte 


i Fine Pure-bred Fa raised chickens, 
y ducks, geese, Steve, eggs, baby chicks, 
ers at By an rices. 


W. A. Weber, Box 14, Mankato, M Minn. 


BABY CHICKS of hich quality from bred-to-lay 
stock. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for circular. 
Ashland Hatchery, Inc. Box I, Ashland, Nebraska 




























THESE CHICKS ALL LIVE 


E lose very few chicks from the time 

they are placedin the brooder until they 
are a month old and are turned out at the 
mercy of a world containing a variety of 
enemies to unwary chicks. 

1 believe the secret lies in good stock 
and the way we handle them. We buy 
our chicks, 600 of them, each year from a 
reliable local hatchery. We get strong, 
well-formed chicks and honest count. 

Our best rule for successful chick raising 
is to have everything ready before it is 
needed. We know when our chicks are to 
arrive. Several days in advance the brood- 
er house is prepared and the brooder 
started. This means that everything is 
running smoothly in a warm, dry house 
when the chicks arrive. We always go 
for our chicks the day they are ready. 
If circumstances prevent, we hire someone 
else to get them. And there is a complete 
supply of food and drink ready when it is 
required. This may seem the obvious 
thing to do and not worthy of special 
mention. But I believe that a large part 
of the usual chicken losses occur when 
preparations have not been made in 
advance. 

We also believe that a little extra at- 
tention at the start saves time and trouble 
later. This is how we manage the first 
real day in the brooder. Usually the 
chicks have been placed in it late une day 
before and allowed to sleep. An educator 











An even sized flock 


strip of heavy roofing confines the chicks 
near the hover. I place six little foun- 
tains containing the finest of thick sour 
milk close to the hover. Then with a 
comfortable, light stool and a basin of 
rolled oats, I seat myself within easy 
reach. 

I’m in a hurry for every one of those 
600 chicks to learn to eat and drink and so 
I go slowly—which is the accepted way to 
make haste. I tap on the fountain and 
the chicks rush toward the sound. I let 
a few of the rolled oats drift down into 
the milk, and they pick at the falling par- 
ticles; this brings them in contact with 
the milk and they begin to drink grate- 
fully. I go the rounds of the fountains in 
this way several times at frequent inter- 
vals during the day. I want them to 
drink as much milk as possible, but not to 
have much food. 

On the second morning we look under 
the hover. Usually there are a number of 
the less aggressive chicks that, have not 
yet, eaten; there is no mistaking their ap- 
pearance. These I place in a warm basket 
and carry into the house. I teach them 
to eat and drink and keep them warm by 
means of a hot water bottle. At bedtime 
they are placed under the brooder and 
some of them live and thrive. However, 
for the first week we occasionally find a 
weakling that has died or is forthwith dis- 
patched. 

We believe that this special care at the 
beginning prevents toe picking and other 
cannibalistic tendencies. Toe _ picking 
starts with hungry chicks that have not 
yet learned to eat. When we see a chick 
picking at another, we personally intro- 
ducé him to the milk fountain and the 
trouble ends. 





SUCCESSFUL 

On the second morning I place shallow 
trays holding mash and grit in the pen and 
in them scatter chick feed. We do not 
feed moist mash and after the second day 
we feed all they will eat of dry mash and 
fine grain. We give no water for the first 
two weeks, only the thick, fresh, sour milk 
and as many canned tomatoes as I can 
spare them. ; 

For several years we have used pure 
codliver oil and brewers yeast and con- 
sider both well worth their price, not as 
remedies, but as builders of strong, 
healthy bodies. Each morning I take a 
small quantity of dry mash, mix in it the 
day’s allowance of yeast and oil and scat- 
ter it in the mash boxes. The chicks fight 
over it as they do over sliced onions, to- 
matoes and green dandelions. 

We never feed their grain in litter be- 
cause we find it hard to keep the brooder 
house floor sufficiently clean for that pur- 
pose. For exercise we give a daily basket 
of clover or alfalfa chaff in which they 
work industriously. The dandelions and 
onions cause great excitement. And the 
chicks are soon out in their yard where 
they dig and work. They have sour milk 
thruout the summer and it is always very 
fresh—chicks do not like bitter milk. 

We lixe to have our chicks early in 
April. I think it much easier to handle a 
brooderful of young chicks in cold weather; 
they gladly get under the hover at night 
and spread out in an orderly ring about 
their fire. On hot nights they are much 
more likely to creep into corners and pile 
up in disastrous heaps. We continue the 
heat at night until the chicks go to their 
roosts of their own accord.—Mrs. L. D.S. 





THE PILING UP HABIT 


A few weeks ago I suffered heavy losses 
with my young chicks. I have about 300 
of the little fellows in a large size brooder 
house, where, with the outside runway, 
they have ample room. However, the 
chicks did not do well; eight or nine would 
be dead every morning and the whole 
flock would howe a droopy, indifferent 
appearance, but there was no sign of 
disease and later in the day the chicks 
would assume a livelier attitude. I was 
almost frantic over my losses when I 
discovered the cause the high death 
rate. On going out to the chicken house 
quite late one night, I discovered that the 
chicks were piling up in one corner, that 
is, the larger ones were crawling over the 
smaller ones and in so doing suffocated 
them. ° 

One of my neighbors informed me that 
he had found it almost impossible to keep 
the chicks from piling up when the habit 
had once been acquired. Being desperate, 

I devised the following plan which I can 
5. worked with gratifying success. I 
took a twelve-foot two by four and cut 
it into six pieces two feet long. With the 
aid of a few nails and some strips of lath, 
I constructed a miniature roost by nailing 
the lath crosswise to the two by fours 
about four inches apart. 

Then came the trying part of the or. ‘al 
—teaching the chicks to get up on the 
roosts and stay there. For the next few 
nights I went to the brooder house every 
evening just as the little fellows were 
ready to pile up. By carefully picking 
them up and placing them on the minia- 
ture roosts, I soon educated them tothe 
idea which prevented their crowding so 
closely together and consequently suf- 
focating. After a few days I raised the 
roosts slightly which made it more con- 
venient to clean under them.—R. D. M., 
lowa. 

Special Series 
University of Minnesota, 


Tuberculosis of Poultry. 
bulletin 63, 
St. Paul. 
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SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


from CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 
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60 100 
Wh, &Br. ana $5.75 $11 $52 50 
Bd, Rocks, R. 1. Reds 6.75 13 6250 
Wh. 4a Bett Rocks 7.2 14 67.60 
Bik. Min 71.2 14 6750 
71.75 15 7260 
625 12 67.50 
77 16 72.60 
6.75 11 62.50 
6.25 10 47.50 
4.7% 9 423.50 






FIVE PER CENT DISCOUNT 


On all order: received during this month. Onl 
fourth « deposit required. SAVE MO -8 OW os 


Healthy Vigorous, Pure Bred Chicks from Heav y Lay 






Flocks. Full Live Delivery Guaranteec 
Fostpaid prices on 50 100 500 1000 
8. C. White pacherns penseune é $6. 50-$12.00-$5 8-00-6113 00 
ko... 2... 50- 14.00- 67.50 00 








7.50- 14.00- 67.50— 130.00 
gtons, Wh. Wyandots 8.00— 15.00—- 72.00— 140.00 
White Minorcas, 50, $8.50; 100.$16, Assorted, 100, $10, 500, $47.50 


7000, $95. Order right ~ a this ad. Get them when you want them. 


— Morton State B. 
MORTON HATCHERY, Box 32, MCRTON, ILLINOIS 


UALITY CHICK 
¢ AT SURPRI V LOw Prices 


No need to buy “Just Chicks’. yew you can 
et the best Accredited, QU ITY- 
/ITALITY bred chicks at re mé fire low 

prices. 16 varieties. America’s leading 

strains, winners at foremost shows and egg 
laying contests. SATISFACTION, quick 
service and 100°, live delivery guaranteed 

Catalog and low prices free 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POL LTRY FARM 

Dept. D CLINTON MO. 
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> From ri,The Big State 
a) All suriotice. uality Gelivery guaran- 
leg apy teed. Big capacity in our $100,000 hatchery 
<= makes low prices possible Get WonverFur. 





OULTRY FREE, aiso 1 year’s subscription toa 
famous try magazine. 10 complete itry lessons 
free to customers. Write for Rest Fabs Chick offer. 

Bros. HatcHERIES, Box 80. MExico, Mo. 
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-O-CULD Flocks. Barro: horne 
100, $14 wn, . » Buff & Bik. Leghorns, oe 100, $13; 
$62. Barred & Wh. Rocks, Rede, Minorcas. 100, $15 


Blk. 
600, $72.W. Wyandots, Buff C ona, 100, $16. Wh. & Buff Minor 
a8, $20. Also other Br ed tay Sor Live Delivery Prepaid. Order 
direct from this ad. Sommercial Bank 
20TH C Ly HERY. Box F. New Washington, Ohio 










Poontiaas, Wonderful, Winter Layers 
White Eggs. 265-331 egg record 

a Official g Contest Winners. 
Hardy Vigorous Bargains in Baby Chicks — Stock— 
ree feed with chicks Bie Big discount if ordered 

now. wg when wanted Valuable Catalog FREE. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 








peaeme Sow PRICES on quality chicks. 
Backed by Missouri’ sepestent Trapnest Breed- 

ng Farm with official records up to 318 eggs. 
State nome. 12 varieties. 8c. up. Big catalog free. 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Geox 144 CLINTON, MO. 


EVERLAY cecnon: 
LEGHORNS 
The beoutite! business» hen! Wonderful winter lay- 

ers. Big white rid Record la: 
IR gh ag OF 
7 e' 

Chicka, aan oped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM ox 26 ind. 


















Ay” Most Profitable chick- 
Hida CEs eats 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeys and 
agi ay E eese. Choice, pure-brec northern raised 

3 Eris, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
Amert:a's great poultry farm. At it 34 yrs 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 626, Mankato, Minn 

















8 years’ reputation, accredited flocks, 
heavy laying strains of best type 
and color 13 varieties, priced to 
please Live arrival guaranteed 

Informative catalogue free 

Superior Hatehery Box 827, Windsor, Mo. 


CHICKS. C. 0. D. Seo ete side 


Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 356W stf'ST.. LEXINGTON, KY. 


oO. D. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
CHICKS ; 100-$12.00. Anconas $13.50, Rocks, Reas 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $15. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Mion. 
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GREAT NEWS 


FOR 


Edison Cylinder ¢@ 
Phonograph Owners 





NOR™MOUS improvements in 

recording have made the pres- 
ent-day Blue Amberol Records so 
teal and lifelike that living artists 
actually seem to be performi 
right in your own home. An 
equally important, these vastly im- 
proved records may be obtained by 
mail direct from Thomas A. Edison’s 
laboratory at the factory price of 
35c each (plus nominal mailin 
charges). Try a single record an 
your own ears will convince you 
that the new Blue Amberol Records 
are far superior to any disc record 
using needles. There are still two 
generations of fun and enjoyment 
in your Edison Cylinder Phono- 
graph if it is only oiled and ad- 
justed occasionally. Send direct to 
Thomas A. Edison’s laboratory for 
records. All orders are filled im- 
mediately and delivered right at 
your door as fast as the mails can 
rush them to you. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog and let us send 
you a list of the latest records 
every month. This signature is 
your guarantee. 


Ee 


8.F. 





Cylinder Phonograph Division 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 



















200,000 WITTE Engines 
in daily world-wide use. 
57 Years’ Success. 
The Standard Farm Power. 


| 


Cheap Fue! 









LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 
WO INTEREST 


Governor 
Valve-in-Head Motor 
Log and Tree 
Saw Outfi ts 


Everyth’ag needed 
when you gointo timber. 


PUMPERS 


All sizes for every need. Have 
water all the time for stock, home, 
irrigation,etc. Direct or belt driven. 
BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
just out—shows complete 
line. How tomake ‘ 
money with WITTE pe -ag , 
Solves allfarm pewer prob- 
lems. 57 years practi- 
cal experience, a” ‘ 
YOUR NAME NO = 
NO COST—NO OBLIGATION. 


‘Three Hour Shipping Service 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 












— wvite Suiits Kansas Ci p 
m Bui Ptttsburg 
1614 W' ire Bultdlng. Prenciate Cab 





GARDENER WANTED SOUTH | 


Man and wife middie aged. Man to train colored voys 
in gardening, dairying. Woman to train girls poultry rais 
ing, creamery, etc. If swear, smoke, drink don't write 








PINEY WOODS SCHOOL, PINEY WOODS, MISS. | 
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SUNLIGHT AND CROOKED BONES 


F sunlight could actually be bottled 

and sold at « good, stiff price, the world 
would be amased at its curative powers. 
Because it is almost as free as the air we 
breathe, few people realize its vital func- 
tion in animal and human life. At the 
Kansas agricultural college, Dr. J. S. 
Hughes has repeatedly demonstrated that 
the crooked breastbones in chickens are a 
result of insufficient direct sunlight and 
not of crowding as is commonly pt aed 

The illustrations show how the carti 
at the tip end of the breast bone gradua 
turns to solid bone. Even tho the chick's ~ 
ration contains enough mineral matter to 
properly build up the bones, the change 
will not take place unless “the chick has 
direct sunlight or codliver oil. Vitamin 
D must be available from some source. 
The twisted breastbones are from chicks 
receiving the same ration as those that 
developed the normal bones. The differ- 
ence was in the amount of direct sunlight 
available. 

The practical lesson taught by these 
vigheaee | is that chicks, in addition to an 
adequate ration, must be exposed to direct 
sunlight just as ‘much as the weather per- 
mits. Ordinary glass removes the effective 
part of the sun’s rays but there are glass 
substitutes now available which allow a 
sufficient portion of the ultra violet rays to 

ass thru. In the case of very early chicks, 
patched when sunlight is weak and fickle, 
codliver oil provides a substitute for sun- 
shine. Milk from cows and eg, age from hens 
receiving sunlight are also effective addi- 
tions to sunlight for the chicks. Artificial 
ultra-violet light generated in quartz- 
mercury lamps also takes the place of 
sunshine, og these lamps are yet too 
expensive for most poultry raisers. 

Crooked breastbones, in addition to 
being objectionable in themselves, indicate 
improper nutrition, rickets or leg weak- 
ness and failure to ‘make profitable gains. 
Direct sunlight is the remedy if an ade- 
quate ration is being fed. Scratching in the 
soil is not necessary, Dr. Hughes finds, 
and chicks can be raised very satisfactorily 
on cement floors when sunlight is abun- 
dant. 

Laying hens likewise suffer from lack 
of sunshine or vitamin D. paralysis 
often results in which a fully developed 
egg is retained in the body several days and 
the hen becomes almost completely para- 
lyzed. Such a condition is a consequence of 
improper utilization of mineral matter in 
the feed because insufficient sunlight was 
available. Eggs from such hens do not 
hatch well. which is very notiseable in the 
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early spring. The use of one pint of cod- 

liver oil per 1,000 hens daily resulted in 

eggs with strong shells and of good hatcha- 

bilit oe sure to buy tested oil when it is 
e. 

Low hatchability_of eggs and unsatis- 
factory chick development may also result 
from insufficient supplies of vitamines 
Aand B. It has not yet been demonstrated 
that vitamin C is needed by poultry. 
Nutritional roup, low resistance to colds 
and pneumonia, few eggs and low hatcha- 
bility are the consequence of vitamin A 
rahe 9 Green leaves (fresh or dried), 

olk, whole milk, yellow grains, yellow 
tubers, liver and liver oils (codliver oil) fur- 
nish vitamin A. Failure of certain nerves 
to function, digestive disturbance, few 
and low hatchability result from lack 
vitamin B. It is found in the outer 
coverings and germ of grains: yeast, 
tubers, milk, eggs, fruits, leaves and fresh 
meat. 

While oe importance of vitamins and 
especially sunlight is generally overlooked, 
Dr. Hughes does not wish anyone to 
get the impression that he is emphasizing 
them unduly. Ordinary precautions in 
— and care must also be kept in 
mind. 


SHIPPING EGGS PAID WHITE 


One axiom of marketing is to produce 
a high quality product and its corollary 
is to then find a market that will pay for 
the quality produced. Poultrymen all 
over the country are finding that if they 
produce enough eggs, it pays them to ship 
direct to wholesalers or commission men 
in the cities. 

During October, 1926, Lewis White, a 
northern Indiana farmer-poultryman, sold 
768 dozen eggs which were worth $388.70, 
or an average price of 50} cents per dozen. 

White has jotted down the prices paid 
locally for eggs and those received by him 
from his New York and Chicago ship- 
ments. It costs him six cents a dozen 
to lay his s down from Medaryville, 
Indiana, to New York City and this in- 
cludes shipping crate, fillers, express and 
commission. The cost of shipping from 
his point to Chicago'ls four cents a dozen. 

“During September, October, and No- 
vember,’ says White, ‘the net price we 
receive for the eggs we ship is from 15 to 
20 cents above the price paid for eggs 
locally.”—-I. J. M., Ind 


Codliver oil fed to laying hens at the 
Michigan agricultural college proved a 
rofitable addition to the winter ration. 

he hens appeared to have a greater re- 
sistance to disease, they laid fewer soft- 
shelled eggs and the eggs produced 
hatched better. Winter production was 
also increased fourteen eggs. 


























Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 


When diarrhea of any kind, except 
the bacillary type, for which there is no 
known cure, appears in the flock, stop 
it. Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 

You simply crush and dissolve 4 
tablets to each gallon. Need never 
stir but once. 

These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 

Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White Diarrhea Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Brooder 
Made for $496 


For $4.96 you can make a better brood- 
er than you can buy—no matter how 
much you pay. It will take better care 
of as many as 60 chicks with less fuss 
and work than any brooder made. It 
will raise huskier chicks and lose fewer 
than a good hen. I will send you, with- 
out charge, plans for making this won- 
derful brooder. You can make it in an 
hour or two with a saw and hammer, and 
the only materials you will require are a 
packing box, a piece of table oilcloth and 
a few nails. This brooder is heated with 
a Putnam Brooder Heater which has a 
atented burner different from any other 
urner in the world, in that it will burn 
without any attention whatever as long 
as there is oil in the tank. It is fool 
proof and fire safe and a gale can’t blow 
it out. You can fill it and light it and 
forget it. It never needs trimming. The 
oil tank holds a quart and burns from 10 
to 12 days without refilling. Order a 
brooder heater today; price $4.75 post- 
yaid to your door. Try the heater out. 
f not satisfied, return within 30 days 
and I will promptly refund your money. 








1. Putnam, Route 472-B, _ Elmira, N. Y, 
COLOR CATALOG 
EGG GRADER FRE 


Send 
book 






for your copy of the big poul 

c ond prises on baby chica frock 
high $f ying flocks. Ins and 
jc led by expert. Smith Hatched — 
Certo-Culled.’’ Good quality. Prices 


Wiantiatcheriest=: 28:02." 











FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
successful Poul- 


A lete le to 
: ing. Low prices 


try an 89 Rais 
CHICKS, Breedi Bt and 
Se GONG Write Todas! PREBY 


FRANK FOY, ba 5, Clinton,lowe 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT | 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 17 

As all know, the Firth of Forth is in 
reality an arm of the sea that comes up 
almost to the city of Edinburgh. As the 
spot is only about nine miles from the heart 
of the city I boarded a bus to go out and 
see the new bridge. The ride was one of 
the most interesting that I had in Scot- 
land. The highway is as smooth as can be 
made and the scenery and surroundings as 
beautiful as one can imagine. 

The new Forth bridge is one of the 
wonders of the world. It is more than a 
mile in length and four hundred and fifty 
feet above the water. I have crossed many 
of the greatest bridges on five continents 
and not a single one of them impressed 
me as did this one. Of course, the early 
memory of the above-mentioned catas- 
trophe may have made it look more won- 
derful and yet no one can see that great 
cobweb of steel stretched so high above 
the water without being impressed by it. 

I am going to quote here a few para- 
graphs written while I was visiting the 
city of Glasgow. With a million and a 
quarter inhabitants it is one of the great 
cities of the world. Experts pronounce its 
plan of government the most perfect of 
any city in any country. The University 
of Glasgow was founded before America 
was discovered and its main building alone 
cost three million dollars. 

The young folks of Glasgow go in for 
athletics; one of the stadiums of the city 
will seat seventy-five thousand people and 
anotber fifty-five thousand. When the 
slum district was abolished a few years 
ago, the city built a lot of respectable 
tenement houses for the poor people, pro- 
vided twenty great wash and bath houses, 
and built seven large lodging houses. 

The city owns its own street car system 
with more than two hundred miles of 
track. The fare for short distances is but 
two cents of our money and no wonder it 
carries nearly six hundred million passen- 
gers annually. There are a great many 
automobiles, yet nothing like as many as 
an American city of half its population. 

The city-owned electric system cost 
twenty-two million dollars and the gas 
system fourteen million. The city rents a 
gas stove to its patrons for as small amount 
of money as we pay for meter rent. Pure 
water is a hobby with these people and 
the city systems furnish about eighty 
million gallons daily. Glasgow is one of 
the cleanest*cities in Europe. 











The Scottish people are great travelers. 
A single one of the great railway stations 
in Glasgow covers fourteen acres of ground 


and twelve hundred trains arrive and | 


depart from it daily during the_summer 
season. 

The ship building industry of Glasgow is 
said to be the greatest of any city on 
earth and as many as three hundred and 
thirty ships have been completed in a 
single year. 

No one can visit Scotland and not have 
a longing to go back. In this brief descrip- 
tion only two of its largest cities have been 
mentioned. For scenery the Highlands, 
the Trossachs, the wonderful lakes and, in 
fact, a great part of the country is sublime. 
For historic and poetic interest Scotland 


| has held the world entranced for a thou- 


sand years. Its great historic characters 
stand out like mountain peaks on the 
pathway of history. No wonder it is so 
hard to say good-bye to this enchanted 


land. 





[Note: “BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS” 
is now published in four volumes and as the world’s 
great cities and some forty countries are briefly 
described, this is a great travel library. ‘These 
books are all illustrated and sell at $1.50 each, 
except-Volume I, which is $1.25. Any two volumes 
will be sent for $2.50, any three of them for $3.25, or 
all four of them will be sent to one address for $4. 
Address Successful Farming, Book Department, 





| Des Moines, Iowa. 
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White Diarrhea | 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in preventing White 
Diarrhea 











The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last re- 
sort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs, C. 
M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my sharé of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 

velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 


| dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 


ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk — postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 


won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund 


your money. promptly if you don’t find 
it the greatest little chick saver vou ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest. bank in Waterloo, 
Ta., starids back of our guarantee. 

Walker Remedv Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, lowe 
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White Diarrhea 
Positively Controlled 


Millions of chicks are hatched each year 
to live only a few hours. White diarrhea 
germs cause losses that B-K will stop in 9 
cases out of 10—yes—99 out of 100—if the 
incubator is thoroughly disinfected with 
B-K and also the brooder, before the hatch 
goes in, and B-K is fed in the drinking 
water right from the first drink. B-K is 
effective also in prevention and treatment of 
cholera, dysentery and other germ diseases. 
B-K is clean, clear and non-poisonous. 
Chicks don’t notice it in the water, but it 
means life instead of death tothem. B-K is 
concentrated and very cheap. Costs only 
about Ic per gallon of dilution ready to use. 
Get a jug from your dealer today. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Tells howto save your chicks 
Write today for this bulletin on 
prevention and treatment of 
poultry diseases. 
General Laboratories 
Dept. 120D 
Madison, Wisc. 






















Jace Mee 


A flock laid 1364 eggs in a 
year when oyster shell wags 
% kept constantly before it. Be- 
"fore, it had only laid 693 eggs a 
That’s 671 PROFIT EGGS 
» yeooe OXtra eggs” that make your 
“poultry pay you BIG MONEY! 

/ You can do it! Thousands of poul- 
\ trymen are doing it and Reef Bran@ 


RD costs only a few cents a year for 
each hen, Builds bone and healthy, 
. Strong bodies as well as shell for 


MORE EGGS. 

Reef Brand is completely digestible in 8 hours 
...4 hours faster than any other lime content. 
Clean, pure, odorless and packed in heavy bags. 
Ask Your Dealer 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC, 
New Orleans, La 


\ Reef Bran 


“CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
~ for POULTR 


NOW FE GE 24 £665% rae §¢ 
Send theinformation how I can get 24 EXTRA 
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eggs for 5c from each hen in my flock. 
PON 0 43: is J padavieateeaveuees 
Address: jiteates 

DED TIGNES MAG ¢ ccccctseceeasseess 























Saves chicks. Warm, dry, ven- 
tilated, flooded with sunlight 

—j through our Vio-Ray win- 
reosoted, lice-proof 


MANUFACTURING 
625 N.Y. Ave., Moines,lowa 














POULTRY JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
offer 6 months for 
10c, corm or stamps. 32 to 100 

monthly. Edited by Poultry Experts Usefal Practical In- 

ae we Tells you how to increase Your Poultry and Egg Profits. 
@ dime today for 6 months trial; 25c @ year; 8 years 60c. 
STANDARD POULTRY JOURNAL Box 314 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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HOW EFFICIENTLY DO WE FARM? 


Continued from page 15 


California with power does what it would 
require from 300 to 500 men in China to 





| do. The individual’s production deter- | 
| mines his standard of living. 





In the United States the standard of 
living is higher than in any other country. 
The reason for this, according to Parker | 
Huntington, agricultural engineer, lies 
in the fact that in this country man’s 
production by the use of specialized 
machinery has increased 35 times while 
in the same period the production in | 
England has increased 24 times; in 
Canada 22 times; in Belgium 19 times; in 
Holland 7.5 times; in Japan 2.2 times; and 
in China 1.2 times. In no other country 
has power and machinery been so gener- 
ally adopted as in the United States. 

What has been the increase in the 
efficiency of man’s labor in agriculture, 
particularly in the production of corn? It 
is estimated that our Pilgrim Fathers, who 
raised corn largely with a hoe, spent 300 
hours of man labor in growing each acre 
of corn. In 1890 it required 30 man hours, 
in 1900, 20 man hours, and in 1920, 10 
man hours per acre of corn. During the 

ast forty years, farmers by the use of 
arger machinery and more horses per man | 
have increased their efficiency from four | 
to five times. ‘ 

And in the meantime what has hap- 
pened in industry? Let us compare the 
production of a man in the various lines 
of industry in 1890 and again in 1920 to | 
see how the increase compares with that 
in agriculture. During this period the 
production per man increased as follows: 
Coal mining—! % tons to 4 tons; lumber- 
ing, 100 square feet to 750 square feet; 
iron, 500 pounds to 5,000 pounds; shoes, 
one-fourth pair to 10 pairs; and paper, | 
20 square feet to 20,000 square feet. 

While the average farmer has increased 
his efficiency some four to five times in 
the past 40 years, the individual worker 
in industry has increased his efficiency 
about ten times. If these figures are true 
then the farmer of today must work 
approximately two hours to produce the | 
equivalent of what the industrial worker | 
does in one hour of labor. Since wealth, 
as we have tried to develop, depends on 
the production of each individual, might 
we assume that at least some of the dis- 
parity between industrial and agricultural 





efficiency or production of average workers 


| grains of wheat and kernels: of corn to 


in each line? 

Can Agriculture increase her efficiency 
as rapidly as industry? Are there fynda- 
mental differences in the two that penalize | 
the farmer? Agriculture must by the very | 
nature of her business rely on her uncertain | 
and erratic partner, Mother Nature, for 
favorable seasons for growing crops and for 
doing field work. Rains may keep a 
farmer from working efficiently or a lack 
of rain or other unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions may bring to naught the fruits of 
labor regardless of how efficiently the work 
may have been done. There is hardly any 
limit to which industry can become 
mechanicalized and electrified. Iron 
fingers and electric nerves seem able, 
when directed by man’s brain, to do things 
much more efficiently than man’s own 
hands can do them. 

But there is a limit to how far man can 
mechanicalize agriculture. Just as we did 
40 years ago, we still get milk from a cow; 
we get eggs from a hen; and we depend on 


| 
| 
} 
’ . . . . | 
incomes is due to the difference in the | 
| 


grow into crops. To be sure, by careful 
breeding and selection there has been 
some improvement in milk cows, in the 
laying abilities of hens and in the yielding | 
abilities of new varieties of crops, but it | 
is very small compared to the increase | 
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Ils Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 






































ot-Water Copper Tanks, : 
Self-Regulated Safety Tage F 
Lamps, Thermometers and 
Holders, Egg Tésters. 
Hatches Chicks, Ducks, 
Turkeys, Geese. My Hot- 2 
Water Lamp, Coal and , 
Oil Canopy Brooders h 
will raise the chicks. | phBaa Be.) Bil) 
Guaranteed. Ph mes a i 
million usersin 27 years. - 
Write for catalog “‘Hatching en tone 
Facts” or order Champion oo Pos 
Belle City today. I'llship 340 <r oe 
FreightPrepaid 200 Chick $12.95 
East of Rockies and allowed West 600 Chick $15.95 
Incubators _Brooders 
80 Egg—$11.95; with 80 Chick Lamp $15.95 
140 Egg—$13.95; with 140 Chick Lamp $19.95 
230 Egg—$21.95; with 230 Chick Lamp $29.95 
400 Egg—$36.95; with 500 Chick Oil $47.95 
600 Egg—$49.95; with 600 Chick Coal $64.95 
Or add 45c for each Incubator or Brooder (Ex- 
cept 400 and 600 sizesor Coal Can- 
opy Brooders) and I will ship 
Express Prepaid day received. 
~ ; 















Coal Can Brooders Oil Canopy Brooders 
600 Chick-—$15.95 500 Chick —$11.95 
1200 Chick-——-$19.95 1000 Chick $13.95 


Save Time—Order Now—or write me today for 
Free book “Hatching Facts." Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Incubator Co. Box 42, Racine, Wis. 
E69 Incubator $ 


5 g 
} 140 30 Days Trial aha 


Freight Paid east of Rockies 
|| Hot water, copper tanks, dou- 

§ ble walls — dead air space - 
double glass doors. Shipped complete 
7 with all fixtures set up ready to use 
140 Egg—$13.90; with Drum Brooder, $19.10 
180 Egg—$16.35; with Dram Brooder, $21.55 
250 Egg——$22.75; with Canopy Brooder, $35.45 
340 Ege—$30.75; with Canopy Brooder, $43.45 
500 Egg—$45.50; with Canopy Brooder, $58.20 
Drum Brooder (50 - 200 Chick Capacity) $7.25 
24-in. Wickless Canopy(25to 125 Chick) $10.25 
44-in. Wickless Canopy(50 to 500Chick) $14.75 

Order direct from this advertise- FS 

ment. 80 days trial— money back 
if not pleased. If not ready to 
order now, don’t buy until you i 
get our 1927 catalogue which 
= ewe 4 

Sy arge 
2) sises. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 12 , Racine, Wis. 
















































SELL EGGS 


»e by Mail ¢ 


Get Top Prices for 


All You Can Produce 


Hundreds of customers in nearby cities want to 
buy every fresh egg you can produce. But they 
want them shipped in Metal F-gg Crates. So light 
postage issmall. Last for years 
Built.in shock absorbers prevent breakage 
Jne farmer eays, “Or erate has 
mailed 1000 times—sold 2000 dosen 
eggs for me."" Send for for free cir- 
cular which tells where customers 
are waiting to buy your eggs. 
METAL EGG CRATE COMPANY 
874 Wolfe St. , Fredericksburg, Aa. 


FREE! 


Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
have decided to mail free to all chick 

- buyers who write for it. 3 colors, illus- 
trated. Tells how we hatch the better kind of State 
Accredited chicks at lowest prices. Leading 
varieties. © 60,000 weekly. Low booking terms. 
know you will be treated right ifyou buy from 


You 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Boxiss, Butler, Mo 


E 




















ted. $11 per 100. Ancona, Buff Leghorn, $12. Bar.Rox R. I. 
Reds, $13. Buff Orpington, Buff, W i 
Wh. 8, L. Wyandot, Wh. Orpington, A 
sorted, $9.100% Alive Postpaid. | 
Free Catalog. Ilinois Hatchery, Dept. 7, Metropolis, Ilinots 





make extra 


Easy way to 
orus money in spare time, We 
oll yeu raise. Big profits — easily ra’ 
parwhere. Write ter FREE book how te start. 
VIES DISTRIBUTING -e 31276. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





















due to machinery and power. The farmer 
by the very nature of his business is deal- 
ing with “organic machines,’ so to 
speak, that cannot be “stepped 4 to 
parallel the machines of industry. ere 
is no way to gauge the improvement in 
livestock and crops due to man’s work, 
but vneir efficiency for the purpose man 
developed them for has been considerably 
increased. Not only have the hereditary 
abilities of the plants and animals wit 
which the farmer must work been im- 
proved but farmers have learned to use 
methods which further increase their 
efficiency. Such practices as the feeding 
of balanced rations, the marketing of 
baby beeves, and hog lot sanitation are 
examples. 

In 1870 America produced 1,000,000 
tons of ingot steel while in 1925, 70,000,000 
tons were produced In 1870, lowa pro- 
duced 100,000,000 bushels of corn while 
in 1925, 478,000,000 bushels were pro- 
duced. The steel output increased 70 times 
whereas Iowa’s corn crop increased five 
times. On the basis of the output per 
worker steel showed an increase of 10 
times while the output of the individual 
in agriculture was increased three times. 
If these figures are true and representa- 
tive, then even tho our agriculture is the 
most efficient in the world, industry is 
still far in advance. 


HE practical test of efficiency is the 

profit which results from the operation. 
We do things both industrially and agri- 
culturally in order to make a profit. What 
are the factors that determine the profit 
from growing a crop? To put it in a form- 
ula or equation we can say that the acre 
income from a crop equals the selling 
price per bushel minus the cost of raising 
a bushel, times the number of bushels or 
vield per acre. We have heard littlé, if 
anything, in legislative discussions rela- 
tive to the cornbelt situation except re- 
garding the selling price which is only one 
of three factors determining profit or in- 
come. Indeed, in the case of corn, one 
might go farther and point out that since 
more than 80 percent of this crop is fed 
to livestock, to the majority of farmers 
the selling price of corn as a grain is not 
of as much importance as the price of 
hogs, cattle and sheep. But overlooking 
this point for the time being, there is still 
to he considered the Cost of raising a bushel 
of corn and the yield per acre. 

In the 1926 Nebraska 10-acre Corn 
Yield Contest in which careful cost of 
production records were kept, the figures 
show a variation of from $0.27 to $2.07 
in the cost of growing and cribbing a bushel 
of corn. One contestant, by the efficient 
use of man and horse labor, figured at the 
rate of 30 and 20 cents per hour, respec- 
tively, did the field work up to husking on 
10 acres of corn at a labor cost of $65.90 as 
compared to $274 for another contestant. 
\s another example in efficiency, one con- 
testant put in but 31 hours of time on ten 
icres of corn up to husking time, getting 
i profit of $6.92 above all labor and land 
costs, while another man spent 199 hours 
of his time on 10 acres getting a yield of 
73 bushels but having a loss of $1.30 per 
acre after paying for all labor and rent. 
Corn was figured at 60 cents per bushel 
with two-fifths of the crop paid as rent. 

The efficient use of large machinery and 
particularly two-row machinery does 
much to reduce labor costs. Were a farmer 
to raise an acre of corn with the aid of one 
horse, he would need to spend 100 hours of 
his time; with two horses, 40 hours; 
three horses, 25 hours; and four horses, 
15 hours of time. Man labor cannot com- 
pete with horse labor for cheapness. 

One must remember, however, that 
many farmers have gone broke because of 
too much high-priced equipment and 
power. They must be used efficiently, 


which usually means that they must be 
used for a considerable part of the year. 
In eentral and western Nebraska where 
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large machinery is common, the soil easy | 





to till and the fields large, farmers are 


able to raise corn with but four hours of | 


man labor per acre. 


If we are to use larger machinery and | 


more horses per team, perhaps it will be 
necessary to increase the size of farms. A 
drive thru cornbelt states will show that 
this is taking place. There is a distinct 
trend toward larger farm units. In 1925, 
479,000 ple left the farm for cities. 
During the period of 1910 to 1920, farms 
of less than 20 acres decreased 5 percent 
while farms of more than 1,000 acres 
increased 34 percent. Should the city 
trend of population be looked upon as 
disadvantageously nationally or is this 


very change putting Agriculture into | 


shape more efficiently to produce and to 
increase thereby the production per man? 

In the 1925 Nebraska Corn Yield Con- 
test farmers who used two-row machinery 
made $9.53 per acre profit compared to 
$7.88 profit for those not using two-row 
outfits. Likewise in 1926 those with two- 
row machinery made $1.51 move per acre 
than did those without two-row machines. 

This contest brought out the fact that 
a farmer must use careful judgment to 
know when work will pay ok when it will 
not give returns. Some contestants by 
extra field work apparently increased the 
yield per acre but the extra yields were 
—— to pay the returns on the 
abor. 





The other factor in the equation for 
determining the profit from a crop is the 
quantity produced or yield per acre. 
Sometimes the matter of yield is confused 
in the minds of the public. That lower 
yields are worth more than high yields 


of poor and bumper crops in the United 
States. 
standpoint the market value of a big 
crop of corn may be less than that of a 
small crop since the price per bushel would 
be higher. Be that as it may, so far as the 
individual farmer is concerned, his profits, | 
if he works efficiently are ordinarily in 
direct proportion to the yield per acre. 


SOIL fertility in the cornbelt is the great- 

est controllable factor determining yield. 
Legume crops in the rotation influence 
yields greatly. For instance, in the 1925 
Nebraska Corn Yield Contest, 38 men 
in the eastern section, who for the most 
part had corn on lands that had been 
recently seeded down, grew an average 
yield of 69 bushels per acre while corn 
as a whole in that region averaged 35 
bushels per acre. This increased yield is 
secured at little if any extra cost since 
the legume crops are themselves very 
valuable and on the whole profitable. 
Sweet clover as a pasture will not only 
carry more livestock than will any other 
crop but it will also according to the 
reports from many farmers increase the 
yields of corn which follows it on the land 
something like 64 percent 

Can farmers to a greater extent use the 
plan of mass production now generally 
adopted by industry? Notwithstanding 
the fact that our agriculture leads the 
world in efficiency, we still lag behind in- | 
dustry about one-half. With Mother | 
Nature, a non-cooperative sort of a mood- 
ish dame, as a partner in agriculture is it 
possible to ever catch up with a mechani- 
calized and organized industry which is 
covered by a rainproof roof, enclosed by 
frost-proof walls, and watered thru drought 
proof pipes? That farming can be made 
still more efficient is demonstrated by 
records showing what some men are doing. 
And these super-efficient farmers are in 
fact doing nothing that the mass of farm- 
ers cannot and are not adopting. While 
the price of products is important, other 
factors determining income must be con- 
sidered. Managerial ability on the farm 
just as everywhere else will pay a big part | 
in determining the yield and the cost of 
production. 


may bé argued by quoting the cash value | 


To be sure, from the national | 
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Makeshift measure 


GOODBYE 


makeshift measure ! 


Isn’t it time to think of 
farm products in terms of 
cold dollarsand cents? Isn’t 
it time to measure them 
just as accurately as the 
money you get for them? 
Guessing, or measuring 
by bulkorby counting, are 
losing methods. Weighing 
is the only modern, accu- 
rate way! Put a Fairbanks 
Portable Scale on your 
farm and save pennies that 
soon mount into dollars. 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the <% 
fu7~~ Clip Coupon EF Free Booklet--=-4 


' Fairbanks Scales SE ~ ASA 11.29 
900 8S. Wabash Ave 
Chicago (Mail to nearest address 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York 
Without obligation, please send me free booklet 


Name 
Address 


Town 





** Weighing for Profit.’ 
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on feeding, breeding, mating 
ing and other poultry subjects. 
Get your copy free today—send 
us your feed dealer’s nam 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, fa,orable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our voy yw .~ 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask 
agree with them or with us. We will pub ish - 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





WOULD JOIN WITH LABOR 
I am much interested in the Ohio letter from 
C. C., stating that farmers should organize a union 
and affiliate it with the American federation of 
labor. I believe tnat such an organization would 
soon cover the United States if it was started. So 
far as I know, no one has ever tried to begin such a 
union. I would like for C. C. or someone else to 
start it, or at least tell how to get it started. 
have read 8. F. since childhood and know it to 
be one of the farmers’ best friends.—H. J., Ohio. 


TRIED TO CLIP IT 

We enjoy your paper very much. It should be in 
every country home. I have never destroyed one. 
The other day while cleaning house I came to a 
pile of the magazines—1923, '24, and '25, and de- 
cided to clip out what I wished and burn the rest. 
When I started in clipping, I discovered that I was 
clipping out the whole magazine. I concluded that 
it was best to keep them. That proves that we think 
considerable of Successful Farming as a paper where 
every member of the family can have his or her 
questions answered.—Mres. L. B. 


ANOTHER STEP 

I think I have taken this great magazine almost 
all its life. I thought it a good paper, so subscri 
for it, and each year it has grown bigger and bigger 
and is - progressing. 

We like its clean pages, its stand on prohibition, 
its helpful influence to the farm home, its stand for 
better farming, etc.; in fact, its stand for a square 
deal in everything it ‘advocates. Now, if its influence 
could be such as to lower farm taxes it would mean 
another long step forward in helping the farmer. 
We want to know why taxes should be reduced for 
the millionaire and not for the farmer.—J. M. L., 

nd. 


TOP-DRESSES ALFALFA 

As I have been taking S. F. for about five years I 
think I can truthfully say that it is the best farm 
poet oe published. In fact, I take seven others and 

leads them all in good practical common sense. 

While we don’t pasture alfalfa around here on 
account of bloat, we top-dress and run seedin, 
seven to ten years. By pasturing it after the first 
cut we kill it out and make it easier plowi 

Last May we broke up a piece that was as in 
1910, some of the roots having eight or ten feeders, 
and one I[ picked up had over 100 stalks on it. Of 
course, this is in a limestone belt and well-drained 
land. Alfalfa is one of the best soil builders I know 
of and corn or potatoes do extra well after it. We 
generally cut it twice and in good years three times. 

Alfalfa and corn for ensilage are our main crops, 
as this section is all dairy, there being poe 3,000 
T. B. tested cows in this township. —E. 


FOR BANK LEGISLATION 

We sent our copy of your February number for 
the perusal of some of our legislators, believing that 
they could not enact a more important law than 
one governing banks more strictly. 

Your articles were so clear as to the necessity of 
these legislatures showing more activity in such 
matters. As you say, such precautions would really 
force success on our bankers, confidence bein 
almost entirely lost in banks thru carelessness an 
aeety that has been practiced under the present 
aws. 

No bank can stand a run, and it is up to the 
legislators to prevent them and restore confidence. 
Keep up the good work, as we notice few of the 
papers are supporting such a move. Looks as tho 
they were dependent on the banks and afraid to 
antagonize their methods.—W. H. H. 


FILES CLIPPINGS AND BULLETINS 

So many times since becoming a subscriber to 
6. F., I have received helpful hints from articles 
published in its columns, that I am passing along 
a description of my own method of caring for bulle- 
tins and clippings. This is the result of reading the 
article of I. J. M. in the February number, and I 
believe that for the farmer who wants what he 
wants when he wants it, my method is preferable 
in that it renders any information desired from my 
reference library more readily available. < 

I use a box about the size of a section of filing 
cabinet, follow the filing idea still farther and use 
manilla filing folders and classify the clippings and 
bulletins I wish to keep. In this way is obviated the 
necessity of hunting thru a whole boxful of papers 
to find a desired article. I also alternate the index 
tabs, one to the right, the next to the left, so as to 
make my titles or classifications on each folder 
more readily visible. 

I find that some of my files become over-full 
more quickly than others and am about to sub- 
divide,.but at present my classifications are as 





follows: Dairy, Orchard, Cereal Crops, Grasses 
and Hay, Poultry, Hogs, Potatoes, Soil and Fer- 
tilizers, Forestry, Garden and Flowers, Farm and 
Home. Opposite the title or heading on each index 
tab I write a letter of the alphabet. As each bulletin 
or clipping is filed it is marked with this letter and 
a@ successive number. This marking should be done 
with colored pencil or ink, or in large characters. 
Then, on the front of each folder or file, I write in 
numerical order the title of each bulletin or clip- 
ping and my filing system is fairly complete with 
an index. 

This is merely the adaptation of a business or 
office method to farm needs, and requires very 
little time to keep it in order. The expenditure of 
this time is repaid scores of times by the effort saved 
in locating a desired article or bulletin. Further- 
more, it is a system that can be either elaborated 
> crn to meet any farmer’s needs.—R. M. L., 
Mich. 


HELPED IN MANY WAYS 

I did not wish to write but could not keep still 
when all the readers write and tell how S. F. helped 
them most. ‘Not one mentioned Mr. Nichols’ 
writing of distant countries. This month it made 
me feel better all around, more respectful to God, 
and last fall, I think it was the October number, he 
wrote so natural it was to me as if he spoke direct 
to me, or as if I had been at the flea market in 

rson. I even smelled the stench as I was reading 

is article. Now we can’t all travel, and reading 
what Mr. Nichols writes, we all know what the 
other side of the world is doing. 

Your paper is clean. I don’t see half a aozen 
naked women advertised, and I don’t see tobacco 
either, and I don’t read your stories every time, but 
I don’t think you uphold smoking in your stories 
just to lead youn folks on as if smoking is fine and 
manly. You can a> lots for the betterment, and I 
believe you do. These things have helped me, I 
also like the bulletin and plans for farm houses, and 
when I want to see anything advertised I just look 
in 8. F.—G. K. 


WOULD PROTECT BIRDS 

I surely do think Our Bulletin is a fine depart- 
ment. I first read the departments and articles 
that are most interesting to me, like the editorial 
comments, our bulletin, and our junior farmers and 
club departments, birdseye * views of distant coun- 
tries, bedtime ops nts on etiquette, and fun 
for the family. Then I begin to read the magazine 
from cover to cover. I also like the fine stories that 
ap from time to time. 

am very interested in protecting our song and 

insectivorous birds for the benefit of the farmer. So 
I am making this suggestion: Would like to see more 
articles relating to birds, and plans for building bird 
houses, in your magazine. I believe it would be a 
good plan to get the youngsters interested in build- 
ing more bird houses and in protecting our feathered 
friends.—J. M. M. 


THE KIND THAT LOOK GOOD 
I always look for S. F. with great interest and 
often wish it would come oftener. But once a month 
= do. I read it from cover to cover. It does me 
to read of such men as old Uncle George 
Ttuller of the orphanages. Also Gold, who took 
over a poor 40-acre farm and made it pay, instead 
of some fellow who knocked out Jack Dempsey or 
something of that sort. How much nicer are the 
two girls, Mary Pugh and Louise Wood, with their 
poultry Rouse, Sg Mrs. Kane with her ply- 
mouth rocks, Mrs. Ribble with her brooder —— 
and the Missouri girls with their spotted pi 
all such. They sure look good to me, inste of ‘the 
photo of some high-stepping flapper, or some movie 
star that danced a foxtrot. And all the girls in the 
cooking department of Marathon county, Wis- 
consin, sure do look like the real kind. We can all 
look up to them.—S. D. 


TARIFF VIEWS 

We are told that there is no way to maintain the 
American standard of living save thru the protec- 
tive tariff. Let us examine the problem, if possible, 
without bias. 

Under free and unrestricted trade, every count 
and every state is engaged in producing the gooc 
that it can produce in the greatest quantities * 
least expense, and in exchanging for goods pro- 
duced by the other countries and states. 

In this way the quantity of goods produced is 
greatly increased, thus adding both to the wealth 
of the countries and states and to the scale of living 
of all the people. 

This country is the greatest example of the bene- 
fits of free trade the world ever saw. There can be 
no doubt that our wealth is incomparably greater 
that it could have been with custom houses on our 
state lines collecting protective tariff. We spend 
millions upon millions of dollars every year trying to 
make our trade freer between states and between 
communities; yet our great ‘‘statesmen”’ tell us that 
free trade is a terrible menace, that it will lower our 
standard of living to that of the over-populated 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

There seems ro reason in the world to doubt 
that free trade between countries would be as great 
a benefit to all the people of the world as free trade 
between states has been to all our people. 

In 1846 the United States and England both 
abolished their protective tariff systems. The 
wealth of both countries advanced by leaps and 
bounds, Out Statistical Abstract tells us that the 


wealth of this country increased from $7,135,780,- 
000 in 1850 tO $16,159,616,000 in 1860 under the 
lowest tariff we ever had. Our wealth was more 
than two and one-fourth times as great in 1860 as 
in 1850. This ratio of increase has never been ap- 
proached since under “‘protection.”” Yet they tell 
u = all our prosperity is due to “protection.” — 





QUIT KICKIN’ MY DOG 

After reading the article from E. A. B. in the 

ry 4 Bulletin on the dog, it looks to me as if 
is taking it upon himself to dictate if we 
on owe shall have our dogs or not. 

e takes the view that they cost too much and 
that we could use the money better some other 
way. Now E. A. B. does not have to feed my dog 
or buy his license. And as to being filthy and useless, 
I can show him many human beings that would put 
a dog to shame. So it is no wonder some people 
love their dog the best, for they can be trusted 
farther, I am sorry to say. 

I agree with him that there are useless and vicious 
dogs that should be put away, the same as we do 
with human beings, but he seems to want to make 
us get rid of the good ones, too. And it just can’t 

one, for if trained right and treated with kind- 
ness, they are human beings’ very best friends. 

ask him to think of the little children’s hearts 
that would be broken if their dog was‘ taken from 
them. I know cases where a dog was blamed for 
killing sheep that were never touched by a dog 
before they died. Now if E. A. B. likes cats, I am 
willing he can have them as long as they don't 
bother me, so I think he should be fair - quit 
kicking our dogs around. And now, E. A. B., I 
ay think you have ever read Senator Vest's 

ulogy on a Dog. I advise you to get it and read it. 
1 thin « you will change your mind a little —B. O. 

Ohio. 


CARE WITH FIRE 

Your January issue contained a very commend- 
able article on fire prevention, giving an illustra- 
tion of how a fire was subdued with the aid of an 
extinguisher. The fire in question was a gasoline 
fire and the family is extremely fortunate that their 
buildings and even their lives were saved. 

Gasoline is now in use on many farms and I can 
think of no greater service your magazine can per- 
form than to point out repeatedly to its readers the 
danger in the use of gasoline, which causes much 
loss of property and life thru carelessness and ignor- 
ance of its danger. Gasoline vaporizes at any tem- 
perature. Its vapor is invisible and being heavier 
than air sinks to the ground, or floor. If this vapor 
comes in contact with a spark or flame there is an 
instantaneous explosion, leading back to the source 
—— supply, and then a fire which water will not sub- 


Certain rules should be observed. Never carry 
gasoline in an open container. Never open or at- 
tempt to fill a tank while the engine is running. If 
gasoline is spilled near an engine, do not start the 
engine until the gasoline has vaporized and the 
vapor blown away. Keep lights and fires away from 
gasoline.—W. I. F. 





SOME VIEWS ON PROHIBITION 

I am back of you on your stand on all moral 
questions of the day, prohibition and all, but I 
must say that I am thoroly disgusted, not with 
our prohibition law as it stands on our constitution, 
but with our so-called prohibition officers who go 
about with their hands out behind them so the 
moonshiners can drop the dollars in their hands for 
hush money. The little fellow who cannot afford to 
pay is the tow who is getting it in the neck, so to 
speak, while the big fellow goes free. 

Change the laws, stop fining and make the first 
offense five years on a penal farm at hard labor; 
second offense, a flogging at the whipping post and 
ten years at the farm; and for the convicted prohi- 
bition officer for accepting a bribe, the electric chair. 

Then, if those drastic measures will not break it 
up, I want to see the present law repealed and 
every penny of revenue taken off of it and every 
citizen who wishes to, allowed to make just as 
much as he chooses. Let any and everyone make 
and sell just as much as he wishes, and I honestly 
believe that within a few years we would have a 
sober nation. The hogs would soon drink themselves 
to death and the moral people could get it just as 
freely as they can soda water, milk shake, etc., and 
they soon would not care for it. 

hen, another thing, what was made and drank, 
would be the very best that could be produced, 
just as other things are now. Those who made it the 
purest and best would get the trade, and it would 
not kill people by the score as the stuff does that is 
being made and sold under present conditions.— 


H. B 


It seems you are continually printing pictures of 
cows, sheep, and chickens. Why not print a bun 
of lawn fence views? Many want such fences nowae- 
days, but don’t know what kind to choose.—G. C., 
Minn. 


Your Birdseye Views of Distant Countries are 
excellent. Can't you get a write-up on the Guernsey 
Islands, also on the Jersey Island, telling how those 
people live and raise their livestock? I for one 
would be very much interested in such a write-up 
and am sure many others would.—N., J. B. 
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Reward Reward 
No. 195 No. 291 


Order Blank Enclosed 


A convenient order blank is 
enclosed with this copy of the 
magazine. Use it to send club 
of subscriptions including your 
own. Our rewards offers are 
very liberal. 


Reward No. 186 








De Luxe Redipoint Pencil 


The Redipoint Pencil both propels and re- 
pels the lead. The barrel is nickel finished 
and very attractive. Has good eraser and 
detachable clip. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 195, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to 75 cents. 
This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
_ Especially fine quality: fountain pen. Self- 
filling, non-leakable, has generous sized point 
of 14K gold. Guaranteed to please you and 
to last for five years. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 291, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to $1.50. 
This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Aluminum Percolator 

A very attractive 2-quart aluminum perco- 
lator. Makes good coffee and is easy to keep 
clean and bright. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 186, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to $1.50. 
This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Ingersoll Watch 


The enormous popularity of the Ingersoll 
Watch proves its quality as a timepiece. You 
are sure to be pleased with it. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 259, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to $2. This 
reward cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. 


Large Purse and Bill Fold 


This purse is made of good leather and 
has compartments for both bills and coin. 
Attractive and durable. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 132, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to $1. This 
reward cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. 


. * 
Aluminum Baking Pan 

Made of heavy gauge aluminum. Seam- 
less, has round corners and is easy to clean. 

Our Offer: Reward No. 200, given post- 
paid, for subscriptions amounting to 75 cents. 
This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Double-Strength Lamp Burner 


Gives as much light as two ordinary burn 
ers. No smoke nor odor. Fits any No. 2 
size lamp. 

Our Offer: Two White Flame Burners, 
Reward No. 107, given postpaid, for sub- 
scription amounting to $1—50 cents for one. 
This reward cannot be given for your own 
subscription alone. 








tion expires soon, include it in the club, tho rewards cannot be 
given for your own or for a single subscription. 
a club of two or more. 

Reasonable subscription rates are 5 YEARS 
2 YEARS FOR 50c; 1 YEAR FOR 25c. 
agree that Successful Farming is a real bargain at these rates. 
Call two or three of your friends now and tell them that they 
should have Successful Farming. 


It must be 


FOR $1; 


Surely anyone will 


THE PATENTED UNBREAKABLE 
REMOVABLE STEEL MANTLE WHICH 
PRODUCES THE CLEAR WHITE LICHT 


Reward No. 107 





Use the convenient order blank enclosed with this copy of 
the magazine, or write subscribers’ names and addresses on 
another piece of paper. Include your own renewal, extension, 
or new subscription with your club if you wish. 

The boys and girls or some other member of your family 











would like to earn some of the rewards. 
many of them as you wish. If your subscription order amounts 
to $2, we'll send you a very fine nickel-silver pencil suitable 
either for ladies or men, as an extra reward in addition to the 
regular rewards. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, *fikiss DES MOINES, IOWA 


You can earn as 


Try your best to get a total of $2. 


A Selected List of Fine Rewards 
FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING FRIENDS 


You can have your choice of the rewards shown on this 
page without spending any of your own money. All we ask is 
| that you spend a very little of your own time telling your 
friends how much you think of Successful Farming. 

Rewards shown are offcred for subscriptions amounting to 
| from 75 cents to $2. You can easily secure two or three sub- 
scriptions for one, two, or five years. If your own subscrip- 
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Guaranteed 


Your dealer will tell you 
that the Champion 
owe isthestrongest 

ehind any article of 
automotive equipment. 
It is your complete assur- 
ance that Champion 
must be the better spark 
plug. That iswhy Cham- 
pion outsells throughout 
the world two to one. 
And it is why Champions 
enjoy an equal prefer- 
ence on the farm for 
stationary engine, trac- 
tor and truck use. 


Car manufacturers recommend, 
and hundreds of thousands of 
motorists are changing spark 
plugs every 10,000 miles to in- 
sure better and more econom- 
ical car operation. This is true, 
even of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation for 
remarkable long life. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors— 
packed in the Red 
Box. 






the Blue Box— 
75 cents each. 


Set of 
Sous $300 
Set of 
ss %45° 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 
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THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
Continued from page 5 

be fixed high enough to encourage enough 
farmers, who are and would be, in effect, 
manufacturers, to produce enough of a 
given crop to take care of the n of the 
consumers, but not so high as to encourage 
still more farmers to enter into production, 
thereby producing a surplus. After two 
or three years the commission would have 
their experience as to how much crop 
would result from a certain price. There 
is, of course, the factor of weather, but 
year in and year out, weather does not 
affect the total crop produced to nearly 
so great an extent as does price or incen- 
tive. When prices are high, a larger acre- 
age is planted, but when prices are low, 
less acreage is planted, and the acreage 
planted is, year in and year out, the con- 
trolling factor, rather than the weather. 

President Coolidge endorses this prin- 
ciple very emphatically in the following 
language in his veto message: ‘“Experi- 
ence shows that high prices in any given 
year mean — acreage the next year.” 

As stated, the commission would only 
be interpreting, in language that all can 
understand, the law of supply and de- 
mand. If the consumers desired more of a 
given crop, the only way they could secure 
it would +A by bidding a higher price. If 
there were a surplus of a given crop, the 
only way to reduce that surplus would be 
to notify the farmers that there were too 
many acres in that particular crop and 
this would be done by reducing the price 
slightly. The change in acreage which each 
individual farmer would need to make in 
order to increase or decrease production 
as much as the surplus commonly pro- 
duced would be very small. For example, 
an increase or decrease of five acres in the 
production of corn on each farm in the 
four states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa, would amount to approximately 
150,000,000 bushels at a yield of only 35 
bushels per acre. Some who were so situ- 
ated that they could not profitably pro- 
duce a particular crop at a price which 
resulted in an ample supply of that cro 
would need to go out of it, with the result 
that the better situated and more capable 
farmers in that particular line would fill 
the orders of the consumers. 


‘THE one great essential is to put agri- 

cultureona businessbasis, and no person, 
whether manufacturer, professional man 
or farmer, can lay claim to being in a safe 
business or urge that he is conducting his 
affairs on a business basis if he has no 
idea, in entering upon a given undertaking 
as to what the compensation per unit of 
service is to be, whether this unit of service 
is, on the part of the lawyer a day’s work 
in court, on the part of the _—— a 
——- call, on the part of the manu- 
acturer a pair of shoes, a plow or an auto- 
mobile, or on the part of the farmer a 
bushel of corn, a pound of cotton, a pound 
of butter or a bushel of wheat. 

We all recognize that there are recur- 
ring agricultural depressions. These de- 
pressions come because of low prices for a 
given product. The low prices are caused 
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by surplus production, a production 
ater than the market absorbs, and pro- 
uction is influenced by price, the hope of 
profit, incentive, which operates in the 
ease of the farmer the same as in every 
other activity. It is evident that if a 
surplus causes declining prices, one essen- 
tial is that we live in accordance with the 
law of supply and demand and that we 
regulate production to meet the demand, 
if we are going to conduct our agriculture 
as a business rather than as a gamble. 

We must also recognize that there is 
another great law—the law of incentive 
Why not use this law of incentive to gov- 
ern production, to avoid wide price 
fluctuations and, in that way, avoid 
agricultural depressions? As conditions 
now exist, the farmer plants more of the 
crop which is high at planting season and 
less of the crop that is proportionately 
low at planting season. 

It is true that there are so-called wheat 
lands, corn lands and cotton lands, which 
must be largely devoted to these crops, 
but there are many millions of acres of 
so-called marginal lands, lands in between 
these zones, that are equally adaptable to 
either of two or three crops, and it is these 
marginal lands that are most largely af- 
fected by price and which, with their 
increased and decreased production, 
affect the whole situation. 


‘THE farmer, planting more of the crop, 
the price of which is the most attractive 
at planting season, produces a larger 
volume of this crop, which, in most cases, 
results in a lowered price at harvest. The 
trouble at present is that the price at 
planting season reflects the ae of last 
ear’s crop, so the farmer plants on the 
Casi of the price of what is left of last 
ear’s crop, but when he comes to sel! at 
Loven) he sells on the basis of the volume 
of this year’s crop. For these reasons, | 
take exception to the provision of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill that the commission 
may, in its judgment, fix a price during the 
harvest season, and I feel it would be 
much safer and much more businesslike 
for the farmer to know before he plants 
his crop what the price on that particular 
crop is to be, pot thus have an oppor- 
tunity to make up his mind as to whether 
or not he can afford to engage in that 
activity. After two or three years’ experi- 
ence the change in price from year to year 
would be very slight. 

The consumer cannot name an unfairly 
low price or the farmers would not accept 
it and there would be a shortage of produc- 
tion. Neither can the farmers force an 
unreasonably high price, or too many 
acres would be encouraged into produc- 
3 resulting in a surplus with harm to 


The farmers, in this case, would know 
before they planted whether they were 
entering into a business proposition or not, 
while leaving it to the judgment of the 
commission after the planting is all done, 
might result in disappointment to a large 
number of farmers. 

I wish for the farmers of America the 
same business basis upon which other 
business men operate. No contractor of a 
building will undertake to produce the 
building without an ment as to what 
he is to be paid for it. He must know 
whether or not he can make a fair profit 
and yet the producers of corn, wheat and 
cotton enter upon a year’s undertaking in 
the present situation with but little idea 
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as to what they are to receive for their 
efforts. 

The McNary-Haugen bill carries with 
it no method of controlling or regulating 
production and this feature is very neces- 
sary. This can be accomplished by author- 
izing the commission to name prices before 
the planting season, and therefore { favor 
this provision. 

It is possible that under this arrange- 
ment some farmers would find that they 
could not afford to produce the crops, but 
it is apparent that if production in some 
lines must be reduced to avoid flooded 
markets, someone engaged in producing 
this surplus must refrain from producing, 
and certainly it is much more desirable 
that each farmer should decide for himself 
whether he can or cannot grow a crop and 
let those who cannot meet the competition 
go out with their eyes open and their 
capital intact, rather than put in the year 
in production and find that they have been 
forced into financial embarrassment be- 
cause the prices are not what they had 
hoped they would be. 

in the long run, supply and demand fix 
the prices, and the prices fixed by the 
commission would be in accordance with 
the supply and the demand, raising the 
price on the crop which has been under- 
planted the year before, decreasing the 
price on the crop which had been over- 
planted the year before, all of this being 
done before planting season, that the 
farmer may know what he is to receive 
for each unit of production, rather than to 
hope for a higher price and be disap- 
pointed, the law of supply and demand 
forcing the commission to name a price 
which would be satisfactory to the large 
bulk of American farmers. 

My suggestion on the equalization fee— 
the fund so accumulated to be used by 
the commission to take off the market any 
temporary surplus—is that each farmer 
should make a statement at the end of 
harvest season as to how many acres he 
had in each of the crops covered, what his 
production was, and the number of 
Pe or bushels figured at the price fixed 

»y the commission the previous spring and 
one-half of one percent or one percent of 
this remitted to the government as an 
income or production tax to go into a 
separate fund in the treasury for the use 
of the commission. 

There could be a fund accumulated for 
each crop, if desired, but because of the 
inter-relation of the crops and the fact 
that many farmers grow some of several 
crops, I would favor one fund, which would 
stand back of any crop that needed sup- 
port. This would insure a much smaller 
tax on each crop, it would be regular year 
after year, the farmers would come to 
make these reports each fall without con- 
fusion and I believe the tax would be vol- 
untarily paid by practically 100 percent of 
the farmers. 

If there were the case of a farmer here 
and there neglecting to make his return or 
falsifying his return, an example made of 
one or two in each congressional district 
would tend to hold this practice at a mini- 
mum, and the inspection and enforcement 
would be no more difficult (in my judg- 
ment, nothing like as difficult) as is now 
the task of seeing that those in business 
who should pay income tax to the govern- 
ment do so. 

The fight for agricultural relief and a 
business basis for the agriculture of the 
nation must go forward and I am hopeful 
that the legislation proposed before the 
next congress may be strengthened and 
fought thru successfully. 


“Gleanings From Science” is Bulletin 
No. 388 of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. We found it very interesting 
and think you should send for a copy. It 
is a report of experimental work at the 


agricultural college for the past two years. | 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 







AN ADVENTURE in com- 
munication was made © 
last January when “ 
transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service was estab- 
lished between New York 
and London. There had 
been previous tests and 
demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that at certain 
hours daily this service was 
made available to anyone in 
these cities from his own tele- 
phone, created such public 
interest that for several days 
the demands for overseas 
connections exceeded the 
capacity of the service. 

It was then demonstrated 
that there was a real use for 
telephone communication 
between the world’s two 
greatest cities. It was fur- 
ther demonstrated that the 


*) American Telephone 
Y and Telegraph Com- 
pany, with the co-op- 
eration of the British Post 
Office, was able to give ex- 
cellent transmission of 
speech under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. 

In accord with announce- 
ments made at that time, 
there will be a continued 
effort to improve the ser- 
vice, extend it to greater 
areas and insure a greater 
degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will 
at times cause breaks in the 
ether circuit, but a long step 
forward has been made to- 
wards international tele- 
phone communication and 
more intimate relationship 
between the United States 
and Great Britain. 















Agents—Big—Quick Profits 
Tires hammered full of nails, teak no air. \ |) 
Amazing newinvention banishes puncture trou-| Ss 
ble forever. Punctures heal instantly. Sto 

slow leaks. Preserves rubber. Increases tire 
life. Clean,scientifically correct. Not a Liquid. 


FREE SAMPLE frencaicus proits, No 


talking—justdrive nailsin anoldtire.GET THE FACTS. 
Territory going fast. Full particulars— Big Book and a 
FREE SAMPLE postpaid by return il. Send No 
Money, just your name but ACT NOW. 


C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. 539, CHICAGO 











Big Money Making Wells 


Why work hard all year withno 
assurance of a yearly income. 
Don’t take chances another year. 
: Big money made making wells, Easi- 
BA ly make $30.00 to $100.00 per day. Be 
¥ your own boss. Need but small capi- 

tal to start. We make complete line. 
augers and drills, horse and engine power. Write today, 
without any obligation, for prices, catalog and easy terms, 


LISLE MFG. COMPANY, Clarinda, lowa, Box 75 









Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 








They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 

sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc 

ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
H ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory 


National Rubber Filler Company 





Yirted 262 College Screet Midlothian. Texas 
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HEN Sherman Lowe married the 
W eises Davis girl, the one with the 

Fiji Island bob, the mascara eye- 
lashes a the orange rouge, every house- 
wife in Homer held up her hands in holy 
horror and wondered whether Mrs. Lowe 
would die of sudden heart failure or just 
gradually decline. It wasn’t that Caroline 
—the crowd called her Chicky: because her 
hair fluffed like the soft down of a baby 
chick and needed no curling iron—wasn’t 
personable without the mascara and the 
orange rouge; but the fact that caused the 
housewives to enjoy their pera od sur- 
mises was the indisputable fact that the 
Davises were notoriously poor house- 
keepers. And like parent, like child! 

Mrs. Sherman Lowe’s housekeeping 
was the most revered and feared institu- 
tion in Homer. You felt as tho you had to 
clean house every time you invited her to 
dinner; and, at the last minute, you 
scolded your husband because he’d used 
the embroidered guest towels you’d done 
over expressly for her discerning eyes, and 
you fussed at the children if they so much 
as allowed a shoe-lace to dangle or a wispy 
bit of carefully brushed hair to stray. 
Many a hostess went to bed with a sick 
headache after returning a social obliga- 
tion she owed Mrs. Lowe. 

Mrs. Lowe was a widow and had moved 
into the suburban hominess of Homer 
after the doctor’s death. She brought with 
her the tremendous energy and rush of 
State Street, and she used it in managing 
her home. The result was a calm perfec- 
tion in her house and a fluttery wind of 
nervousness outside. 

Chicky called with her mother one 
sultry afternoon in July, and somehow 
after the hot noisomeness of the Davis 
house, the cool, clean rooms and immacu- 
late tea service seemed restful. Chicky 
relaxed to the clink of ice in frosted glasses, 
the right amount of orange and lemon, 
and the soothing voice of the hostess. 
From under sleepy lashes she had watched 
Mrs. Lowe’s expressive square hands, the 
kind of hands that do things—and had 
noted the strong, determined chin. The 
face was youthful in spite of the straight, 
whitening hair. Chicky liked the merry 
blue eyes and generous mouth, too. Mrs. 
Lowe seemed so very much alive. 

In fact Chicky hadn’t been one whit 
embarrassed or uncomfortable until the 
question came up “en famille” as to 








Davis’ returning Mrs. Lowe’s hospitality. 
The Davises had often entertained the 
boys. Entertaining the mother was a 
different matter. Mrs. Lowe might be 
fussy. 

Mrs. Martin Davis—she had always 
been Mrs. Mart Davis—complainingly 
and a bit pridefully, it must be admitted, 
accepted the responsibility of her full 
name when Chicky announced her en- 
gagement to Sherman Lowe. 

Mrs. Davis daubed at her pale blue 
eyes and her cheeks were wet with tears. 

“Aw, mama,” Chicky begged, ‘‘don’t do 
the weeping willow act. This is a wedding, 
mama, not a funeral.” 

Then, as the tears persistently ran down 
her mother’s cheeks and began making 
splotches on the freshly ironed blue linen 
dress, still warm from the ironing board, 
Chicky drew her brows together and con- 
templated her parent in puzzled fashion. 

“‘Whatsa matter, Mums? I thought 
you liked Shermie.”’ 

“T do, darling, Ido, her mother’s voice 
rose thru the torrent of tears. ‘“There’s 
nobody I’d rather have you marry. It’s 
his mother I’m thinking of. His mother! 
Oh, you poor child. He even looks like 
his mother.” 

“’m not marrying his mother,” Chicky 
said defiantly, but her wide blue eyes were 
wider than usual. Chicky herself had been 
wondering about her prospective mother- 
in-law. In fact, she had voiced her doubts 
to Sherman himself. 

“Silly!” he had said as he crushed her to 
him and kissed her fervently again and 
again. ‘Silly! Of course she’ll love you. 
She’s crazy about you now. Who wouldn’t 
be? You’re the sweetest thing I ever saw 
in my life. She’ll be wild about you as a 
daughter.” 


CHICKY had clapped her hand over 
her sweetheart’s mouth. “You’ve 
said it all, Shermie,”’ she laughed a bit 
shakily. ‘She'll be wild about me.” 

But Sherman had only held her closer 
and had talked her into believing the im- 
possible. It was so easy to see everything 
the color of the rose when you were held 
in somebody’s arms. Now, standing be- 
side the kitchen table on which the lunch 
dishes were not washed and noting that 
your mother hadn’t been able to dress 
until she ironed something out for herself 
was like being plunged suddenly into the 
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* You're the best little 
housekeeper in the 
world,”’ he reassured 
her tllogically 


cold waters of doubt. It was uncomfortabie. 

Mrs. Davis rose to discard her damp 
handkerchief and came back with a 
crumpled unironed one that she had extri- 
cated from the laundry basket in the 
bathroom. Chicky knew that Sherman's 
mother kept her handkerchiefs in a box 
with sachets. Once when the boys were 
giving a party, Mrs. Lowe had come into 
the bedroom where the girls were laying 
off their wraps to get a fresh kerchief. 
Chicky, at the mirror, had caught a 
glimpse of the lady’s top bureau drawer. 
Now she thought of Mums’ top bureau 
drawer and sighed. 

“T guess you're right, Mums,”’ she said 
dryly. ‘Social differences and education 
and ancestors aren’t nearly as big impedi- 
ments to happy marriages as housekeep- 
ing.” 


RS. DAVIS sat bolt upright. That 

didn’t sound one bit like Chicky. 
Chicky usually used slang and spoke in 
words of one syllable. Two years at the 
university had, up to this moment, given 
no indication of an enlarged vocabulary 
or philosophical thinking. Now Chicky 
was talking of impediments. The careless 
Chicky was covertly hinting that the 
Davis housekeeping was not all that it 
should be. Chicky was criticizing her very 
own mother. The slow red mounted into 
Mrs. Davis’ plump cheeks and dried the 
tears. 

“‘You’re an ungrateful child,”’ she cried, 
facing Chicky about. “It'll do you good 
to get a mother-in-law that’ll make you 
stand around. But you'll be glad enough 
to get home to your mother’s housekeeping 
after a dose of hers.” 

Chicky burst into tears. 

“Don’t be mad, Mums,” she begged. 
“T’m just as worried as youare. I simply- 
haven’t the nerve to marry into that 
family.” 

Then it was Mrs. Davis’ turn to be very 
gentle with Chicky. There were plenty 
of men in the world who didn’t have fussy 
mothers. Chicky needn’t consider Shermie 
Lowe. 

But Chicky did consider Shermie Lowe; 
and of course she married him. She toned 
down the orange rouge and the mascara 
whenever she went to see Mrs. Lowe, and 
she always wore her simplest, darkest 
one-piece dress with immaculate organdy 
collars and cuffs. (Cont. on p. 100 
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“No one could make 


Stradivarius violins 
by mass production” 


Thomas A. Edison now 
answers a questionnaire 








r _ ||ROM his laboratories 

Thomas A. Edison has 

kK from time to time issued 

questionnaires. Now, 

he has consented to be- 

come the interrogated—has agreed 

to lay bare his half-century of ef- 

fort to give the world perfect Re- 
Creation of music. 











In plain, untechnical words, Mr. 
Edison here tells how he has made a 
marvelous musical instrument with 
all the painstaking care and indi- 
vidual detail of a Stradivarius Violin, 


The questioris asked Mr. Edison 


were: 


Ques. Do you take advantage of 
the economies of mass production 
in the making of 
your phonograph? 
Ans. I consider the New 
Edison Phonograph a 
musical instrument and 
not a machine to be 
made in the manner of 
automobiles, cheap fur- 
niture or other things in oie 
which uniform quality is f 
not a prime essential. og 
Ques. Isn’t it pos- 
sible to make in- 
struments of stand- 
ard quality by mass 
production? 

Ans. No greater proof 
of the fallacy of this, 
as far as phonographs 
and other musical in- 


The NEW 





struments are concerned, can be offered than 
the vain efforts of violin manufacturers to 
make violins of Stradivarius quality by mass 
production. For although every part of the 
instrument may be exactly alike as to size, 

unless there is the individual human touch, 

there is bound to be a variation in tone 
quality. 


Ques. How can the layman tell 
the difference between a_phono- 
graph made by mass production 
and one made by craftsmen? 


Ans. Anyone is apt to be satisfied with ex- 
isting conditions until he hears something 
better; may even excuse distorted tone sed 
want of a superior instrument. But when 
an ordinary phonograph turned out in quan- 
tity is compared side by side with one in 
whicff human hand work has played its part, 
the glaring difference instantly is apparent. 


Ques. What do you consider the 
truest test of phonograph 
quality? 

Ans. There is no measure of tone 
quality like the human ear. For this 
reason I urge comparison between the 
New Edison and other phonographs. 

To this end, I have 
advised every Edison 
dealer to place—with- 
out obligation to the 
prospective buyer—the 
New Edison 
in any home 
where com- 
parison with 
other types of 
phonographs 
is desired. 


Ques. How 


would 
describe 


Like a Crafts- 
man of some old 
world guild; like 
Stradivarius in his work- 
shop, Edison craftsmen 
individually make each 
New Edison Phonograph. 


EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
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the tone of the New Edison Phono- 
graph? 


Ans. It is sheer nonsense to speak of the 
tone of a phonograph or of its resonance. 
phonograph should have no tone ofits own. 
The instrument should be on/y a medium of 
e-Creation. “Obviously you should be un- 
conscious of it and hear only the beautiful 
music it Re-Creates. 


I worked for five years and spent more than 
$3,000,000 in experimental work to remove 
any false tone from the New Edison. Even 
when I, myself, was satisfied with the results 
I did not stopthere. I insisted that the New 
Edison be submitted publicly to the test of 
side by side comparison with living artists 
whose performances had been recorded. Ex- 
acting music critics could detect no differ- 
ence between living and Re-Created per- 


formance. > 4 


Why There NEVER 
Can Be a Better 
Phonograph 


After all, the phonograph serves but 
one purpose—to Re-Create voice or 
instrument with human reality. When 
a phonograph does this, nothing more 
can be asked—it has reached perfec- 
tion. 


That the New Edison Phonograph 
achieves this is fact—not theory nor 
hopeful expectation. During more 
than 5,000 tests in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Symphony Hall, Boston 
and in other noted music centers, side 
by side tests were made with living 
artists who sang or played before a 
critical public in direct comparison 
with the New Edison Phonograph. 





Eminent musical critics who attended 
these tests found it impossible to de- 
tect the living voices or instrumental 
performances, from the New Edison 
Re-Creation. Thus it was proved 
that the New Edison Re-Creates with 
literal fidelity and in a way that 
baffles the keenest ear in the effort to 
detect the living performance from 
the Edison Record. 


Hear the New Edison Phonograph to- 
P 
day at your nearest Edison dealer’s— 
also get him to play one of the E dison 
40-minute records—the inventor’s lat- 
est achievement—a record no larger 
than the usual short playing record 
which permits you to en- 
joy without interruption 
Va a complete concert on 
<5 one double-faced record. 
i 
> 
}> 


The New Edison has 
always sold by compari- 
son—compare it yourself 
with any other phono- 
graph and let your own 











ears decide. 
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WATCH FOR OTHER QUESTIONNAIRES BY MR. EDISON 
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Wheeling 
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BUY THIS BETTER ROOFIN 


Channeldrain is more than a dur- 
able galvanized roofing, It is 
heavily coated with pure zinc— 
has full weight base and resists 
fire, lightning and rust during long 
years of service, Buy 
it from your dealer, 
being sure to ask for 


Play safe— make barns and all 
farm buildings weather tight, pro- 
tect your home, stock and crops 
with Wheeling Channeldrain Roof- 
ing. It can’t leak. A patented lap 
contains the draining 
channel, All rain that 
gets under the edge of 





the lap drains off. genuineChanneldrain. 
Water cannot get un- BRANCHES: 
der the roof itself. New York St.Louis Chicago 
Kansas City 
stage Pama 2 come ERaeeapel 
ee Hand-Dipped Metalware 


Hinge-Joint Fence 


Protect stock with Wheeling 
Fence. The hinge-joint gives 
strengthwith flexibility.Lasts 
longer, gives greater service; 
the fence it pays to have on 
your farm. Full gauge wire, 
full weight: easy ta, put up: 
fully zinc coated against rust. 


Thirty-six years experience 
has proven the superiority of 
the Wheeling process of dip- 
ping metalware by hand in 
pure molten zinc. Ask for 
W’ -eling Stock Pails, Well and 
Water Pails, Tubs, Baskets, 
Measures, Ash and Garbage 
Cans at your dealers 


Ask your dealer to show 
ou this new improved 
heeling Pail. Stronger, 
better looking; more 
wear; leak-proof; rust- 
proof: a wonderful value. 




















WANTED At Once! 


500 Men for Rural Retailing and 
1000 City and Town Customers 


BIG PROFITS! sscc0'ts S500 
a $3000 TO $5000 YEARLY 

If you are dissatisfied with small profits and slow sellers, 
why not let the greatest industry of its kind supply you with 
everything you require to meet and undersell the strongest compe- 
tition, give Consumers best values and service, and make the larg- 
est sales and profits? 

The House of Rawleigh and its Products are known all over 
America—in every state and province. We supply everything re- 
HON. W.T. RAWLEIGH @uired—good stocks of leading necessities—the best outfits—the 
President and Founder ™0St practical sales methods which gét the most business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and unusually 
valuable outfits for Town and City Districts 

If you have health, steady habits, and can fur- 
nish business references showing that you are cap- 
able and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied 
with clear monthly profits of from $100 
to $400 and often more, the year around, 
write for full particulars. Give age, oc- 
cupation, and state when you could start, 
in first letter. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. 1A9717, FREEPORT, ILL. 


FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
The Greatest Industry of its Kind in the World 
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WORLD'S LOWEST PR 


Galloway Engines from 1 to 16 H.P. Write today, 
GALLOWAY CO.,Dept. 85,WATERLOO, IOWA 


[ to own because of low price easy term: 
AL jest to use because built like all datiose Mester 
jece Engines. Quick starting. Long 8tro Slow 

peed. Heav aes Do 
on your own farm. "t le 
Une it; Lot the Handy’ Andy sll ital Faas Catazoo 














3235Como Ave, &.E., 


Postpaid anywhere at proper planting time, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $ PosT 
300 150 Sen. Dunlap—150 Warfield PAID 
HAMPTON & SON, RB-2, BANGOR, MICH, 





| PATENT-SENSE free Seok for javeatore 


| Ate, Write Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.C. Est, 1969 
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Continued from page 98 


Chicky did not find Mrs. Lowe .as 
formidable a mother-in-law as she had 
expected, but she did not intend to 
capitulate. Loyalty to her own mother 
forbade that. She very carefully empha- 
| sized the Mother Lowe whenever she 
addressed her husband’s mother, being 
| studiously careful never to shorten the 
appellation to just ‘‘mother.” Sherman, 
on the other hand, always called Mrs. 
Davis “mother.” It seemed perfectly 
natural. 

Chicky had been married almost a 
year before she came to the sudden 
realization that Shermie “had a lot of his 
mother in him.” She had been repeatedly 
warned that if anyone were to “take 
after” Mrs Lowe it would probably be 
Sherman who looked like her. 

Chicky had run her little bungalow 
with a certain fastidiousness, partly to 
please Sherman and partly for her own 
satisfaction. She would not admit, even 
to herself, that she was just a little bit 
afraid of falling short of what Mrs. Lowe 
might expect. 

Having nothing to do all day long but 
care for her home, Chicky achieved won- 
ders, and people began to call her a good 
housekeeper. Mrs. Davis told her not to 
slave her life away for a mere man, but 
Mrs. Lowe seemed greatly pleased. People 
said she had made Chicky Davis over into 
Caroline Lowe. 

Then brother Wilfred became engaged 
to Dorothy Walters, and Chicky was busy 
every minute. The girls were always run- 
ning in to tea, and sometimes the crowd 
danced and had a midnight lunch. Dishes 
piled up in the sink, dust rolled on the 
polished floors; and one night after work 
Sherman came home to find the hall rug 
slightly askew and bits of fuzz showing 
where Chicky had run a dirt-laden carpet 
sweeper over it. 

Sherman straightened the rug with his 
foot, hung up his coat and hat and strode 
out into the kitchen. Chicky had not yet 
returned from the stocking shower for 
Dorothy Walters. Stacked or piled about 
on the table and chairs were the glazed 
canary-colored set from yesterday after- 
noon’s tea, last night’s dinner Haviland, 
the morning’s staid blue Willow-ware and 
miscellaneous odds and ends of lunch 
dishes. Cold congealed gravy and rimmed 
coffee cups vied with bits of messy salad 
dressing and lemon rinds. The cupboard 
was almost entirely empty. Every dish 
in the house was dirty. Sherman had 
never seen his mother’s kitchen look like 
this. It was not a Lowe kitchen. This was 
a Davis kitchen. 


AD Sherman had time to allow his 
temper to cool and his natural sense of 
humor to assert itself, all might have been 
well. But at that moment Chicky blew in, 
chucking her small hat into one chair 
and throwing her coat over another. 
Small, crushed gloves, a vanity case, and 
a wispy handkerchief slid gaily over an 
uneven stack of magazines on the library 
table, and the vanity case clicked against 
a silver vase full of stale flowers. 

Sherman had come in from the kitchen 
and stood in the door, scowling morosely 
at Chicky. Chicky did not look at him, for 
her fingers were busy with her hair. 

“That you, Shermie?”’ she began. “Fine 
work! The crowd’ll be here in fifteen min 
utes. Wilfred’s going to take us all tc 
dinner at the Statler. Thank goodness! I 
told ’em I’d ask ’em all here, but I haven’t 
got a bloomin’ dish in the house clean.” 

“No, you haven't.” 

Chicky’s bubbling enthusiasm died as 
suddenly as a fountain shut off at the 
source. Her eyes grew wide, and there was 
a little droop to her shoulders that did not 
belong to the exuberant Chicky of pre- 
matrimonial days. Sherman felt his 





wer. 
“The house looks like a sight,” he 











boomed. “Dirt and dust from top to 
bottom. And not enough dishes to eat on. 
That mess in the kitchen looks terrible.” 

Chicky’s lip quivered but she did not 
cry. 

‘Who was your servant last year?’’ she 
asked with a certain pert impudence that 
Sherman had always liked in her. 

“My mother did not consider herself a 
servant,” he said, heavily, and realized 
that he was being’ a bit ridiculous. 

Chicky screamed with laughter. 

“Oh, Shermie, if you could hear your- 
self! ‘My moth-ah did not consideh 
herself a ser-r-vant.’ You’re too funny for 
words. But the ‘dramar’ will have to 
await a more opportune moment. Shake a 
leg, Shermie. I can hear the ol’ bus comin’ 
along now. Make her snappy.” 

Sherman seized Chicky by the shoul- 
ders and faced her about. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you in- 
tend to leave the house in that mess? Do 
you intend 

“Stop it!’ she ordered sharply. “I’ve 
been run to death lately. I can’t do every- 
thing, and I’m not going to spoil things for 
Dorothy by complaining about what I’ve 
got to do at home. This is the happiest 
time of her life.” 


CHICKY’S defiance ended in a wail, and 
tears splashed down over her flushed 
cheeks. Then Sherman saw suddenly that 
Chicky was over-tired and probably over- 
worked; and he seized her in his strong 
young arms and held her close. Chicky 
immediately became contrite. 

“I’m no housekeeper at all,’’ she sobbed. 

‘“‘You’re the best little housekeeper in 
the world,” he reassured her illogically, for 
over her soft shoulder he caught a glimpse 
of the dusty rug, and he knew that, when 
he stepped back into the kitchen, there 
would be dishes to the right of him and 
dishes to the left of him and dishes 

Chicky raised her head, dashing the 
tears wildly from her eyes as the sudden 
gurgling call of asiren came from the street. 

“Wilfred!” she whispered. “Let’s 
hurry, Hon. Call out and tell’ em we ll be 
there in a second. I don’t want ’em to see 
me crying.” 

Sherman obeyed while Chicky ran into 
the bathroom to bathe her face. Over the 
noise of the running faucet she called 
almost cheerfully, “Hon, call up Aggie 
Feterson and tell her to shovel out while 
we’ re gone.’ 

“Fine idea!’’ Sherman called back with 
unquestioned enthusiasm. “Gee, I hope 
she can come.’ 

A breathless conversation — with 
Chicky running the water in the bath- 
room lightly and the impatient siren out- 
side indulging in gurgling squawks. Then 
Sherman executing a war dance and run- 
ning in to hug the relieved Chicky 

‘She can come. Good old Aggie can 
come. Our troubles are over—she can 
come.” 

“Shermie, put the key under the ice- 
box for Aggie. Get my evening coat 
dear! Oh, where'd I put those gloves’ 
Hurry, Shermie. They’re getting fussy. 
Here they come!” 

Laughter and hurrying feet on the 
porch, Wilfred with his forefinger on the 
electric bell and the shrill reverberation of 
sound in everybody’s ears! Chicky’s head 
ached, but she wore a mechanical smile. 
They hustled into the car, and she sat on 
Sherman’s lap. Sherman hugged her 
tightly. She understood. He was relieved 
that the dependable Aggie was coming 
and that their little home was to be made 
ship-shape again. Chicky felt terribly 
weary, and she shivered and flushed by 
turns. The boisterousness of the party 
made her head ache, and the jolting and 
jarring of the brakes as Wilfred came to a 
sudden halt outside the Statler sent waves 
of nausea up about her. But she kept on 
smiling, tho the perspiration formed on 
her upper lip and she had to force one foot 
ahead of the other into the dining room. 
Continued on page 132 
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FARMING 





To paint costs less than not to paint. 


To paint with an all-lead paint costs 


least of all. Dutch Boy white-lead 


makes an all-lead paint. 


ie 


b  fmed paint shall 
I use on my farm 


buildings? How 
should it be used on wood, 
concrete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
























out? 

If these questions puz- 
zle you, as they do many 
others, take advantage of 
the facilities of our De- 
partment of Decoration. 
Ask any specific ques- 
tions. Individual service 


a starter, send for our 
booklets— ‘‘ Handbook 
on Painting” and “ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Write 
to our nearest branch. 


DUTCH BOY W HITE-LEAD 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California St. 


Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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THE ME 


If You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afraid 
to work, I'll bet you $50 that you 





can’t work for us 30 days and earn 
less than $200. Think I'm bluffing? 
Then answer 7. ~ ad and show me 


Runs easiest, lasts to: t. 
8 saves fame 
evator like it. Runs 





=. Openings for managers. The 
onder Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 26 + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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RMFC. CO. Box 1660 “Wonton, tut. 



























Beautiful Gladiolas, al) colors, 

200 bulbs (bulblets) for only 25c 
postpaid. 5 packages (1,000) for $1.00. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, lowa 


8 APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES 


All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . . tye 
4 CURRANTS and 4 GOOSEBERRY $1.00 


Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Why do Bemis A Seamless Seed 
Bags stand the gaff and wear twice 
as long as ordinary bags? Turn 
one inside out and you’ ll see why. 
The fabric itself is extra heavy, 
Bemis-woven from strong, long 
staple cotton. Side walls are in 
one piece. And the bottom is over- 
cast~an exclusive Bemis advan- 
tage that prevents raveling when 
cleaned. 


Now’s the time to stock up. Say 
“Bemis A” to your dealer and 
get the most bag value for your 
money. If he hasn’t a supply, write 
us promptly. 


of 0 


BEMIS 


The Standard 
Seamless SEED BAG 
of America 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


Quick Shipment From These Bemis Factories 
St. Louis Indianapolis H 
Minneapolis Memphis on ae 
Omaha Kansas City Buffalo 
New Orleans Seattle Wichita 
San Francisco Ware Shoals, S.C. Winnipeg 

KR919 


Puts the OTTAWA 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—I ever made. One man saws 16 cordsa day. 

Falis trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P 

gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. 

from or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash— 

Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 

b__teor 2121-W Magee Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pa... 
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PROTECTING THE NATION’S 
BREAD SUPPLY 


Continued from page 11 


copper carbonate. This treatment not | 

only effectively killed seed-borne spores of | 
| the fungus which causes the disease but 
| caused no ill effects so far as germination 
| of the seed wheat was concerned. 


Up to this time efforts to control smut 
by disinfecting the seed had been limited 
to use of wet treatments. Modifications 


| of the copper sulphate dip, first advocated 
| in Germany in 1873, had come into rather 


general use thruout the western wheat 
areas. In many sections the formalde- 
hyde treatment which was recommended 


| in 1896 by Professor Bolley of the North | 
Dakota experiment station had become | 


popular. Both of these wet treatments 


were somewhat inconvenient to apply and | 


usually had to be pees Pee before plant- 
ing so that the seed coul 


causing varying degrees of injury to the 
seed, thus reducing the stand in the field. 
For these and other reasons they have 
never been universally used. 

Taking these disadvantages of the 
standard wet treatment into considera- 
tion, it is not surprising that the ‘new 
copper carbonate dust method won im- 
mediate approval. Trials of the method 
were made at once by the United States 
department of agriculture, and it was 
found to be more satisfactory than either 
the copper sulphate lime or formaldehyde 
treatments formerly used. 

Realizing the importance of this dis- 
covery, both federal and state patholo- 
gists began active research in order to 
determine whether or not copper car- 
bonate would give satisfactory control 
under varying local conditions. As this 


work progressed and it was found that the | 


treatment was an effective means of 


disinfecting the seed, and at the same time | 
had no bad effect on germination, efforts | 


were made here and there to bring it into 
common use. For example, in 1921 George 
L. Zundel, then extension pathoilgist for 
state of Washington, arranged for ten 


| one-acre demonstrations. So popular was 


the work that by 1924 over 1,500,000 
acres in that state were planted with grain 


treated with copper carbonate. News of | 


successful control spread rapidly and soon 
many farmers in Oregon, Montana, and 
Idaho had discarded the wet seed dips and 
were using copper carbonate. Others who 
had never treated seed adopted the new 
method. 


As a result of the experience gained | 


from practical farm trials in the western 


states as well as from experimental work | 


by the pathologists in practically every 
state where wheat is giown, knowledge 
concerning this treatment and convenient 
methods for its application, grew rapidly. 
It was found that in addition to being an 
effective agent for killing the smut spores 
carried on seed wheat, copper carbonate 


treatment has certain other advantages. | 


Dr. W. H. Tisdale, until recently em- 
ployed by the bureau of plant industry, 


outlines several of these in Department 


Circular 394: 


(1) It does not injure germination. In fact, treated 
seed germinates better than untreated seed. 


(2) Seed may be treated whenever convenient and 
stored without injury. The wet methods do not | 


permit this. 

(3) Dusted seed may be planted at any time in dry 
or moist soil. 

(4) Very little labor or expense is required to treat 
seed for large acreages. 


(5) Copper carbonate protects stored grain from 


attacks by weevils, Rats and mice will not 
eat treated seed if there is untreated grain in 
the storehouse on which they can feed. 


be sown at once. | 
| They had the added disadvantage of 
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the WALLIS 


delivers 


More Power 


for 


More Years 


—for its Weight and Piston 
Displacement. ‘‘America’s 
Foremost Tractor.”’ 


Our new 1927 catalog giving complete 
information about the “Certified” Wallis 
is now ready for distribution. 


This book contains facts that every 
tractor buyer should have. Before make 
our selection send for this FREE 
in why your dollars 

buy more in a “Certified” Wallis. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc. 


’ 
Roricn: We want the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR buiit by the J. I. CASE 
PLOW Lbs INC,, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and ig NOT pr act of any other company 
with **J.1. CAS as part of its corporate name. 





In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest 
lortd’s Greatest Trainer and Maker of 
— > Renaben yes oe Shere. is to learn 

abo: xing & y sic: , 

30 are selected id payee aining. Everyé6monthe 


Enclose 100 t: — ili “ 
0 cover mal , ete. 
sIMMY DeroRest BOXING COURSE. 
7 Madison « Box 2616, New York City 


cae pt FENCE 





Cents a rod for a 2%-in. 


WE PAY T 2 
Lowprices barb = je ty oe 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 

Box 136 MORTON, ILLS. SS 





SALESMEN WANTED 


for territories in Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio. 
Salesmen should be between ages of 30 and 60 
and must have car in which to work territory. 
Preference will be given to men who have been 
successful as salesmen or in their own business. 
This is good position which will pay you well. 
Write The Globe Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
at once, giving record of your employment or 
business during the past five years. 
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Stimulated by the hope of cutting losses 
caused by stinking smut, business has 
joined forces with farm leaders and 
representatives of the state agricultural 
colleges and United States department of 
agriculture in efforts to introduce the new 
treatment. 

In brief, the job is to assist farmers to 
mix 2 to 3 ounces of copper carbonate dust 
with every bushel of seed wheat sown. 
First of all, this involves convincing them 
of the effectiveness of the method and its 
advantages over other treatments, then 
the development of a locally available 
supply of the chemical and the demon- 
stration of methods of building and using 
treating machines. 

During 1925, county agents, assisted 
by extension workers in more than twenty- 
five states, conducted work to this end. 
Starting with the barrel-churn idea, they 
have converted wooden barrels, boxes, 
and metal oil drums into inexpensive 
machires for applying the dust. Several 
manufacturers have placed larger ma- 
chines on the market. These are driven 
by a gasoline engine or other motive 
power and deliver a continuous stream of 
wheat, treated and ready to plant. 

Business agencies are doing much to 
help out with the program. Acting indi- 
vidually and in some places collectively as 
chambers of commerce and civic associa- 
tions, they have supplemented the educa- 
tional activities of the county agents. In 
some instances facilities have been pro- 
vided for custom treating of seed. For 
example, since 1925, the Salina, Kansas, 
chamber of commerce has made a practice 
of sending out motor trucks equipped with 
grain cleaning and treating machinery. 
Local elevator managers, 4 installing 
equipment for treating seed wheat at cost, 
have ddne much to speed adoption of the 
practice. 

Transportation companies are rendering 
valuable service by giving place to smut 
control demonstrations on programs of 
agricultural trains run in cooperation 
with the state colleges. 

The grower need not be discouraged on 
hearing of increased damage done by smut, 
for the copper carbonate dust seed treat- 
ment is an effective means of reducing 
the loss. All agencies interested in the 
wheat crop are ready to assist in the work. 
Altho this method is cheap and easy as 
compared with some disease control meas- 
ures now in common use, the job taken as 
a whole is a big one. To apply copper 
carbonate to the more than 50,000,000 
bushels of seed wheat planted each year 
in the United States is a huge task. For 
the benefit of farmer, grain dealer, trans- 
portation company, miller and consumer, 
it is necessary that this work be done. 
Continuation of the joint efforts of all 
concerned will bring the desired result. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1501, ‘“Nut Tree 
Propagation,” is available thru the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In view of the increasing 
interest in the planting of nut trees for 
both ornamental and utility purposes, if 
the distinction may be made properly, 
should insure the popularity of this 
bulletin. 


Colony Brooder Houses is special series | 
bulletin 105, University of Minnesota, | 


St. Paul. 


Farm entrance of Luke Manning, of Illinois 
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UALITY is seldom visible 

—more often it is told only 
by use. The quality of a tire 
is known by the number of 
miles it has traveled. And the 
quality can easily be cut down 
to fit a selling price. 


Riverside tires are made 
with a heaping measure of 
ayality, without regard to 
what the price will be. They 
are sold at the lowest possible 
price for equal quality. We do 
not believe any power can 
produce for less money a tire 
the equal of Riversides. 


Ward’s High Quality 
Is Always Maintained 


Ward’s is a low priced house. 
To always offer you a saving 
is our work—is our duty to 
you. But we regard it a great- 
er duty to always safeguard 
your satisfaction. We do not 
offer you goods that will dis- 
appoint you in service, goods 
made to sell but not to serve. 
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loo 


inside 


Outside — ail tires look very much 
alike. Their real worth is told only 
by the “‘road’’ or by looking inside. 


We place your friendship, 
your confidence in us, abso- 
lutely first. 


Quality First— 

Then Low Price 
At Ward’s we make low prices 
by expert buying in all the 
markets of the world. We use 
60 Million Dollars in Cash 
to secure low prices for you. 
We buy in the largest quan- 
tities, by the car load, by the 
thousand dozen, to secure 
lower-than-market prices. 


No merchandising power 
in the world can buy for you 
cheaper than Montgomery 
Ward & Co. No one can sell 
equal quality at a lower price. 

For Fifty-five Years, Ward’s has 
dealt with every customer in the 
full spirit of the Golden Rule. To 


give you the largest savings, and the 
utmost in satisfaction and service. 


But we never sacrifice Quality to 
make a seemingly low price. 

A Price too low— makes the 
Cost too great! 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Baltimore 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
(ede eR 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 











Kane? 


Sheep’s Wool Works Like Mag. 

A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 

wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr.C.G.Phillips, 

of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scaids, 

Cuts, Sores, or any fiesh wounds om man or 

beast. Even stubborn cases of Rash or Chill- 
blains yield to its soothing relief. 

of thie wonder salve 

‘e - 

ple and booklet of om 


sf b 
wants to send a libe F 
Write today for your 


MFG. CO., 11 Corens Bids. 











ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Send for my Free Catalog soe how my 
Direct From Factory Pian of dealing 
makes my prices lower, and I pay the 
freight, Big variety of styles in both 
Metal and Roll—splendid quality—Rock 

tom prices. tisfaction guaran- 
4% (teed. 24-hour service.—Jim Brown, Pres. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

Oept. 2227 Cleveland, Ohio 























SPOR 


COMPOU ‘ 
Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 
lds. Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


GPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dep.16 GOSHEN, IND. 


‘¢#PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
modet for instructions or write for FREE book, 














**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 


Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-Z 
Security Bank Building? (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 
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EVER again 
need you lose 
a harvested crop 
through inability 
to thresh it. 
* * * 
When you own a 
Case steel thresher 
you can thresh, 
clean, and save 
all your own grain 
every year, for 
over twenty years, 
and do the same 
for many of 
your neighbors. 
*x* kk * 
That brings thecost 
of protectiondown 
toalmostnothing. 


Mail the coupon. 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 


Incorporated 


Dept. D24 
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E very grain grower should read 

“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


FREE copy. 


Name .. 


Fill in your name and address for a ; 


State 


a 
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META ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. 
/rite today! Get our low prices 
e R f E and free samples. Save money, 
ee et Se hese ———— 
ing Boo o. or for Ga- 
SAMPLES & rage Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 406-456, Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Make Big Profits with Chinchilla Rabbits. 
oney e te f. 
CONRAD'S, 839 California Bldg, Dever, Colo. 
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Shrubs, vines, and flowers make a big 
difference 


WE MADE OUR SMOKEHOUSE 
ATTRACTIVE 

“Grow a vine and cover up that un- 
sightly building,” the article read. It was 
this article that started us on the job of 
“slicking up’’ our smokehouse. 

Our first step was to clean the weeds 
from around the foundation and give the 
forlorn-looking building two coats of 
paint. As soon as the paint-was entirely 
dry, we began the planting of vines and 
shrubbery. We chose native shrubs and 
perennials so that the planting would be 
permanent. 

The vine over the door is a bittersweet 
which we brought home from an old 
orchard. The orange - colored pods and 
scarlet berries of this hardy plant make 
it very desirable for ornamentation. A 
rose is covering the east side. This rose 
is so beautiful and dependable that one 
single bush adds charm to any dooryard. 
Spirea Van Houttei gracefully blots out 
the right front corner. This shrub, with 
its delicate foliage and abundance of blos- 
soms in May, shows up effectively against 
any building. The mass of shrubbery 
growing to the left of the door is sumaé. 
After the first frost falls and the leaves 
turn to fiery petals, the sumac’s gayety 
can withstand the grayest of days. Then 
too, the clusters of berries cheer us long 
after the leaves are gone. A Virginia 
creeper is climbing over the rear end. A 
| pleasing feature of this vine is ths at it 
lends coziness and quaintness wherever 
placed. As you know, its green glossy 
leaves change to a gorgeous color when 
the “Scotch plaid days” of fallcome. A 
few stalks of hollyhocks make a glorious 
show by the back window. 

We feel that the time spent in making 
our smokehouse attractive has been well 
expended. The cost in money was only a 
trifle. 

A smokehouse may add coziness to 
your backyard or it may add an eyesore. 
What kind of smokehouse have you?— 
J. B., Mo. 


BEAUTIFYING THE FARMSTEAD 


When riding thru the country one is 
surprised at the number of homes which 
have few or no shade trees and little or 
no shrubbery around them. Houses ap- 
pear to have been built upon any con- 
venient elevation regardless of the absence 
of any trees of natural growth. Such a 
condition need not exist if the owner will 
expend a little energy in setting out a few 
trees and shrubs. The simple beauty of 
these trees would be recompense enough 
for any labor; but if it were not, the 
comfort their cool shade bestows during 
the hot summer days and the protection 
they afford from the cold winds in winter 
time would repay one a hundred-fold for 
his efforts. 

Transplanting trees need not be a 
difficult and uncertain task. The amount 
of labor required depends mostly upon 
how large a tree you decide to set out. If 
you will follow a few simple directions 
carefully your trees are almost certain 
to live. 

The best time to set out trees is in the 
: ring, on a dark, still, rainy day. Dig 

e hole where you wish to set the tree 
eeien it large enough to plant the tree 
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Ro ck Island 


A Real Good Leverless 
Self-Balanced Cultivator 


With just a slight push on foot stirrups 
you can shift the gangs of the Rock Island 
No. 70 ‘Perfection’ Cultivator from a frac- 
tion of an inch to several inches to dodge 
crooked rows and kill the weeds without 
injuring the growing crops. You can suc- 
cessfully “hoe’’ the row by use of conveni- 
ent handles. The wheel arrangement in- 
sures perfect balance. Rigid seat means 
more uniform depth of cultivation, as your 
weight does not affect the gangs. Either 
gang can be cleared of trash without affect- 
ing depth of other gang. 

Your local Rock Island Dealer can fur- 
nish you with this cultivator equipped just 
right for your field conditions. 

FREE BOOK—‘Making Farm Life Easier” illus- 
trates and describes implements in which you are par- 


ticularly interested. 


Write today for free book SF'-76 


Rock Island Plow G 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 


Guaranteed! 


Against any defect inmaterial orwork- 
manship—that’s the way we back up Big 
Yank—theworld’s greatest valuein work 
shirts. Practically impossible to rip. 
Thread-riveted at every point of strain. 
Oversize for comfort and wear! Triple 
stitched! Big armholes —wide sleeves — 
hand-size pockets. Wearers say Big Yank 
outwears two ordinary shirts. Big Yank, 
Jr., just like it, only in boys’ sizes. 

Get Big Yank today! Millions will wear 
no other! If your dealer hasn’t it, send 
only $2.00 for two shirts to 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STREET 


212 WEST MONROE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















a trifle deeper than it was originally. Be 
sure to have the hole broad enough. The 
reason for this is that the leaves are like 
the shingles on a roof and when it rains 


there is a dry circle directly under the 
tree. The roots should extend beyond this 
dry circle in order to get enough moisture. 
Loosen the soil up well and if hard-pan is 
encountered, break it up with a spade or 
with dynamite. If the soil is not good, 
draw a load of better soil and dump it in 
the hole. After the hole is all ready dig up 
the tree to be set in it, getting as much of 
the root system as possible. The root 
hairs are most important as a sufficient 
water supply depends upon them. Imme- 
diately upon taking the tree from the 
ground cover the roots with a damp canvas 
to prevent evaporation and take it to the 
hole which you have prepared. All jagged 
roots should be cut off clean. The tree 
should then be set, watered and the earth 
pressed down firmly around it. In taking 
the tree up you were compelled to cut 
some roots off and thus part of the water 
supply of the tree is gone. To offset this 
you must cut off some of the branches, 
to prevent the loss of too much moisture. 
The leaves of the tree have little pores 
called stomata and- these pores give off 
water by evaporation. By removing some 
of the branches you stop a part of the 
evaporation. But enough branches must 
be left to supply the tree with food. 
In removing the branches leave a bud 
to take up the growth. If the terminal 
bud is cut leave a lateral bud. To water 
the tree a tile can be used, inserting it 
into the ground a few inches not far from 
the trunk. The first two seasons are the 
critical seasons in the life of a transplanted 
tree. If it lives the second season you may 
be reasonably sure it will survive. 

The kind of a tree to set out is largely 
a matter of choice, altho hard maples 
seem to be the favorite. In case you 
plant hard maples it is a very good idea 
to set out at the same time a few ashleaf 
maples or box elders, which grow very 
rapidly and soon furnish shade. When 
the slower growing hard maples are large 
enough to take their places you can cut 
down the ashleaf maples. 

The foregoing applies to the transplant- 
ing of large shrubs. Smaller shrubbery 
can be handled much easier, as the root 
system generally can be moved intact 
without much injury. The many beautiful 
varieties of small shrubs which can be 
grown in most sections of the country in 
combination with a few well-placed shade 
trees add wonderfully to the attractive- 
ness of the farm home. 


RUSHING THE SWEET PEAS 


This is my method of hurrying the crop 
of sweet peas along. I always admired the 
bloom of sweet peas and had always been 
told if I wan nice sweet peas | must 
plant them before sunrise on St. Patrick’s 
day. I would promise myself that 1 would 
remember to prepare the soil the following 
year so I could plant on St. Patrick’s day. 

confess that it always slipped by and the 
sweet peas were not planted. 

By experimenting one year I found that 
I could wait until the middle of April and 
sometimes later and have just as good 
success with my sweet peas. I prepare the 
soil very carefully, using plenty of manure 
or fertilizer. “Three or four days before I 
prepare the soil I place my sweet peas in an 
old bucket, then pour warm water over 
them. I set this behind the stove in the 
kitchen. In three or four days they are 
beginning to put out sprouts. I plant 
them and in less than a week they are thru 
the ground. Then watch them grow, as 
there is no cold weather to stop their 
growth.—Mrs. L. K., Ohio. 


As long as the only reason you plant a 
tree or a bush is to have something worth- 
while growing, it looks like good sense to 
use sufficient care in the planting of the 
tree or bush to insure its growth. 


SUCCESSFUL 
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MINUTES... versus... HOURS 
in making farm repairs 


OW long does it take you to 

drill a hole in iron, steel or 

hard wood? Do you have to use 

makeshift methods such as punch- 

ing, burning or trying to adapt a 

light bit brace to the job? A 

breast drill on the farm is a great 
time saver. 


The Stanley Breast Drill, No. 

741, is ideal for general all-around 

\ farm work. It has a double-speed 
‘gear, and the handle can be set for 
three different sweeps. It is fitted 
with a three-jaw chuck that will 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 


take round-shank twist drills from 
% inch down and will drill through 
iron or steel. Ebonized handles. 
Adjustable breast plate. Ask 
your hardware dealer to let you 
try one. 

Also ask him for a Stanley Cat- 
alog No. 34-K. It describes more 
woodworking tools than any other 
book published. Contains valu- 
able tables on lumber, wind pres- 
sure, floor loads, brickwork, etc. 
If he cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


STANLEY TOOLS... the full line includes: 


Planes Mitre Boxes Screw Drivers 
Levels Vises Squares and Bevels 
Hammers Chisels Butt Gauges 
Breast Drills Rules Saw Sets 

Hand Drills Bit Braces Doweling Jigs, etc. 


Examine the entire line. Send for Catalog No. 34-K 











“STANLEY TOOLS| 














SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 





Has Full Life in It When Delivered 
& PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
ehould be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


OG. L. CHASE PAINT CO. 
Department 48, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








World’s .Greatest 
Valuesin Farm, 
Poultry, Lawn 
Fence, 

Gates, Barbed Wire 
Stee! Posts, 
Paints and Roofing. 
Now is the time to buy. New Low 
: Prices. Savings greater than ever. 

Every article backed by ironclad guarantee. 
Prompt shipments. 
“| saved 25 cents a rod on 300 rods," says 
George Wagner, Pike County, Illinois. 


“" saved $20 on my $61 order,” declares 
Ollie T. Flick, Orange County, Indiana, 


Factory to You---We Pay Freight. 


You, too, can save by buying direct from our fac- 

tories. 100 styles of Fence. Kitsel- 

man “Y” type Steel Posts with 

“Jiffy Fasteners"—drive winter or FREE CATA gg J 
FENCE | 

POSTS 


summer. Highest quality Asphalt 
and Metal Roofing. Certified 

RB Wipe 

PAINT 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


















Paints for every purpose. 


Write apo pees gee 100-page 
Catalog filled with real money- 
saving values. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept.220 Muncie, Indiana 

















YELLOW BERMUDA & CRYSTAL WAX ONION PLANTS 





Now Ready. 1,000 $1.50; 6,000, $7.50 prepaid. Own and operate 
largest onion farm in United Armengol, 


States. J. Laredo, Texas 





at $6.60 97% purity, $8.40 00% 
ALFALFA SEED j:37522 "2 
3.00 per bushel. 
Y, 


SALINA SEED COMPAN Salina, Kansas 
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Money Saved is 
Mouey Favued 


We promised 
you, in 1923, 
a much im- 
proved, 
greater rust- 
resisting, far 
longer lasting 
woven wire 
fence. And we 
made it. Made 
it by doing two 
things— put- 
ting more rust- 
: resisting cop- 
: per in the steelitself 
and a much heavier zinc 
coating on the outside. 


RED STRAND 
“Galvannealed” 


is the same good old reliable Square 
Deal Fence. Same full gauge and hon- 
est weight; same springy line wires; 
same picket-like stays; same can’t- 
slip knot. The easy-to-erect, trim, 
strong fence. 

But better now than ever before 
through our ‘‘Galvannealing’”’ process 
(discovered and patented by Keystone) 
that WELDS an extra heavy rust- 
resisting zinc coating to copper-bearing steel 
wire. Nooneelse makes fence like this. 

Agricultural Colleges, engineering authori- 
ties, railroad tests—all prove that ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed’’ far outlasts the ordinary galvanized 
wire. Those who entered “The Advantages of 
a Well Fenced Farm” contest gave us some 
wight y good ideason‘‘Hog Sanitation,’ *“What 

t Costs to Fence a Farm’ and “‘What 17,000 
F: urmers Say.”’ Write for these 3 free booklets 
today. They show what an important part 














fcnce plays in increasing your farm profits. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3781 Industrial Street Iilinois 


+ Peoria, 











Thousands of Farmers Now 
Actually Bay at Wholesale 
Harness, Collars, Saddles, Shoes, Paint, ete, Better Good 
for Less Money—High Qu ality at Low Prices—Money< 
Back Guarantee. housands of satisfied customers, 
8 gave Big ig Money: B —4 Goes: a= — v. S. Farm Sales 


COLLARS $370: up Fuil stock ic Jeather back and 


sizes and styles, 


FACTORY. TO FARMER 


SAVES YOU MONEY 
FREE We make 22 different styles of 
harness. Save $15 to $20 on a set. 
No stag leather used. Send name today for 
FREE Spring Catalog withnew low p: 
THE U. S. FARM SALES CO. 
Dept. 422A. SALINA, KANSAS 


‘hs NEW $4 PRICES 
















men win high tions d 
suceese in pusiness and public life. 
Pa independent, Greater 
ties now than ever before. 
= are headed by men 
Earn 


. $s, ‘000 to $10,000 Annually 
We ete zon by ote, Terge2 = treie ot bowe dus- 
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LaSalle Extension 
Zhe World's Largest Business 
Write for our Evidence ot In- 
vention Blank and guide book 


INVENTOR “How to Get Your Patent ".Bend model 


or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


STUDY AT HOME | 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained | 


with | legal 


’ attormeys of every 
Law 


‘Le 
Send for thom NOW ¥ 
4411-L. Chicage 
Institusson 


| stand-bys? 


| book for all these pleasant little 
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Two dahlia blooms from different seedlings 
from the same parent plant 


TO THE GARDEN AGAIN! 

At the first warm breeze of the new 
year comes the exodus to the outdoors— 
to gardens, large and small. Is it any 
wonder then that the clever gardeners are 
always ahead of the times, their gardens 
blossoming immediately almost, and then 
late as well as early? And chock full of 
extraordinary interest for some, 
many, 
They are bound to be. 

Such attractive gardens make one think 
of some hidden, deep-down secrets— 
sorcery practiced therein and thereupon, 
surely. And really that is just what these 
intriguing little notions are! The provoca- 
tive idea of one gardener telling you he 


ARMING 


maybe | 
whether planted to novelties or 


knows exactly whire each pansy 1s coming | 


up, and each peony’s name, and genealogy 
as well (when you don’t know your own) 
appeals to all gardeners. 


A gay little “sucker” plant with a fat 


bud or fine bloom adds a dashing touch | 
of unusual, an alluring complement to the | 


I keep a note- 
“affairs.” 
Sometimes when caught unexpectedly by 


usual plant, in any garden. 


being suddenly invited to @ garden it’s | 


but a mental sheet 


, but I jot down all the | 


ideas of the occasion; which provides me | 


with adorable results, many times. 

Last year I visited a charming small 
garden beautifully planted with dahlias 
that any gardener or visitor would revel 
in; which gave me these two methods of 
gardening note: 

The first—you know the lack of plant- 
ing record and interesting data concerning 
neg produced is an embarrassing prob- 
em, yet one so easily solved—is this. 
This particular dahlia gardener avoids all 
confusion by her rather unique manner 
of planting records. She inserts a humble 
little toothpick close against each seed 


| planted and then from a label at each 





| type. 


general planting, as ‘ten seed from U. 8 
A., a hybrid from Seed Co.,”’ she 
can’t be mistaken; there is no uncertainty. 

Second. I exclaimed enthusiastically at 
a thrifty, child-statured plant. It cer- 
tainly wasn’t two feet high; with a solitary 
dark maroon blossom with rosy purple 
reverses. She readily explained it was 
one produced out of due season. On July 
Fourth she had taken two slips from a well- 
matured plant of hybrid cactus, Jersey 
Beauty parentage, and pinching out half 
of each leaf on each slip, planted both in 
the ground nearby. And that day, Octo- 
ber 11th, the same year, here was that 
showy bloom larger than a saucer on one, 
and a plump bud on the other at its side. 





SUCCEEDING WITH ROSES 


Roses are among the most satisfactory 
of all flowers and are, in most cases, easy 
to grow. All roses do not like the same 
type of soil but there is a rose for almost 
every condition and on soils properly 
prepared almost all types of roses can be 
grown. Hardy 
perpetuals mostly well- 


grow best on 


| drained clay soils that are not too heavy 


while the rugosas prefer sandy soils rich 
in humus. The hybrid -teas and teas, 
which are often considered hard to grow, 
generally do well on a loam of the medium 


The location is also important. Roses 
require much sunlight and for this reason 
southern and southeastern exposures are 
desirable. Shaded locations should be 
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able crops every year. 





Let’s Kill the 
GROUND HOGS 


HEY don’t do anybody any 
good and they destroy valu- 


A table- 


spoonful of Cyanogas A-Dust 
in each burrow will finish the 
groundhogs for good. Cyan- 
ogas gives off a poison gas that 
reaches them all and kills them 
almost instantly. 


Kill them with 


7A] N O IG 


AN OG 


Just as effective against rats, 
moles and ants. Simple, cheap 
and sure. Ask your dealer for 
Cyanogas A-Dust or send us 
$2.50 for a five-lb. tin, express 
collect. 


Write for Leaflet 4] 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 


420 Board of Trade Bldg. 
535 Fifth Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N.Y. 
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GRAIN 
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Save your grain. Let the Huber All-Steel, Full 
Roller Bearing Thresher do the work. Threshes 
CLEAN. Economical. Profitable. Two small sizes 
for small tractor power. Prices reasonable— 
terms liberal. Write for full information today. 


Dept. AA, 


THE HUBER MFG. COMPANY 


Marion, Ohio 


WITHA 


HUBER 
SUPREME 


THRESHER 





— a LS Gm 

THE HUBER MFG. CO., MARION, OHIO 
Dept. AA 

free illustrated book on 
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avoided. If possible roses should be pro- 
tected from the raw winter and the hot 
summer winds. 

Abundant moisture is necessary but the 
soil should be well drained. Water should 
never stand on the surface nor should the 
land be watersoaked for any time. When 
drainage is a problem tile car be used or 
the land can be trenched and from four to 
six inches of small stones or similar ma- 
terial placed in the bottom. 

Soils should be well prepared to a depth 
of eighteen to twenty-four inches. If very 
sandy some clay should be added to in- 
crease the water holding capacity. The 
addition of sand or screened ashes to stiff 
clay will make it much better. Well- 
rotted manure should be thoroly incorpo- 
rated with the soil. A 3-inch layer is none 
too much. Cow manure is best. Fresh 
manure should be avoided. 

Roses already established should not be 
neglected. Applications of fertilizer dur- 
ing the spring are very helpful. Well- 
rotted cow manure is very desirable for 
this purpose. It should be dug into the 
soil. If not available, bonemeal can be 
substituted, light applications being mada. 
It is a good ~ 2 to apply more fertilizer 
when flower buds are setting. When 
mulching is not practiced good cultiva- 
tion is essential for best results.—C. W. R. 











CINERARIA FROM SEED 

The cineraria plants were originated 
in the Canary Islands, and are becoming 
more popular each year; their wide range 
of colors, and profusion of bloom make 
them a familiar object in the homes. 
These plants are easily raised from seed, 
which should be sown in March, April and 
May for a succession of bloom. The pans 
should be shallow and the soil composed 
of leaf mold and sandy loam. When they 
are large enough to handle, transplant 
so as to prevent crowding; when more ad- 
vanced place them in four-inch pots, in 
soil that is less sandy. 

They should be placed where they are 
aaa at mid-day, and never allowed to 
get dry. When well-established shift them 
to six-inch pots, which as they become 
filled with roots, should be liberally sup- 
plied with manure water. When winter 
comes remove to a pit or house, where 
a little heat may be applied as winter 
advances. They should stand on a moist 
bottom, and not be subjected to cold 
drafts. 

When flower stems first appear give 
manure water at every alternate watering 
Seed sown in March, if it be given proper 
care, should be in bloom by Christmas, if 
the night temperature does not go below 
forty. Ordinary living room atmospheres 
will do very well in the daytime, if not 
too dry. 

The cinerarias are annuals and should 
be grown from seed each year.—M. N. W., 

Dry sulphur is often used as a dust and 
serves both as an insecticide and fungicide. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Each Colt part is micrometer 
gauged by fire arm experts, many 
of whom have been in the Colt 
organization for soyears or more 








~~ 
The perfect operation of each 
Cole arm is insured by experi- 
enced inspectors who test every 
mechanical action 





Finally, Colt accuracy and ex- 
actness of action are demon- 
strated by firing round after 
round at the Colt testing range 
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When each Giz arm has 
passed these rigid tests— 


Ca item of design, every bit of metal, every 
part, each mechanical detail that goes to make 

up a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol is proven for 

strength, adaptability, proper adjustment and oper- 

ation before the arm is passed. 

Compare this painstaking care with the methods 

and materials of less reliable fire arms makers. 

In selecting a Colt you take no risk because its 

makers never rely upon chance, 


The safety of your property, your loved ones—per- 
haps your life—is too precious to be entrusted to 
any but the finest fire arm, much less a ‘‘bargain" 
of doubtful foreign origin. 


Colt safety features alone are well worth the small 
difference in cost, as any reliable dealer will tell you, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


eMaxers OF GtisTORY 
is a book of adventures in 
which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with 

our Catalog No. 21? 












‘THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 
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you use 


HE farmer who does not use good 
fences loses much more than the 
price of the fence in less farm 
earnings and increased labor. You 
make more in farm profits with 
the right kind of fences and you 
save money in fence costs when 


dmeérican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.:.Posts 


The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 








We Like These New Angel Cakes 


By ORPHA M. PEARSON 





HE American household has become so accustomed to material, measuring cups, spoons, an egg whip (never use an 
culinary traditions that the average housewife knows almost cag beater), sifter, pans for sifting the sugar and flour, and the 
what to serve on every special occasion. Regardless of that baking pan all on the table or cabinet before ye to make the 
fact, however, angel cake reigns pe and can be most cake, for if the flour and sugar are allowed to stand after siftin 
appropriately served at any season of the year, ata simple dinner _ the cake is never quite so light and if eggs are allowed to sta: 
or the most elaborate banquet as well as at all social functions. after whipping they quickly return to their former state an 
Good homemade angel food is one of our most nourishing as __— never beat up so evenly as they do the first time. 
well as one of our most dainty and delectable foods. It is also Below is a standard, reliable plain angel food recipe: 


Q. 2.39 


one of our most economical foods even if a large number of egg 1% cupfuls of sugar Stenaneanted of salt 
whites are used, for the egg yolks can form the basis of any 1 cupful of pastry flour 1 scant teaspoonful of cream of tarta: 
number of well-liked foods and the amount of the other ingte- 1}4 cupfuls of egg whites 1 scant teaspoonful of flavoring 


dients used in an angel cake is far less than that which is used in © Method—Sift the sugar once, measure one cupful by filling « 
any other cake of its size. Correct measuring cups, level-top measuring cup, then taking a knife to remove all 
the use of only the best materials, and a well that is above the level of the top of the cup. Measure 
controlled oven are the only requisites for a one-fourth cupful then sift together and set asice 
perfect angel cake. The eggs should be Sift the flour once, then measure accurately by 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours old and removing all that is above the level of the toy 


should be chilled thoroly before they of the cup, sift four times and set aside. 
are broken as they beat up much Chill a bowl and also a small-siz 
more satisfactorily and make a funnel, break the egg into the funnel 
much more evenly textured pig: allow all of the white to run 
cake than those that are freshly out, then place the yolk in another 
gathered from the nest or are bowl, cup or glass. Break the egzs 


not chilled. Powdered sugar all in this way for you can thus be 
sure of obtaining all of the whites 


and no yolk will become broken 
and spoil part of the white 
Measure carefully, pour into 
the chilled bowl, add two 
level tablespoonfuls of cold 
water and the salt, and whip 
until frothy; then add the 
cream of tartar which has 
been placed in a spoon and 
the top part all scra off 
with a knife. Whip the eggs 
until stiff, that is, until they 
stand up well but are no‘ 
dry. Fold in the sugar slowly, 
just a little at a time, then 
old in the flour in the same 
way. (Continued on pace 110 




























































Aboveis shown a new alum- 
inum angel cake pan, witha 
long tube which takes the 
place of prongs to support 
the cake while it hangs up- 
side down to cool. The re- 
movable bottom is a good 
feature, also 


At left, the method of measuring 
the sifted flourisillustrated. Belov 
asmall cocoanut angel cakeis stored 
in the cake safe, where it will keer 
fresh and moist for days 


can be used but it has a tend- 
ency to make a rather heavy cake, 

so fine granulated sugar is much to 
be preferred. If you have a grade of 
extra white all-purpose flour it can be 
successfully used but a good grade of pastry 
flour will make a daintier cake. The cream of 
tartar is almost the most important ingredient. A 
~ brand will not only give a yellow cast to the cake 

»ut so much more must be used as a leavening agent that it will 
cause a most disagreeable flavor as well. Only a small amount is 
needed of a good, reliable brand, so it is well to get the best that 
is on the market. 

Many housewives never seem to realize the importance of the 
flavoring or extract used in a cake, but an extract of extra strength 
and quality used scantily in an angel food will make all the 
difference in the world in the flavor of the finished product. 
The next step toward uniform success is to place all of the 
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The only sink 
with 


New Process Enamel 
that fruit and vege- 
table acids cannot 
discolor or roughen 
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A new-type “Standard” sink with more 
workin g space under the faucet 


You have always said, ‘The sink 

that I want must have plenty of 
working space.”” Here it is—one with 
a sink compartment so deep that even 
a large dishpan sits well below the 
rim of the sink. You can fill a big 
pail or a tall pitcher under the faucet. 
The sink is two inches wider than 
sinks ever have been before. 


When canning time comes around, 
you ll appreciate this sink most of all. 
Because, besides giving you all the 
advantages of a modern one-piece 
enameled sink, this sink has this other 


important exclusive feature—/ruit and 
vegetable juices cannot discolor or roughen 
it. Even lemon juice will not dull its 
luster. Tomato juice cannot discolor 
it. You can keep it gleaming white 
without the slightest trouble. 


You will find every improvement 
you ever wished for in this new-type 
sink. A low back allows it to go 
under lower windows. The wider 
apron is the secret of its good looks. 
You'll find that the new-type Swing- 
ing Spout Faucet, which is finished in 
Chromard, will not tarnish or corrode. 


This new-type sink has a sanitary 
built-in garbage container that slides 
back under it out of the way when 
not in use. It saves countless steps 
every day. 

These new-type “Standard” Sinks 
come in three styles and seven sizes. 
You can have a single or double 
drainboard model. The trade-mark 
‘Standard” is impressed in the enamel 
on the right-hand end of each sink. 
Write for free booklet. 





THESE THREE “EIGHTS’’ en 
MAKE SINK HISTORY 











8-inch low back goes 
under lower win- 
ows. 


; 


I 








ba Seas L 
8-inch deep sink pre- 
vents over-the-rim gives amassive, low non-tarnishing slides underthe sin 








Splashes. line. Faucet. 








Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
S ody 
{( a, > |. 
5S — A NEW STYLE FAUCET AND 
‘ee = GARBAGE CONTAINER 
\ { 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Cooks a meal jor five in 


























The dean, blue, 
contact flame of the 
Nesco burner pro- 
duces an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 


Nesco patented Rock- 
weave Wick of wire cored 
woven asbestos selvage 
edged fabric. Non- 
burning. No Trimming. 














Ao minutes 











and at other — when I’m 
in a hurry, I can prepare a 
complete meal for my family 
of five in 40 minutes”! 
Wouldn’t such quick, conven- 
ient cooking service be a 
blessing in your kitchen? 
The intense, blue flame of the Nesco 
quickly reaches its full capacity, spreads 
over the bottom of the utensil — 
a hot, clean cooking heat that has here- 
tofore been thought of only with city gas 
service. There is no soot, smoke or odor. 
Cook any recipe on a Nesco. You are 
not limited — whether it be frying, boil- 
ing, roasting, baking or toasting. The 
perfect will amaze you. 

the Nesco at dealer’s. Send for our beau- 
shal free booklet, showing many sizes and models. 


Nationa, Enametinc & Strampinc 








Dominion Stove ong se. Company, 
mn] Kerosene 
tact 
fame J} COOK STOVE 











National Enameling & Stamping y, Inc. 


425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me your free book- 
lets,“ Everyday Trips To 
The Wonderland of Address 
Delicious Foods” and 


“What Women Say”. Your Hardware Dealer’s Name 


Nessa 








WN MAKE 
a money 


this casy way ; 
New JOY - JEL method makes finest jelly withou 
fresh fruit or juices. Any season of the year. Only 
five minutes to make. Simply add sugar and 
and boil. Flavor is right in 
the package. Delicious jelly at 
6e agiass. Neverfails. A sell- 
ing sensation. Agents wanted, 
full or spare time. Quick, 
easy profits. No competition. 


3 GLASSES FREE 
JELLY 

Send name and address forfree 

package JOY-JEL, enough to 


BUY NOW ‘tints’ FREE 


Complete Line — Variety 
an New Stock—All phan | 
Established 1888 


PLUMBING . 
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WATER SYSTEMS 
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When nearly all of the flour has been 
added sprinkle the flavoring over the 
batter, then fold all together. Pour the 
batter gently into an ungreased tube pan 
and place in a very slow oven. If you have 
no tube pan use an ordinary gallon-size 
crock and place a tall glass or clean baking- 
powder can in the center. This answers 
the purpose splendidly, in fact I believe 
the most perfect cakes which I have ever 
seen have been baked in them, but of 
course they are not nearly so convenient 
as the regulation pans. If I were to pur- 
chase any utensils purposely for baking 
angel cakes I would buy two glass meas- 
uring cups and a three-screen sifter. 

Rely on your judgment of the tempera- 
ture of your oven and do not open the 
oven door for at least twenty minutes 
after placing the cake into it. The first 
fifteen minutes the heat should be so low 
that you could allow your hand to be in 
the oven with the door closed (or 300 de- 

rees on the oven thermometer). After the 
first fifteen minutes the heat should be 

adually increased until barely moderate 
) sor more than 325 degrees), and the 
cake be baked thirty to forty minutes 
longer. 

The process of baking, that is all of the 
time the cake is in the oven, requires from 
forty-five to sixty minutes, this depending, 
of course, on the size measuring cups you 
use. 

Lay a piece of oiled or waxed paper on 
the bread board and over it sprinkle a 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar; this 
will keep the cake from sticking to the 
paper. Invert the pan and allow the cake 
to “hang” until cold—at least an hour. If 
the pan has no prongs or long tube for the 
purpose, or in case a crock is used so there 
would be no circulation of air between the 
pan and paper, place several spools under 
the edge of the brim of pan or crock. When 
the cake rises in the baking process it ad- 
heres to the sides of the pan, so when the 
cake is cold if it does not slip out it can 
easily be removed by inserting a knife 
or spatula around the edge. it is then 
ready to be iced. 

Boiled icing is always good to use on an 
angel cake, and if a small amount of corn 
sirup (about two tablespoonfuls) is added 
to the sirup while it is boiling, the icing 
will not become hard and break off in 

ieces when the cake is cut, even if it has 
n cooked a little too long. If the cake 
is iced all over the top and sides the cake 
will keep moist for at least two weeks. 
Variations Are Pleasing 

For a change from the ordinary angel- 
food, variations are always delightful. 

For a Nut Angel Food, use exactly the 
same ingredients as in the Plain Angel 
Food with the addition of half a cupful of 
finely chopped or ground nuts. English 
walnuts, black walnuts, hickory nuts or 
peanuts seem the best suited, and vanilla 
or maple flavoring should be used. In 
combining the ingredients proceed in the 
usual way, but fold in the nuts alternately 
with the flour. 

Cocoanut Angel Food is also made in 
the same way, using half a cupful of 
finely shredded cocoanut instead of the 
nuts. A most beautiful cake can easily 
be made by placing a few drops of cake or 
candy coloring in a saucer, then dipping 
the cocoanut into it and allowing it to 
dry before uging in the cake. 

Fruited Angel Food is made by mixing 
together two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped nuts, two tablespoonfuls of 
finely shredded cocoanut, two tablespoon- 
fuls each of chopped dates and raisins, 
and folding them into the cake alternately 
with the flour. Other combinations of 
fruit, cocoanut and nuts may also be used 
but the one given is especially good. 


make 3 glasses of jelly. Also 
roven money - — plan. 
/rite quick to National Prod- 

ucts Co., Dept. 214 

Joseph, Mo. 


Wo qpete the very lowest sine eutigive the Mee ts Chocolate Angel Food is made by the 
INSTALL YOUR OWN WORK. Tools loan . Write us reg of ne or chocolate we oc 
today for money-saving catalog. We supply everything. | of these ingredients acts as a thickenin 

B. KAROL & SONS CO. B05. I5,"cuicacs agent so if a chocolate cake is rte g 
remove two tablespoonfuls of the flour 
Each issue of Successful Farming goes after it has been first sifted and in its place 
into more than a million farm homes. | Read all theadsin Successful Farming _ put two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate 
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or cocoa. 
proceed in exactly the same way as when 
making a plain Angel Food. Banana or 
vanilla or a combination of the two flavor- 
ings seem the best suited in this cake. 

Caramel Angel Food is made by placing 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar in a 
granite pan or skillet, placing it on the 
stove and stirring it until it becomes a 
liquid and throws off a smoke. Then add 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, con- 
tinuing stirring until a thick sirup is 
formed. Use this sirup with the addition 
of half a teaspoonful of maple flavoring in 
a Plain Angel Food as a flavoring. This is 
fast becoming a general favorite as it is 
not only pleasing in taste but the delicate 
color is quite unusual in this type of cake. 

Angel Food Delight is also a welcome 
addition to this cake family. To make it 
bake a plain angel cake. When it is cold 
have ready a gelatine mixture which is just 
ready to congeal. Now measure half way 
between the outside of your cake and the 
hole in the center, and with a fork or knife 
blade draw a line evenly around. About 
one-half or three-quarters of an inch on 
either side of this line draw other lines. 
After these lines are drawn take a sharp 
bread knife and, following the lines, cut 
clear thru within an inch of the bottom of 
the cake. Remove this piece of cake which 
you have cut, pour in your gelatine mix- 
ture, then lay on top of the gelatine tiny 
slices of the cake to form a covering. Ice 
the cake in the ordinary way and allow it 
to stand overnight in a cool place before 
using. When ready to serve cut in the 
ordinary way. ‘This cake usually takes 
the place of dessert and cake and never 
fails to bring forth many delightful compli- 
ments. The gelatine mixture can be made 
in many pleasing ways by adding halves 
of fresh strawberries, slices of peaches, 
cocoanut, diced. marshmallows, grated 
pines apple, diced chocolate creams, finely 
chopped nuts or a combination of any of 
these to the plain gelatine mixture. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 

ee for National Music 
w a May Ist to 7th, rural clubs of both 
young and older persons are urged to 
arrange a music memory contest, which 
is found to be an excellent means for de- 
veloping a-love fer good music. 

The idea is to study a list of standard 
compositions for a certain period, usually 
four to six weeks, and then at the end of 
that time to have participants identify the 
numbers by title and composer, with small 
prizes given to those making the best 
records. 

A list of suggested selections will be 
sent to anyone who requests it. Explana- 
tory notes on these selections are to be 
found in “Complete Music Memory 
Selections, Lists No. 1 and No. 2,”’ price 
25 cents each, from the Playground and 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and other sources. 

For further information write to the 
llome Department Editor, Successful 
arming, Des Moines, lowa, and enclose 
a two-cent stamp for reply. 


HEALTH FOR FARM FAMILIES 


One of the most interesting, well- 
written and_ well-illustrated bulletins 
which has come to our attention in some 
time is ‘Health for Farm Families,” price 
25 cents, from the Kansas state agricul- 
tural college. A complete discussion is 
given by the writer, W. Pearl Martin, in- 
structor in home nursing in the extension 
division, in all points pertaining to home 
care of the sick, hygiene of the prospective 


Sift together four times and | 


mother, infant care, and excellent chap- | 


ters on positive health for children and 
adults, and sanitation. Send 25 cents to 
Kansas state agricultural college, exten- 
sion service, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
you will receive this 56-page book, whether 
you live in Kansas or not. 
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Yes 


your baby’s 
But in this she 


When she was a baby your first 
thought was for her. Your = ays—long 
days, tired days—were filled with the 
busy routine a baby makes necessary. 
And now she goes to school! Your 
most anxious years are past... Yet 
school authorities have found that 
your little school girl has certain 
special needs only you can supply! 


One thing they point to as of par- 
ticular importance is the school day 
breakfast. 

Test after test on all kinds of 
children has convinced them of this: 
That the children who do the best 
school work in the mornings are the 
ones that have a hot cereal breakfast. 


In 42,000 school rooms today you 
can see this Breakfast Rule displayed 
on the wall: 

“Every boy and girl needs 


aHOT cereal for breakfast” 


Here is where she who was your baby 
still needs your guiding hand. She can- 
not be left to the whims of -her own 
appetite. You must see that every 
school morning she gets the benefit of 
a well cooked cereal—Cream of Wheat. 


or Owl noe up 
needs you still 


The reasons why for 30 years 
authorities have recommended Cream 
of Wheat as the ideal cereal for 
children are these: 


First, children love its ‘treamy de- 
liciousness, so easy to vary by adding 
raisins, dates or prunes when you 
cook it. 


Second, it is chock full of just the 
mental and physical energy your 
child’s success in school demands. 


Third, it is so easily digested that 
its wonderful store of energy is quickly 
released. Cream of Wheat contains 
none of the indigestible parts of the 
wheat which make extra hard work 
for the stomach. 


There is probably a box of Cream 
of Wheat in your pantry now. Won’t 
you begin tomorrow morning ithe 
regular serving of this favorite old 
food? You will see for yourself the 
benefits that follow—new energy for 
study, for play. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 


innipeg. English Address, Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1 
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child’s room 
success’ 
ages 





eats a hot cereal breakfast. 
gold stars free, 





To mothers and teachers 


Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your 
children in forming the hot cereal breakfast habit? If 
so, send for attractive colored poster to hang in your 
Posters are designed to make a * 
appeal both to boys and to girls of different 
There is a 4-weeks’ record form which the child 
keeps himself by pasting in a gold star every morning he 


also booklet on children's diet and sam- 


‘personal 


We will send posters and 








Quantities for 
Mail coupon to Dept. 


ple box of Cream of Wheat to mothers 

school room use free to teachers 

S-4, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FER cccencciiniitnnttcvente 
Address 


Girl Boy Age? 


If teacher, number 
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Manuler tured by 
THREE IN ONE Oil. COMPAN? 
EW TORK. USA 
30 


Price cents 








pumping becomes unusually hard. 


to show what it can do. 












penetrates the tightest bearings; works out 
old caked grease and dirt; provides perfect 
ubrication. Contains no grit or grease. 
Won't gum or dry out. 

Every day you will have use for this good 
oll about the home—to lubricate the phono- 
graph, cream separator, sprayers, washing 
machine motor, locks, bolts, hinges, tools, 
guns, traps. 

3-in-One is an oil compound, far superior to 
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When The Wife 
Says She Needs 
A New Machine 


the old one may only need oiling 


Few women oil their sewing machines frequently enough, or well 
enough. Many “put it off” until the bearings actually squeal for oil or 


Get a Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One and give the old machine a chance 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 SM., William St., New York, N. Y. 
33 Years of Continuous Service 





























straight mineral and common machine oil, 

It’s very highly refined and free from allj 

injurious substances. 

Sold at all good stores in Handy Oil Cans 

and bottles. Ask for 3-in-One by name and 

look for the Big Red “‘One”’ on the label. 

Be economical. Buy the %-pint bottl— 

get more oil for the money. 

FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal. 




































AGENTS 6 A DAY 


taki orders for Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors. Every variety. Put 
up in collapsible tubes. Always 
fresh. Three times the strength of 
bottied flavors. Not sold in stores. 
Fast repeaters. Big income every 


day. 
Men and Women 
Gevoting full time can make $6 to$9 « day. 
ig money. for spare time. Largest 
concern of its kind in the world. Over 
two million dollars’ worth o 










ing Si 

A me ay Every article 
guaranteed. Write for Sam- 
ef and Maney Mak- 


ropoaition. 
American Products Co. 
7323 American Building, Cincianati, Ohie 





Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants 


100 postpaid $1.50 
CRESTWOOD, TAYLOR, WISCONSIN 














New invention now makes iron- 
ing easy in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Cutsironing time 
in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
cent for 3 hours use. No attach- 
ments. Nocords. Notubes. Gives 
—_ regulated heat. Guaranteed. 
lls fast. Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, 7 2 
sold 24 in few hours spare time. ~ 
Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. You can do as 
well. Work all or spare time. No experience needed. No 
capital. New plan, aw < take —. We Lgl and col- 
lect. Commissions paid sa Be take orders. Send for 
exclusive territory and FREE ol TRIT OFFER. Write today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., 94 Iron St., AKRON, OHIO 





















COLOR YOUR OLD RAGS! 


with the New “ PERFECTION” DYES and make 
beautiful Rag Carpets and Rugs. TRIALOFFER: 
Send this ad. with 2-cent stamp for a full-size package of Turkey 
Red, Oid Rose, Turquoise Green—or any other color you wish to try, 


W. CUSHING & CO., Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
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DEADLIER THAN THE MALE 


“Now, can anyone tell me what 
myth is?” asked the teacher. 

A solitary hand was raised, and a voic: 
exclaimed: 

“Please, miss, it’s a female moth.”’ 
The Christian Advocate. 


It is natural for many of us to stand of 
and wonder how our neighbor can live a 
he does. Because be has different stand 
ards and doesn’t enjoy our kind of frien 
or play our kind of games, we wunder ho 
he can possibly have any fun in life. 

There is a delightful story which Jona 
Lie, the artist, told. The artist was at tl 
seashore working at a sketch, when hi 
noticed an old fisherman who seemed 
have no luck, but just constantly fished 
all day long, rebaiting his hook at in- 

vals. 

When the day ended, the fisherman said 
to the painter: ‘‘Hi, neighbor, been watch- 
in’ yer! How has yer the patience to stan 
and paint all day?” 


QUITE A HARDSHIP 
“Let’s see,” said the chatty man 
“your brother went abroad on a fellow- 
ship, didn’t he?” 
“No,” was the reply, “it was a cattle 
ship.” 


A zealous but untrained reformer had se- 
cured permission to speak at the count) 
jail. 

“Brothers,” he pleaded, “lose no time 
in turning to the pathwav of righteous- 
ness. Remember, we are here todav and 
gone tomorrow.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” came a gloomy 
voice from the rear, “I’ve got eighteen 
years here yet.” 


A STATESMAN IN WONDERLAND 


A sidelight on history: Lincoln wrote 
the ‘Gettysburg Address” while riding 
from Washington to Gettysburg on an 
envelope.—Editorial note in a North 
Carolina paper. 


Skinner—Well, nobody ever tock you 
for being very bright. 

Trimmer—Don’t 1 know it? That’s 
how I made my millions, you know. 


Sailor’s Wife—So you'll be back in 
four years, will you? 

Sailor—Aye, but I may be a bit late 
on this trip. 

Sailor’s Wife—Well, if you are, don’t 
let’s ’ave any of your old excuses about 
the ship going down and ’aving to walk 
ome. 


ATHLETIC POULTRY 
Marshall Latshaw says the council has 
instructed him to enforce the ordinance 
against chickens running at large and 
riding bicycles on the sidewalks.—News 

item in an Omak (Wash.) paper. 


A SLIGHT PRECAUTION 
Son: “Can you sign your name with 
your eyes shut, daddy?’, 
Father: Certainly.” 
Son: “Well, shut your eyes and sign 
my school report.” 


Salesman, entering a small country 
tavern: ‘Accommodate me with a bed 
for the night?” 

Landlord: “All beds full. But I ean take 
down the clock and let you sleep between 
the ticks.” 
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TO DYE AN OLD RUG 


Renovating faded or worn rugs is an 
easier task than most women suppose. 
The rug is cleaned, the hot dye solution is 
brushed in while the rug is still damp, and 
a clean cloth is used to wipe off unfixed dye 
after the rug is dry. The whole process can 
be carried out in the house if you will 
protect the floor with newspaper pads. 
Of course you can’t obtain a solid color 
over a patterned rug, but you will bring 


new life and beauty to the appearance of | | 


the rug by a background of clear, fresh 
color, and ‘the pattern will blend in attrac- 
tively. It is surprising how much the 
application of dye renews the texture of 
rugs. 

lf you are fortunate enough to have a 
spacious attic or a large covered porch, 
you will find it much more convenient to 
work on a large rug without disturbing the 
family routine. An attic is first choice as 
the rug will be protected from dust and 
need not be handled until thoroly dry. 

To clean the rug, brush it with warm 
soap suds. Some women accomplish this 
quickly and easily with a broom. Where it 
it necessary to be careful of surrounding 
woodwork a scrub brush may be em- 
ployed. We recommend the broom for 
quick easy work and the scrub brush 
where there is danger of spattering good 
woodwork. 

Wipe off the soap suds and soil with a 
damp, clean cloth. If the fibers are very 
soiled, you may wish to go over the rug a 
second time to clean it thoroly. 

The amount of water taken up by the 
rug in cleaning will give you an idea of the 
amount of dye solution you should have. 
It is better to plan for a little left over, 
than not to have enough to finish the work. 

Use the regulation dyes for cotton or 
mixed goods, as most rugs contain a large 
percentage of vegetable fiber. Select a 
darker shade of the background color or a 
closely related color. 

When Rug Is It May Be Re-Colored 

Light brown, 

tan, ecru, etc., Brown or seal brown; 

also mahogany, by 
shading with garnet 
(using for each two 
packages brown, one 
package of garnet) 

Green or olive 

ee Green or dark green; 
also a bluish Chinese 
green by shading 
with dark blue (for 
each four packages 
of dark green use one 
package of dark blue) 
_ er Dark or navy blue; 
green or dark green 
may be used for 
shading. 

Rees Re Garnet, also mahogany 

by using brown or 
seal brown. 

Dissolve the dyes in boiling water, using 
two quarts of water and a tablespoonful of 
salt for each package of dye. 

While the rug is still damp brush in the 
hot dye solution. Here again a corn broom 
may be used where you are not afraid of 
spattering the hot dye. A scrub brush se- 
cures just as good ee but takes a 
longer time. Rubber gloves should be 
worn if a scrub brush is used. Whether 
you use broom or scrub brush always 
stroke with the grain of the carpet. If 
the shade is not as deep as you would like, 
a second application of the dye will darken 
it. 

When the rug is thoroly dry, wiping with 
a clean, lint-free cloth will remove any 
unfixed dye which might rub off if the 
rug should come in contact with clothing. 
—Eleanor J. Bresee. 
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—— delicately colored, with a soft, silken 
sheen— ew stockings. Oh! to keep them 
new until they wear out! 


With Lux you avoid the two unseen enemies 
of silks—rubbing with cake soap and the in- 
jurious alkali in so many soaps, regardless of 
whether they are flakes or chips or cakes. 
Enemies that quickly rob your stockings of 
their original silkiness, their delicate coloring! 


Always wash silk stockings in rich, bubbling Lux 
suds. With tissue-thin, transparent Lux diamonds 
there is no ruinous rubbing—no harmful alkali. Lux 
leaves stockings silky and soft—it fairly gives them 
new life! 


Use Lux for your silk dresses and un- 
~, derwear, too—your sweaters and other 
_ woolens. Sold only in the familiar Lux 
packages for your protection. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If it’s safe im 
< < Vv Waler «zs 
it’s safe in Lux 
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4 out of 5 


start too late 


Among the people you see today, four out of 
five past forty (and many younger) are victims 
of Pyorrhea—simply because they started too 


late to protect teeth and gums. 


Pyorrhea starts with tender, caper yo 
it undermines youth and health and often results in loss 
of teeth, neuritis, ulcers, rheumatism or other serious 


diseases. 


But have no fear. If you start in time, you can prevent 
or check the inroads of Pyorrhea. See your dentist at 
least twice a year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

mw thwarts Pyorrhea or checks it. It is the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., a recognized specialist 


This denti 


in Pyorrhea. 


Forhan’s firms the gums, keeps them healthy. It pro- 


tects teeth and keeps them white. 


Don't gamble with health! Start the Forhan morning- 
and-night habit, now. Teach your children to use it, too, 
as health-insurance. Play safe. Get a tube today. Atall : 


druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Forhan's for the gums | 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE,...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA —=— 


ms. Unchecked, 


You can be sure of this ESSRHAN CO. me 
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Eparscarcrion OTE 
DENTAL—PROFESSION 


ER AUTMORITY Of= 






W YORK,NY. U.S.Ai=3! 


‘Thousands are keeping breath sweet and fresh this new 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only conceal unpleasant breath with 
embarrassing odors of their own after you have used 





Willi 





Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 





SeedPotatoes 


Genuine Red River Valley Early Ohios and Irish 
Cobblers. Treated or untreated. We have been 
extremely careful this year in selecting these two 
varieties and there probably is no better seed potato 
on the American market than these. Eight to 
twelve bushels plant an acre. 

If you want the BEST at an attractive price write 
or wire us TODAY for prices. Orders booked in 
the order of their receipt. 


GRISWOLD SEED & NURSERY CoO. 
227 S. 10th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





Get Factory PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 
My New Catalog shows big selection of 


styles and re that will save you alot 


of money. My Direct From Factory Plan 
of dealing aap my prices lower and I 
7 th i = 
Fivar Sasclotes en oom: — 
THE BROWN FENCE WIRE CO. 
Dent. 2228 leveiand. Ohio 








(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 








meted Cheapest Way 
—the fastest, easiest 


ejatng tame poles made. BO TTR CUTS 


10 Down 
g Quick for Agent's Off 
profits with easy work for on 











BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, fulnishing everything. 
DISTRIBUTORS. Dent, 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for 
a personal answer. 





TO BE POPULAR, BE ALIVE 


Not long ago in a movie, we read a line 
that has stayed with us. It was about a 
young man who, having worked for six 
months to overcome halitosis, found that 
he was unpopular anyway! 

On every side we read, in cleverly 
written advertising, of persons who avoid 
unpopularity by seeing to it that their 
breath, their skin, their manners, their 
clothes, their fund of general information 
is beyond reproach. All of these things 
are certainly worth looking to, and yet it is 
true that one might be beautiful, clean, 
well-bred and well-read, and be as dull and 
unappealing as the oft-mentioned ditch 
water. 

No one can give a recipe for popularity, 
but I can say with assurance that if you 
want desperately to be liked, cultivate 
happiness in your soul. Don’t go around 
with a smug smile of self-approval, but do 
look for little happinesses and bits of con- 
tentment as you go along! Don’t ever- 
lastingly expect the worst luck possible, 
and do give your friends and acquaint- 
ances credit for good motives rather than 
bad in little things that at first might 
appear to have been intended as slights. 

And now as to the personal appearance 
which was referred to above. These rules 
apply to girls and boys, men and women. 
Take a bath every day, using some good 
soap, and being sure your neck and ears 
are as clean as the rest of you. (Yes, you 
can do this no matter how busy you are, 
or how inconvenient your bathing facili- 
ties. What if you do lose twenty minutes’ 
sleep? You will sleep enough better to 
make up for it.) Brush your teeth thoroly 
night and morning, at least, and after 
each meal if that is possible. Rinse your 
mouth with one of the good mouth 
washes, and you need not fear that you 
will offend anyone. 

Fingernails do get broken and black in 
many kinds of work, both indoors and 
outdoors on the farm. Many of the young 
farm boys these days are wearing leather 
gloves for those kinds of work that ruin 
fingernails, and lighter ones, even in sum- 
mer, for other work. No one wants a man 
to have soft, white hands like a society 
lady's but why have them too grimy and 
grease-stained from tractor and binder? 

Have your clothes cleaned when they 
need it, and keep them on proper hangers 
—not hung carelessly on nails—whenever 
they are not in use. Never wear a pair of 
socks or stockings more than once without 

washing, for the sake of the health of your 
feet as well as for your popularity. Keep 
your shoes well brushed (for goodness’ sake 
don’t spill milk on them), and your clothes 
brushed, too. Wash your hair frequently 
brush it, and see that it is neat and parted 
straight. Practice doing things gracefully 
even if it is merely setting down a boar 

or a dish; don’t slam and knock things 
around in a hasty, awkward manner, but 
learn to do things quietly and with care. 

Then, as I said before, be alive! When 
someone in conversation asks you a ques- 
tion, don’t let it fall flat with a plain ‘‘No” 
or “Yes’’ answer, but add a few ideas. 

Be alive! Enjoy things, or at least act as 
if you were enjoying them, and before you 
know it you will be enjoying them. Don’t 
be a drag on any pleasant party, tho you 
needn’t act like a fool in a vain attempt to 
be the life of the party. Be your own, best, 
enthusiastic self all the time.—Bertha 
Averille. 
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Farm Wift 
Note Book 


A good inlaid linoleum, kept well waxed, 
is a continual satisfaction. It is ee, | 
indestructible, therefore economical. 

An attractive pin cushion added to the 
kitchen furnishings will provide a note of 
decoration and will save steps and annoy- 
ance. 

Make light of the favors that you do, 
but give generous credit for those you 
receive. 

If you cannot have an enameled top for 
the worktable, cover it with white or small- 
figured oilc loth pasted or tacked snugly 
on, then covered with a couple of coats of 
varnish that is proof against hot water. 

Food experts are telling us that for the 
proper health of our families, we should 
build our menus around a quart of milk 
daily allowance for each member. 

Sharp sayings are not arguments. They 
may 5 tom but they rarely if ever con- 
vince, and they belittle their originator, 
while tending to cause resentment. 

Remember that “sanitary” springs, 
beds, etc., are only sanitary and abso- 
lutely safe from vermin when they are en- 
tirely clean. A bed bug doesn’t ask a nicer 
home than the coiled spring of a “sani- 
tary” bed that has a bit of dust and lint in 
it. 

Do you know that a corn popper is 
nice to roast weiners in, for a little in- 
formal around- the-fireplace lunch on a 
cool evening? Cheese sandwiches, toast- 
ed in the broiler, are also great favorites. 


In handling that human receiving sta- 
tion of yours, be careful to “‘tune in” on 
the calle desirable things. It pays to 
make a careful study of wave-lengths! 

Sometimes, for a change, the kiddies 
will enjoy having individua picnic lunches 
put up daintily in quart berry boxes. 

A set of oilcloth-covered cushions to 
tuck in the car and to sit on at picnics is a 
convenience and comfort.—Mrs. E. 





SOUP SHORT-CUTS 


Soup deserves to hold a more promi- 
nent place than it very often does in the 
family diet. It is easy to prepare and is 
especially good for the children. If a 
substantial soup were substituted for one 
of the heavier meals almost daily the 
family would usuall be much benefited 
by the change. The lighter soups are 
desirable as appetizers for the first course 
of a meal. 

If pea or bean soup seems too thin, it 
can often be thickened by adding a very 
little vinegar, just one or two teaspoonfuls. 
This be amount will not affect the taste 
of the soup. 

An easy way to thicken many of the 
meat and vegetable soups is to add half a 
cupful of rolled oats a short time before 
taking it from the fire. The flavor is 
7 aie and the oats are very health- 
u 

If soup seems too salty, slice in a raw 
potato and allow it to boil for a few min- 
utes; the potato apparently absorbs some 
of the salt and can then be removed. 

So-called pheasant soup is so good that 
it deserves more frequent use on our 
tables. Cut a small piece of salt pork into 
dice and fry out without browning in the 
bottom of the kettle. Add a combination 


of sliced or diced vegetables and a little 
meat if desired. Potato and onion is a good | 


combination. “Beef may be added, and a 
greater variety of vegetables if desired. 
Cover with water and cook very slowly, 
adding more water if needed. A half-hour 
hefore serving, dumplings may be dropped | 
in. They are usually 

addition.—Mrs. G. L 
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"I Know Beans” 


Yes, indeed, he knows beans—Heinz Beans. There’s o fooling 
this young man on that distinctive oven-baked flavor. Beans are 
not just beans when Heinz prepares them. 

For Heinz Beans are oven-baked to golden brown delicious- 
ness — oven-baked to tempting, tender tastiness. It is the oven- 


| baking that makes them so good to eat and so easy to digest. 


Only beans which are oven-baked can be labeled oven-baked. 
Read the Heinz label, ‘“‘oven-baked.” Get Heinz Beans, Oven- 
| Baked . . . The Taste is the Test. . . H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


HEINZ 


OVEN~BAKED 


BEANS 


. ‘with tomato sauce 


Other varieties— 





ly gomtidered a grat | HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP + HEINZ APPLE BUTTER 


‘HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI + HEINZ MUSTARD 
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What We Want in Our Farm Homes 


Prize-Winning Letters in the January Contest 
By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 
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Above, Mrs. Ray Bechtold of Wabash 

county, Indiana, is setting the break- 

fast table in her remodeled farm 

kitchen. At right, cretonne has been 

used to brighten up a dark corner in 
an, old-fashioned room 


OT idly boasting about what we 

N are to accomplish in 1927, but in 

the spirit of making a solemn 
promise to ourselves that this year, God 
willing, we shall do certain definite things 
that will make our homes more beautiful, 
more comfortable, more convenient, and 
thereby happier—that is the undercurrent of 
thought in all the letters that came to us in the 
contest on the subject, ‘“‘What we expect to do 
to improve our homes in 1927.” Mrs. H. J. 
Smith, of Lenawee county, Michigan, has gone 
right to the bottom of the whole trouble with her 
house. In her plan lies a suggestion for a good many of the 
rest of us, who are putting up with inconveniences and petty 
bothers because the rooms of the house are not being put to their 
best use. Her letter, which won first prize of $5 in the January 
contest, follows: 

“T am planning such a radical change to improve our home that 
I thought it might be of interest to others. We bought our farm 
six years ago and since then we have built new fences, painted 
all buildings, made the yard attractive and screened the porch, 
all of which takes care of the outside problems. But I have never 
been satisfied with the inside arrangement of the house. 

“The upper floor is all right as it is, with its two bedrooms and 
stairs going up from the living room. The lower floor consists of 
an 8x10 bedroom opening into a 12x14 living room, from which 
. double archway opens into a room 14x17, which is now neces- 
sarily used as a combination kitchen and dining room. There is 
a porch on one side of this large room and on the other side is a 
door opening into a roughly finished store room 14x14. This 
arrangement means that my workroom is in the middle of the 
house, where everyone must pass thru it. 

“At the first opportunity 1 am going to persuade the head of 
the house to cut an outside door to the small room and another 
from the bedroom into the cellarway. Then it will be simply a 
matter of moving the furniture, using the bedroom for a kitchen, 
the living room for a dining room, and the large room for a living 


room. The siore room with linoleum on the floor and the walls 
covered with canvas and paper will make a very nice bedroom. 
“T hope this arrangement will be more attractive, and thru 
added convenience will give me more time with our three babies, 
which is, after all, what I want more than anything.” 
Mrs. Ralph Swain, of LeSueur county, Minnesota, winner of 
the $3 second prize, writes: 


WOMEN are always wanting something,’ my husband says, 
and I suspect that he is right. I hope so at least. ‘Wanting’ 
has long been one of my sources of mental recreation, but this day 
I sat me down to make a business of it. A goodly number of 
‘wants’ juggled themselves up and down in what I believe was 
an honest mind, and the resulting order served also to restore a 
faulty perspective. Here are the four that came to the top: 
“A more vital religion; more self-control in managing my 
children; more healthful hours for my family; a ame me of 


“But none of those things are dependent on our financial cir- 
cumstances, nor on the tangible help I receive from my family. | 
am wondering if anyone else made a similar discovery. Of course, 
there is the rest of the list to be considered. When one’s circum- 
stances include a mortgage and one’s family an already over- 

worked husband and two children under three, one does not 
plan too much for one short year. However, there are 
several improvements we hope to make. Briefly, 
they are as follows: Repapering, foundation 
planting, making lawn space smaller, setting 
shrubs. May we have suggestions, please, 
from others who have had experience?” 
Isn’t that brief and full of thought? We 
trust that others made the same dis- 
covery that Mrs. Swain made. 
Mrs. A. 8S. Mitchell, of El Paso county, 
Colorado, who won the $2 third prize, 
sends this interesting letter: 
“Should my husband comeacross this 
in print with my name attached he 
would probably turn hurriedly on 
and wonder how I ever happened 
to stop with so few of my wants 
told. 
“Last spring we bought a dear 
little home with a square, white 
house and a big yard with many 
corners. There was a large floor, a 
connection of a sheep dip here 
which we cut in two and used m 
making two nice porches, a small 
square one at the front and a longer 
one at the back. We also straight- 
ened the yard fences, and the yard, 
which had previously been all gar- 
den, was divided with a small garden 
at the back that is handy both to the 
house and to water. A small everbearing 
strawberry patch was set near the well, 
too, where it can be watered easily, and 
the rest of the yard was sown to bluegrass, 
but as anything like that is hard to get to 
succeed in this country, we failed completely on 
our lawn. We bought a ain this winter, tho, and 
we shall try until we do get something besides weeds on it. 
Then there will be peonies on either side of the front walk, 
and a climbing rose by the front porch, also a row of roses near 
the west fence. There are places already planned for old-fashioned 
chrysanthemums, sweet williams, carnations, lilacs, bridal 
wreath and flowering almond, besides the bed for asters and the 
strip of fence for sweet peas. 

“Then there is the orchard that will be fenced, broken and 
planted on the north and west with cottonwoods this year for 
windbreaks, and will be set with fruit trees, berries, etc., a few 
at a time as we can get them.” 

Mrs. B. A. Zahm, of Winnebago county, Illinois, also wants 
beauty around her, and is going to have it, we know. She says: 

“T want a beautiful back yard. I cannot conceive of anything 
more satisfying or restful than a gorgeous mass of fragrant 
flowers, when one looks out of the windows or steps out of doors, 
and last, but not least, when guests arrive, who nearly always 
drive to the back yard and come in the kitchen door. 

“T -have just purchased some fencing, also a little gate over 
which will be an arch covered with vines or rambler roses. Part 
of the wire E> , which will be painted, will have sweet om 
running on it. Dahlias will be growing in the background to hide 
the view of wagons and such in the rear. Flowers of earlier and 
later varieties will be set out in various shaped beds. We shall 
make rustic seats to place along the (Continued on page 120 
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Tea 

Cocoa 

Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Olive Oil 
Peanut Butter 
Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Preserves 
Jellies 

Spices 

Cake Flour 
Grape Juice 
Ginger Ale 
Jelly Powder 
Gelatine 
Orange Marmalade 
Food of Wheat 
Rolled Oats 
Corn Flakes 
Baking Powder 
Flavoring Extracts 
Prunes 

Raisins 
Currants 

Ripe Olives 
Green Olives 
Stuffed Olives 
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Pork and Beans 
Cooked Spaghetti 
Salad Mustard 
Prepared Mustard 
Tomato Soup 
Vegetable Soup 
Chicken Soup 
Salmon 

Sardines 
Shrimps 

Lobster 

Tuna Fish 
Crabmeat 
Codfish 

Kippered Herring 
Sliced Beef 
Boned Chicken 
Lunch Tongue 
Ox Tongue 

Chili Con Carne 
Chop Suey 
Chicken a la King 
Clams 

Clam Chowder 
Clam Juice 
Kippered Snacks 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 

Egg Noodles 


MONARCH 
is the Only Nationally 


Advertised Brand 


i 
~ Food Products Sold 


Exclusively Through 
the Men Who Own 
and Operate Their 


Own Stores. 
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Every genuine MONARCH 
package bears the original 
Lion Head, the oldest Trade 
Mark in the United States 
covering a ccmplete line of the 
World’s Finest Food Products 


VUALIT 


or 70 Years 


5 Ask your Husband what He wants for Dinner 


~~ 


Asparagus 
Asparagus Tips 
Sweet Peas 

Early June Peas 
Sweet Corn 
Golden Bantam Corn 
Sweet Crosby Corn 
Corn on Cob 
Succotash 

Hominy 

Tomatoes 

Wax Beans 

Small Wax Beans 
Lima Beans 

Red Kidney Beans 
Stringless Beans 
Green Beans 
Whole Beets 

Diced Beets 
Carrots 

Spinach 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Whole Okra 

Cut Okra 

Tomato Puree 
Fancy Head Rice 
Crystalized Peels 
Marshmaliow Creme 


Apricots 

Bartlett Pears 
California Pears 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Sliced Peaches 

Gage Plums 

E¢gs Plums 

Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Pineapple Tidbits 
Grape Fruit 

Fruit Salad 

Royal Anne Cherries 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Seedless Grapes 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Loganberries 
Pimientos 

Apple Sauce 
Cranberry Sauce 
Figs in Syrup 

Fig Jam 

Smyrna Washed Figs 
Cluster Raisins 
Dessert Tapioca 
Farina 


( Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in sanitary, air-tight 1-Ib. 





\ and 3-ib. containers under 4 scals. 


It is never sold in bulk. 
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Thousand Island Dressing 
Mayonnaise Dressing 

Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) 
Whole Green Stringless Beans 
Extra Small Sifted Carly June Peas 
Yankee Beans with Pork 

Apricots (Evaporated) 

Pears (Evaporated) 

Peaches (Evaporated) 


Nancy Hanks I 


uncheon Pickles 


Monar¢ h Tee nie Weenie 


oper laities 


Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 
Teenie Weenie 


Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Sweet Chow 
Sweet Onions 
Sweet Ringlets 
Peanut Butter 
Sardines 

Sweet Peas 

Early June Peas 
Green Beans 
Lima Beans 
Diced Carrots 
Beets 

Sweet Corn 
Asparagus Points 
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Why these famous 
products ~ yeast for 
baking ~ for eating ~ 
for drinking ~ should 
be in every home w 


Dry yeast is a food accessory Whether it 
is used as a ferment, as in baking, asa diet: 
ary corrective or as the basis of a beverage, 
its effect on the human system is definitely 
beneficial. 


YEAST FOAM and MAGIC YEAST 
have been used for half a century by mil- 
lions of housewives all over America. These 
yeasts make rich creamy bread with full 
golden crown and flavor that is incompar- 
able. Nothing could be more appetizing and 
healthful—for young or old—than bread 
made with Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 


YEAST FOAM TABLETS are pure 
whole yeast in convenient tablet form. They 
are highly recommended and widely and 
successfully used for the various ailments 
associated with vitamin B deficiency. 


YEAST FOAM MALTED MILK, rich 
in pure dry yeast, isa splendid food-drink, 
It is more nourishing and more digestible 
than ordinary malted milk; and it has a 
delicious flavor that finds instant appeal 
with invalids, children and adults. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Dry Yeast 
1753 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 



















































































NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the items I have checked below: 
(Free recipe book, ““The Artof Making Bread” 
CFree circularand sample of Yeast FoamTablets 
CLarge Introductory Bottle of Yeast Foam 
Malted Milk for which I enclose 50 cents 
Free copy of ““The Children’s Story Book” 








Address......... 
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Helen Marcelle Sorter, of Missouri, with 
“Dickie,” her pet hen 


* I HAVE CHORES TO DO 


I get up when my daddy does, 
To do my morning chores. 

I run out to the brooder house 
And open up the doors. 


And then I watch the chicks crowd out, 
Like children at the park, 

Or maybe like the animals 
Let out of Noah’s Ark. 


Some mornings I’m so sleepy 
I think I'll lie abed, 

But pretty soon I can’t forget 
My little chicks aren't fed. 


And when I’m up and run about 
I’m always awfully glad 
That I have morning chores to do 
To get me up with dad. 
—Marian Frisbie Nickols. 


EGGIN’ ’EM ON 

ON E can scarcely blame the little folks, 

or the big folks either, who refuse the 
platter of eggs when they have been 
served simply fried plain or scrambled 
ever since they became both cheap and 
plentiful. The family have not even had 
deviled eggs since the day of the school- 
closing picnic. As valuable as eggs are in 
furnishing protein in the diet, we farm 
mothers will have to adopt a few more of 
the several hundred ways of preparing the 
hen fruit, especially since the latest 
statistics show that a good many country 
children are decidedly undernourished, in 
spite of the fact that everything nourish- 
ing is produced right on the farm. 

W ith Tomato Sauce.—Put 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of tomato sauce in little individual 
baking dishes or gem pans, break an egg in 
each and season to taste; add a table- 
spoonful of cream and a teaspoonful of 
grated cheese. Set in a pan of hot water 
in the oven for five minutes. 

Shirred Eggs.—Prepare a sauce with 
1 tablespoonful of butter, and 2 of flour; 
add 1 pint of meat broth. Season and boi 
until it is reduced about a half. Mix a 
raw egg yolk with 1 tablespoonful of 
cream and the juice of 1 lemon; add this 
to the sauce and cook one minute longer; 
then strain and keep hot. Butter shirred- 
egg dishes and crack 2 e into each; 
season and set in hot oven for three min- 
utes, then pour-sauce over each and serve. 

Shirred Eggs With Sardines.—Bone and 
cut into small pieces some oil sardines. 
Divide among the shirred-egg dishes, add- 
ing a few drops of their own oil. Break an 
egg into each, season, pour the remainder 
of the oil over them and set in a hot oven 
for ae 

Eggs al.—Brown 1 n AR 
onion (both finely ehinigall te beter: add 
3 chopped red tomatoes and 3 thinly 
sliced vinegar pickles. Season with salt 
cayenne and a little sugar; mix well and 
cook slowly ten minutes. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter and divide among the 
shirred-egg dishes. Crack an egg in each, 
season, and place in the oven long enough 
to set the whites. 

Poached Eggs With Sauce.—Brown 
slowly 2 medium-sized onions in butter 
or bacon fat, and add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of flour, 4% cupful of hot milk and 4 
cupful of cream; season with salt, pepper 
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and a few grains of nutmeg. Simmer until 
slightly thick, strain, and pour over 
poached eggs on toast. 

Fried Poached Eggs.—After poachin 
the required number, lay them in col 
water a moment, drain and carefully turn 
in melted butter, then in grated cheese. 
Gently drop in very hot fat for about two 
minutes. 

Scrambled Eggs With Sweet Peppers.— 
Cut 3 or 4 sweet peppers into tiny hits and 
fry slowly in butter. Add 8 eggs beaten 
well with 14 cupful of milk and seasonings. 
Pour over the peppers and cook four min- 
utes, stirring constantly. 

Baked Eggs.—Cut a dozen hard-cooked 
eggs into thick slices, arrange in layers in 
a baking dish, and pour the following sauce 
over each layer: 

Blend 3 tablespoonfuls of butter, 1% 
tablespoonfuls of flour, 2 cupfuls of hot 
milk, 2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
salt and pepper to taste. Let come to a 
boil, and pour over the eggs. Use buttered 
bread crumbs, corn flakes or cracker 
crumbs for the top and set into the oven 
for ten minutes. 

Baked Egg and Tomato.—Cut covers 
from the tops of the required number of 
fresh ripe tomatoes; scoop out the interiors 
and season with salt, sugar and pepper. 
For 6 tomatoes mix the tomato that was 
removed with 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
and 1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley; 
season and divide the preparation be- 
tween the tomato shells. Place in a baking 
pan in the oven for ten minutes, then 
break 1 egg into each tomato, lay a thin 
slice of bacon over it and return to the 
oven for about five minutes. Serve with a 
white sauce. 

Baked Potato and Egg.—Bake, after 
greasing, the required number of Irish 
potatoes. Carefully scoop out the in- 
teriors when soft and put thru a ricer. 
For 8 potatoes use 4 cupful of cream, 1 
tablespoonful of butter, and seasonings. 
Mix well and line the potato shells with 











this mixture; break an egg into each shell 
season, sprinkle with grated cheese, and 
place in the oven for five minutes. 

Omelet With Croutons.—Cut 3 or 4 
slices of stale bread into croutons, roll 
lightly in 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar on a 
large plate, then fry in butter until all 
sides are brown. Add 8 eggs that have 
been beaten up with 14 cupful of cream 
and seasonings. When browned on the 
underside, fold up both ends to.meet in the 
center and turn out on a hot dish. 

Macaroni Omelet.—Slightly brown 1 
cupful of cooked macaroni in butter 
season, add 4 cupful of tomato sauce and 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Spread 
this on an omelet, fold over and serve 
hot. 

Dainty Omelet.—Beat yolks and whites 
separately, adding 1 tablespoonful of 
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cream for each egg used, and folding in the 
whites last with seasonings: Cook care- 
fully in hot butter, dry the top in a hot 
oven, and serve immediately. 

Cucumber Omelet.—Pare and slice finely 
a fresh cucumber; let stand in salt water 
for ten minutes, drain and brown in but- 
ter; add 8 eggs beaten up light with 4 
cupful of milk and seasonings. When 
cooked, fold up opposite sides to meet 
in center. Turn out on a hot dish. 

Banana Omelet.—Slice 4 bananas and 
brown in hot butter; pour in 8 eggs that 
have been beaten up with 4 cupful of 
cream, salt and white pepper. Cook, fold 
and serve as usual. 

Breaded Eggs.—Dip thick slices of hard- 
cooked egg in beaten egg and bread 
crumbs. Fry in butter. 

Fancy Eggs.—Cut a dozen hard-cooked 
eggs in two crosswise. Put the yolks in 
bowl, adding 3 tablespoonfuls of salmon, 1 
tablespoonful of butter, 1 tablespoonful 
of bread crumbs, % teaspoonful of finely 
chopped parsley, 1 tablespoonful of cream 
and salt and pepper. Mix well and fill the 
empty egg whites. Join with toothpicks, 
roll in melted butter, then in grated cheese, 
and fry in hot fat for two minutes. 

Instead of hard or soft-boiling eggs 
they may be hard or soft cooked by placing 
eggs in the upper part of the double boiler 
in boiling water and setting it in the lower 
part filled with boiling water. Allow fifteen 
minutes for soft and forty-five minutes for 
hard cooking. Add a teaspoonful of salt 
for each two eggs; they will shell more 
easily. 

These recipes will suggest many others 
to the housewife, such as combining left- 
over peas, string beans or corn in an 
omelet or in scrambled eggs, different 
seasonings, chopped mint, cooked spinach, 
chopped celery browned in butter, aspara- 
gus tips, cauliflower, mushrooms, oysters 
or giblete. Scrambled eggs may be served 
in hollowed-out muffins with a brown 
sauce. 

Left-over poached or soft cooked eggs 
may be returned to hot’ water to harden 
and may then be chopped fine for salads. 
A dainty fruit whip may be made by beat- 
ing left-over whites stiff with a little 
sugar and mixing with any left-over fruit 
sauce that has been put thru a sieve. 
Serve very cold.—Elizabeth Mack. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


There is no announcement of contest 
winners this month, on account of the 
‘“‘mix-up”’ of dates recently. Consequently, 
next month there will be a list of winners 
in the house-plan contest, and the winning 
letters in the breakfast contest will be 
printed. That puts us on the right track 
again, and we hope we won’t make such 
an error a second time. 

ia for the letters to be written during 
A ril. 

What part does music play in your home 
life? Tell us, in 300 Words or less (and we 
won’t throw out a letter that contains 
even a few more than 300 words) what 
musical instrument, including reproducing 
instruments such as phonographs, oe a 
pianos or radios, you have in your home; 
to what extent the children use them; how 
much singing you do at home; what ps 
vision is made for music in your rural or 
consolidated school; in fact, everything in 
which you think other farm mothers will 
be interested and which you think will 
be of help to other mothers and teachers, 
too. For the best letter received by the 
Home Department Editor of Successful 
Farming before May 1, 1927, a prize of 
$5 will be awarded; the usual prizes of $3 
and $2 for second and third best letters 
will be given, and five special prizes of $1 
each. Winners will be announced in the 
June issue of Successful Farming. 

Will you please give the name of the 
county in which you live, and send sug- 
gestions for other contest subjects on 
which you would like to write? We want 
everyone to have a chance to write in 
at least one of these contests. —G. A. C. 
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Glass Door 


OVEN 


Guaranteed to bake 
satisfactorily on all 
good Oil, Gas and 


Gasoline stoves. -- 





The original, Guaran- 
teed, glass door makes 
all baking visible. 
Provides advantages 
of an expensive range- 
oven at a fraction of 
the cost. Asbestos 
lining saves fuel. 


Bake at } 








ing of different foods at the same time. 


BOSS OVEN. 



























= 
Home #2===> 
No other modern labor saving convenience has done 
more to popularize the fine art of home baking. In Olt AIR ST OVES 
more than 2,500,000 homes the BOSS saves time 
and temper. "Thorough ventilation permits the bak- 


Hardware, furniture and department stores have Cooks quickly with less oil. 
styles and sizes to meet every requirement. Insist Made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 burner 
upon getting the genuine, stamped with the name ‘models, with or without high 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 54 Years of Service, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Lan OVENS 
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"BOSS 


**Built to Save Oil’’ 


Patented Oil-Air Burner focuses 
an intense, blue flame directly 
against the cooking vessel. 


shelf. Finished in ‘‘Old Ivory” 
color, 



















L Ree causes 75% of farm fires. One deadly flash 
may burn your buildings to ashes. Protect your life 
= property with Barnett Ro R No 

9eses when our Copper Rods © used. atte 0 
AGENTS WANTED 5ror Be eae, Saw 
We teach new men the business. Bore demand. Write for "ies 
compen, catalocue and Agents’ prices. 


JOS. A. BARNETT & CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 

At drug 


DrScholls 
Zino-pads “s2sis" 








ecutive Accountants and C. 
Thousands of firms need them. 


ante ia! in ee United States. ae x con mcs at home a 
or 








William B. Castenholz, 1 
A..’s, including members of the RT tite ar = 








cane unnecessary. ‘Train og the personal es of 
A. M., C. P. 





Write for free book, “Accountancy, the Profession bey Pays.” 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4411-H. Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


“et SHAW POWER MOWER 


The 











er gana shi og 
SHAW MFG, co., Ay sF-14, tealoe is 


i% CONCRETE 


Special rock bottom prices on famous 
— —— Fads - omy on skids, 
and free gift offer mailed on 
request. World's best mixer, FREE 

batch-a-minute, perfect work. Thou- 

sandsin use. Write today. 


Bad KWIK-MIX ° 
1001 Cleveland Ave. Rl Wis. 














25 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $1. 


200 Dunlap and 100 Progressive $2.—12 Welch's Cone 
cord Grapevines, 2 year, $1.—Fifty 1 year, $2.—100 
Rustproof Asparagus $1.—25 Rhubarb $1.— Fifty Glad- 
ioli, large — $1.—4 Climbing roses, 2 year, best 
sorts, $1.—One Red, one White and two Pink Peonies 
$1.—100 Blackberries $2.— 100 Spirea Van Houtte, 18 
inch, $5.—4 Greening, 4 McIntosh and 2 Zremgperent 
$2.—Ten Richmond or M ontmorency Cherry, $3.— Ten 
Compass $2.50.—Ten Kieffer pear $3.—Ten Hansen 
Plums (four sorts) $3.—Good 4-foot trees, (Prepaid). 
Order from this ad. Satisfaction or money back. List free 

WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


ORNAMENTAL was: 
: M FACTORY 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 

Costs less than wood. mo Fence 

beautifies and protects seem "Queen. . 
teries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 





me) «= 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New TUE Vibes Cnetenniens 
on” 








Banish Pimples] 
By Using 


Cuticura 












Try our iew Sha Stick. 











WHAT WE WANT IN OUR FARM 


HOMES 
Continued from page 116 
paths, put up a birdhouse, and make a 


bird bath out of an inverted garbage can 
cover, either cemented among stones in 
the ground or nailed on a post. 

‘As the well, tank and gas engine are 
so plainly seen from the road and drive- 
way, we will hide them with vine-covered 
woven wire or trellis, if we can afford it. 
We want to screen in the back — where 
we can eat our evening meal and enjoy 
the fragrance, beauty, and restful delight 
of our back yard flower garden. 

“We will paint the kitchen woodwork 
an apple green and make white curtains 
with bands and valances of tiny-checked 
green gingham. I want window boxes at 
the kitchen windows filled with Rosy Morn 
petunias and smilax. Then with a new 
gray enameled stove and a freshly papered 
room, I think the kitchen, out of which I 
can look at flowers and birds, will be a 
nook I will be proud of.” 

Jennie Bowdish, of Linn county, Iowa, 
writes: 


At the opening of the new year, while I 

am making memoranda of the things 
I want most, my mind turns instinctively 
to making my home so attractive that 
even a letter to the youth in college sends 
a thrill thru his being when he thinks of 
home and its circle. Not having a fat 
bank account, it will be necessary for me 
to economize in making any changes, but 
the most valuable asset is one which will 
cost nothing—a cheerful disposition which 
will radiate sunshine thru the home even 
on the dark days. 

“The kitchen being the workshop of the 
home, I shall begin there by painting the 
walls a light cheerful color, laying some 
new linoleum in place of that which is so 
badly worn, adding a touch of brightness 
by a pretty picture and bright sash cur- 
tains. With the help of the high school 
daughter we will repaper her room, paint 
the floor, lay some homemade rugs and 
with pretty drapes for the windows, one of 
her hopes will be realized. 

“T have resolved to dispose of many 
useless articles, thus giving more time to 
enjoy the flowers I shall plant and grow, 
allowing the children to assist in this work, 
for in this way I will have a better oppor- 
tunity of teaching lessons of ‘The Great 
Giver’ while we watch the tiny plants 
grow and unfold into blossoms of beauty. 

“T shall not forget the back yard when 
planting the flowers, for they are there to 
greet you when you are the busiest. The 
front porch will be made a restful spot 
with its hanging basket of vines and the 
long-wished-for porch box, and with the 
well-kept lawn we will have many a happy 


hour. 

“With all the tasks which fall to the 
busy farmer’s wife, I shall take time to go 
with the ten-year-old twins to peep into 
the mother bird’s nest and gather some of 
the wild flowers, tell them a story occa- 
sionally and take especial interest in the 
new music daughter is playing. 

“T shall try this year to be youthful 
enough to enjoy the sports with the young- 
sters and not to forget that the husband 
and father grows tired and weary and 
needs a kind, cheering word now and then 
and a little help when his work is most 
pressing.” 

That letter is an inspiration to all of us, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. L. O. Johnson, of Johnson county, 
Indiana, says: 

“When I begin my plans for the coming 
year I realize that any improvement in the 
material side of our home must necessarily 
come thru work—we can put out no 
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money for improvements. That is nothing 
new, however, for outside of paint, paper 


and fencing we have, during the thirteen | 
years we have owned a farm, made it over 


almost entirely by unceasing planning 
and work. Our first little daughter learned 


to toddle in a yard bare of grass, tho for- | 


tunately shaded by large maples. 
years later another had a grassy play yard 
with flowers and shade. But the one that 
will begin to walk this coming summer 
must be still more fortunate. 

“T must arrange a sand pile under the 
tree at the porch door—the tree that has 
for years shaded the swing made from a 
discarded auto tire. A new tire will be 
needed, too. Then the bird bath that I 
have wanted for years must be contrived. 
I have an old stand from a discarded 
cream separator, and with some shallow 
receptacle for water it will serve. A coat 
of cement paint will add to its appearance 
and some vines will do the rest. Then I 
want more of the ragged robins, or corn- 
flowers, planted, for they entice the native 
canaries that so delight the children. 

“When first planning our yard we did 
not realize the spread that many peren- 
nials make, Last fall we decided to clear 
the middle space of all but a small cherry 
tree and confine our planting to the base 
of buildings and fences Last fall we moved 
peonies, iris thinnings, hardy phlox, and 
chrysanthemums to the garden where they 
can be cultivated. I plan to sell some of 
the blossoms at a roadside market. This 
leaves the roses, more iris, pinks, digitalis, 
etc., to be divided this spring. I must get 
a good bed ready at just the right time 
to disturb them least. I also must see 
that starts of these things go to other 
flower lovers who have asked for them. 

“All the shrubs have developed suckers 
and we must get them out. We must get 
more of the moles that are tunneling under 
the lawn. (We killed about twenty last 
year.) We must reset the strawberry bed, 
take up raspberry plants and put them in 
rows that can be cultivated. Experience is 
a great teacher, and farming is a great life 
when one is contented with work and the 
satisfaction that it brings. However, we 
should have our share of other things, 
too.” 

Mrs. Johnson has a good many “‘musts”’ 
in her pians, but “musts” of that sort are 
a ioy, aren’t they? 

Irom Riley county, Kansas, Mrs. J. W. 
(,vaham sends this letter: 


WHat do we want? Oh, about a million 
things, I guess, but here areafew we are 
planning on having this year. Starting 
inside, a sink, a pump, and the necessary 
drain pipe. Our pump is down seven 
steps from my kitchen so a sink and pump 
will be a great labor-saver. Also a light 
gray paint on my kitchen furniture, with 
black draw pulls and door knobs, Also 
some shelves on my kitchen cabinet, for 
my spices, ete., with a blue print curtain. 
“But it is the outside which will receive 
the most attention this year, as last year 
we put in a furnace, built-in china closet, 
fresh varnish and paper. We can’t yet 
afford to build a porch, so we are going to 
put in a flagstone terrace in front where 
some day our front porch will be. Flag- 
stone walks will lead to the front gate and 
to the garden gate, where we will build 
- arch, with American Pillar roses at each 
side. 

“Our paling fence will receive a coat of 
white paint and several climbing roses will 
be planted to train over the fence. Also 
we are going to plant some bittersweet 
with the roses to make a bit of color thru 
the winter and to help preserve this beauti- 
ful plant which is rapidly disappearing. 
Our garden plot slopes to the creek bank 
and we plan to build a low wall along the 
garden foot, with a stone walk between 
the wall and the row of shrubbery. I am 
starting on the edge of the creek bank. 

“We plan to plant. some pussy-willows 
along the creek, too. Also the green trim 
Continued on page 125 
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Many farm women, too, 
now have electric laundries. 


Rural electrification 


aes Jact on more 


AY result of cooperative 
investigation carried on 
in twenty states, electric light 
and power companies are now 


building rural lines as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 


On 260,000 farms rural elec- 
tric service is in successful 
operation today. 


The same force which has 
done so much for industry 
will soon be available to an 
increasing number of farms. 
The resources and experience 
of more than forty years of 
successful city service are back 
of this movement to bring the 


farmer the greatest practical 
help he has ever had. 


With the desire to make full 


than 260,000 ) farms 


use of all the benefits of electric 
service, and with the develop- 
ment of new equipment, rural 
electrification will open a new 
era on the farm. 


Rural lines cannot be built 
everywhere at once, but the 
light and power companies are 
ready to extend service to 
groups of farmers, which to- 
gether,can use sufficient power 
to justify the building and 
maintaining of rural lines. 


Rural electrification can come 
quickly—where farmers and 
the light and power companies 
work together for the same 
good end. Ask your power 
company for information and 
cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the 


. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 


Interior, American Farm Bureau Federasion, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Associotion, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™STREET* NEW YORK,NY. 
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Home Nursery 
Schools for 
Farm Babies 


By ELSIE ANN GUTHRIE 
























Undirected play 
is a most impor- 
tant factor in any 
child’s develop- 
ment 


























S yet the nursery school in America is in the experimental 
A stages but it is here to stay because there is a need for it 
re because of the progress that has been made. The 
nursery school must not be confused with the day nursery which 
cares principally for the physiological needs of children whose 
mothers must work outside the home during the day. The school 
provides training and protection for the child of pre-school age— 
that age which is the most neglected of childhood. Many parents, 
especially mothers, who would like 
to give their children the advantages 
of such schools but cannot because 
no school is conveniently located may 
get splendid results by applica- 
tion of the nursery school prin- 
ciples in the home, seven of 
which will be discussed here. 
One of the most important 
points is the selection of play 
material. Toys of intricate 
mechanism or those that wind 
up and run are overstimulating 
and have a deadening effect on 
initiative. Give the child some- 
thing he can use for construction 
—material to which he 
must add his own ingenuity 
to get results. Toys should 
always be simple, durable, 








Scenes in nursery school life at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








his environment, which activity will be of value to him thruout 
life in helping him to adapt himself to his surroundings. There 
are always trees to climb, nooks for playhouses, a bench or a 
fallen log on which imaginary journeys carry him to all parts of the 
world. 
Of much importance also is the rest period which should have 
a regular place in the daily schedule. If children are taught to 
drop down and rest, many problems of discipline will be solved 
and psychological dangers from fatigue poisons will be avoided 
The children in the school lie on the floor in regular corners and 
lie quietly with one or both knees flexed to straighten the back 
muscles. Soft music is played on the piano or phonograph which 
seems to have a soothing effect. Ther« 
is a tendency to wriggle about and 
play with objects near. Sometimes 
the children talk to themselves or 
hum softly. This restlessness 
disappears as time goes on. In 
the home the mother would 
have the advantage of having 
the child alone where he is not 
stimulated by the presence of 
so many others. Not only is th 
habit of much value to him as a 
child but it is one for which he 
will have much need in adult 
life. This rest period should 
come in the forenoon and last 
from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes. It does not take the 
slace of the regular nap 
just after lunch. The grass 











and easy to clean. For the 
very young child they 
should be light in weight, 
brightly colored, and easy 
to grasp. Each toy selected 
should be chosen with the 
idea in mind that it is going 
to have some develop- § 
mental value and not just 
simply that ‘“‘we must take something to Mary.”’ At the nursery 
school with which the author is familiar the children are provided 
with a set of large blocks from 1 to 2 feet in length and 6x6 inches 
or 2x4 inches in the other dimensions. Part of these blocks have 
holes bored in the ends, while others are made with a projection 
to fit into the holes. Wooden discs 10 inches across and 1 inch 
thick with holes bored in the center and several iron rods 2 inches 
long and 1 inch in diameter complete the set. From these the 
children have built little huts, wagons and aeroplanes. There 
are smaller blocks for the younger children. 

The attic is equipped with a sand table, a low workbench, 
several old boxes, some pails, a hammer, and small saws. Here 
the children play on rainy days. They like to paint pictures, model 
clay and one little girl washes doll dishes by the hour. There are 
swings, bars, sand piles, and wagons on the playground. The 
children dug and planted a little garden from which they enjoy 
picking beans or an occasional blossom. Avoid an over-supply of 
play material and give the child a chance to select material from 


’ 





The children take their naps on little canvas cots, 
in a darkened but airy room 


is just as good as the floor 
if the child is playing out- 
side and the weather is 
warm. There is one disad- 
vantage there, however: 
the light cannot be shut 
away as by the shades in- 
side the house. A small 
canvas cot in the playroom 
may be used for this rest time, as well as for the regular nap. 

A third principle is that children should be allowed to play 
without too much interference by adults. If they get hurt or 
indulge in childish quarrels let them settle things among them- 
selves unless it is something of a serious nature. There is great 
danger of destroying the child’s initiative and resourcefulness and 
making a baby of him. On the playground it is very easy to tell 
which children have their little injuries fussed over at home and 
which do not. 

Protection from overstimulation is the fourth principle. This 
overstimulation may come from playing too much or too hard 
but the worst type comes from being surrounded by adults who 
take conscious notice of the child. Visitors in the home are often 
quite indiscreet in the remarks they make to the child or in his 
presence and parents often violate this principle. The parents 
should carefully direct the conversation so that the child will not 
feel that he is on parade and want to “‘show off when company 
comes.”’ Praise should be given judi- (Continued on page 124 
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Silver spoons, knives, 











Bk. 


The Book of Premiums 


forks , Clocks, 


lamps.. many other handsome premiums 


eS attractive home! How 
you love to have the things that make it so! 
A new lamp, making the room home like with its 
soft pool of light. Lovely silver and glassware to 
brighten the table. More conveniences in the 
kitchen to give quick efficiency—and leave you 
time for leisure. Soft rugs, dainty curtains, smooth 
white linens—these things mean so much! 


And yet, they are just the things that you put off 
getting. Necessities are bought first—and you do 
not see just what you want in the stores. 


But there is a way for you to have these things 
—so easily! Mother’s Oats Coupons offer them to 
you, as they have to your friends, and so many 
other sensible women. Through the Mother’s 
Oats Coupons you can get the silverware you 
have been wanting, toys for the children, jewelry, 
electric conveniences. For these coupons come 
with fine oatmeal of the best quality—just the 
kind you are using anyway. 


Send today for the fascinating Complete Pre- 
mium Catalog. Just put your name and address 
on a postal. Now, before you forget. Mother’s 
Oats, Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 














Oatmeal so smooth 
so rich-flavored 


Your family will notice how 
extra-good the oatmeal tastes 
the first time you make it with 
Mother’s Oats. They will urge 
you to use it always! 


For this superior cereal is 
made by careful millers who 
select the cream of the oat crop 
and prepare it expertly by per- 
fected methods and special 
processes. 

















Quick Mother's Oats 








None of the valuable parts 
are milled away, as so often 
happens with cereals. Itis the 
Natural whole-grain, with 
healthful minerals and vita- 
mins, besides a rich store of 
energy. For children, whose 
need for “growth foods” is 
especially great, Mother’s Oats 
with milk provides abundant 
tissue-building values. 














Now two kinds—Mother's Oats ts 
packed both with the quick cooking 
Jlakes— cooks tn 2\% to 6 mtnutes— 
and the reguiar flakes that you have 
always known 
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Sugerst, 


WRIST WATCH $2°% 





r 





For 
anyone 
~ who 

drives 


OU’D as soon 

be without a 
speedometer as a wrist watch 
—once you've worn one for a 
week. 





And if you had time to test 
all the wrist watches in actual 
motoring use, you’d decide on 
Ingersoll. For several reasons: 


(1) Vibration and the jolts and 
jars of driving don’t affect the 
timing dependability of an 
Ingersoll the way they do the 
higher-priced, delicate watches. 


(2) In case of an accident to 
your watch, you can get it re- 
paired quickly and at nominal 


\ NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Service Department; 


cost, by sending it to the INGER- 
SOLL SERVICE DEPARTMENT at 
Waterbury, Conn. 


(3) In case of loss or theft, it 
can be easily replaced, almost 
anywhere, at one of the hun- 
dred thousand stores that sell 
Ingersolls. 


Price $3.50. Wrist Radiolite, 
tells time.in the dark, $4.00. 
The extra 50¢ would be the 
second best investment you 
ever made. 15 other models, in- 
cluding the Yankee at $1.50. 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc, 


MONTREAL 


‘aterbury, Conn. 











Japanese Rose Bushes 


Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the Werld 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted, It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to doso, They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summerand when 3 years 
old WAII have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bash. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as in the 

round insummer. Roses All The 

ear Around, Pkge., of Seed with 
our guarantee only 10c, Tointroduce 
our 1922 Catalog we will GIVE with the above, a pkge. of 


FLOWERS that NEVER DIE 


Japan EVERLASTING Straw- 
flower(NEVER FADES)wil! keep : 

fudefinitely after being cut. Itis an Nt 
ornament when growing andespecially 
prized for all kinds of decoration; for e 
Vases in Winter it cannot be beat [al] Saas 
mixed colors]. Both pk ges. of P 
Seed by mail for only 10¢ and 2 cts. & 
postage. Will Grow Anywhere. ? 

JAPAN ROSE CO., 
Dept. sos. =. Norwalk, Conn 
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oR VVHY NOT 222.525 '2 
oS Summer and Fall 
; fathering butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 

inds for Collections. Some worth $1 to $7 
each. I want serious lectors in 
every section to gather butterflies for me. Work 
is simple, instructive and interesting, but requires 
SOME STUDY 





of attracting, capturing, preparing painlessly 

° killing, packing, mailing TB ype 100 deserip- 

tions, over 50 illustrations and a price-list of 750 different kinds want- 

ed by me. The small cost of instructions will be refunded with my 

first $6 purchase from you, Send 10¢ (not stamp) for my Illustrated 

prowenm before sending butterflies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in 
nsects, Dept. 24, Box 1424, 





+ My instructions give methods | 


San Diego, California 














Reliable Salesmen 
With Cars 


WANTED 


Successful Farming is in the 
market for responsible men to sell 
and collect among our farmer 
friends. 














The men whom we hire get a 
We believe we have more real, 
bona fide, resistless points in our 
, selling talk, be- 
GOOD POSITION | giving more | 
GOOD PAY J 22d doing 
|f more for farm- 
- * Crs. 
These positions are permanent, and pay 
_ We want men who are honest and ambi- 
tious, willing to work steadily and who 
realize that our firm, is glad to pay all a 
man’s services are worth. 
filled rapidly. 
_ Write promptly and sell yourself to us 
in your first letter. 


thorough training for the work. 
giving more 
well. 
These positions are desirable and will be 
153 Success Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
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ALFALFA $6.50 Bu. 


96% purity; Scarified White Sweet Clover $5.70 :Sudan 
$3.00: Kaffir $1.25; Cane $1.70; Corn $2.50. Bags Free 
Bargain prices Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy etc. Ask 
for samples. Liberal disconunts, $20. Gold-piece FREE 
on quantity orders. Kansas Seed Co., Selina, Kansas 











migaHN© 100 fr 


100 beautiful Gladiola bulbs, blooming 
size, all colors, for only $1.00 postpaid 


Henr~ Field, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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Lloyd Earl Wolfe, a 4-year-old citizen of 

Missouri, is proud of his pet, a prize roost- 

er named Mack. Lloyd’s mother, Mrs. A.A 

Wolfe, says she has been aSuccessful Farm- 

ing subscriber as long as she can remember, 
and likes the magazine fine 


HOME NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 122 


ciously for work well done for it means 
much to the child, but if he is praised 
overmuch, he becomes conceited, over- 
bearing, and disobedient. Even with all 
the student observation in the nursery 
school, the observers are so instructed 
beforehand that the children never seem 
to notice when they come in or when they 
leave. The children play unconscious of 
the visitors and unhampered by over- 
stimulation by the instructors. 

The fifth principle is the schedule. 
“Should a child of pre-school age have a 
regular schedule?”’ By all means he should 
have! Without it the child is aimless and 
more or less at a loss to know what to do 
with himself if he isn’t being entertained, 
especially if he does not have playmates. 
He will not be saying, ‘Mamma, what 
can I do now?” if he knows that certain 
things come every day and in a definite 
order. The schedule need not be inflexible 
except in certain points, and it can be 
varied. The children who are accustomed 
to a schedule never complain when told to 
put away their playthings and get ready 
for lunch. When nap time comes they 
do not expect anything else but to take 
their naps. In fact one of the principal 
aims of the school is to make biological 
functions automatic. 

Another practice that may be as well 
handled in the home as in the school is 
allowing the child to perform certain 
household duties which even the young 
child can do quite well and which afford 
opportunity for developing motor control. 
The children in the nursery school always 


| put away their playthings and they are 


never allowed to take a different toy until 
the first one has been put away. 

They always clean up their tables after 
painting or clay modeling. They think it 
is an honor to be asked to set the table. 
The napkins and cups are put at the 
places and the water poured. If a dish is 
broken or water spilled it is treated as an 
accident and not asa deed of misbehavior. 
The less said about it the better. These 
tasks teach neatness, order, and a sense of 
responsibility. The home offers many pos- 
sibilities for these tasks that the school 
does not, such as feeding chickens, carry- 
ing wood, helping prepare vegetables and 
fruit, and putting away books and maga- 
zines. Care should be taken that the 
tasks assigned are not too difficult lest 
the child become discouraged. 

The seventh and last principle in this 


| discussion is group play. This is perhaps 


the hardest one to carry out at home, 
especially if one lives in the country or in 
a neighborhood where there are few 
children. 

In applying these principles every- 


| thing on the child’s program should be 
| analyzed and justified by some value that 


comes from it. Children are not alike and 
the training best suited for one child may 
not fit another’s needs. Careful attention 
must be given thruout the program to 
health rh rowth, both of which depend 
greatly on Fret, posture and mental atti- 
tude. 
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WHAT WE WANT IN OUR 
FARM HOMES 


Continued from page 121 


must be put on the white brooder house | 


and garage. So much for beauty. Now for 
utility. 

“A useless hog shed away down by the 
creek will be moved up near the barn and 
put on a foundation, to be used next 
winter as an open shed for the cows. Our 
stone barn can be made much more con- 
venient by cutting a new door, so that is 
another thing we hope to get done. None 
of this will cost much, for we can do most 


of the work ourselves. The stone is easily 


available as the hills are full of it. 
“To quote Browning: 
‘Ah, the little more and how much it is, 
Ah, the little less and what miles away.’ 


“Tf you are tenants, at least plant some | 


annual flowers and beg plants and slips 
from your neighbors.” 

E. Haloran Gillette, of Wood county, 
Ohio, has been working toward this plan 
for a long time. Read her interesting 
letter: 

“We have just built a home, not large 
or expensive, but with as many modern 
conveniences as practicable. As soon as 
spring opens we are going to make our 
grounds outside as attractive as we think 
we have made our house within. Even 
now we are cleaning and clearing the 
litter that was left about. For several 
years I have been raising shrubs from 
slips in hope of and preparation for this 
time. Planted in front of the house will be 
six spireas four feet high, that we bought 
four years ago, little plants that cost ten 
cents apiece. In front of these we have 
some barberry to plant. At the two corners 
here in front will be a specimen plant of 
forsythia, so easy to raise and so beautiful 
in the spring. 

“The chicken coops, a hundred feet 
from the back door, are already attractive 
with native elders growing in front of 
them. Along the fence which encloses the 
runs on this side will be planted rambler 
roses which we have grown without ex- 
pense by layering shoots of a large bush 
in the back yard. Until these get large 
enough to be effective, morning glories 
will be planted between. This large 
rambler will beautify a homemade but 
effective trellis, being built now in the 
men’s workshop. 

“And my backdoor garden with its 
quaint mixture of vegetables and flowers— 
early iris and the later zinnias fronted by 
feathery topped carrots, thrifty tomato 
plants taking the place of the spring 
flowering bulbs, a background of blue 
delphinium and pink foxgloves, with other 
combinations equally charming—will be 
as effective as tho a landscape gardener 
had arranged it. With the back porch 
covered with sheltering vines, all of our 
efforts and sacrifices will be as nothing.” 


APRIL SONG 


When March days are melting into April, 
Then I know that Springtime’s really 
here; 
When snowflakes are merging into blos- 
soms, 
Then I sing a canticle of cheer. 
Oh, I loved the onward tramp of winter, 
The storm king was a soldier brave and 





But a robin greets me from the maple, 
And the meads are rich in dandelion 


gold. 


When dark days are lighted up with sun- 
shine, 
When every forest path has beauty new, 
When green grass is soft for feet of April, 
And cannes bud and skies are blue, 
Then I bid farewell to winter, 
“Come again some time,” my last re- 
quest; 
And welcome, richest welcome to the 
Springtime, 
When the orioles are back in their nest. 
—L. M. Thornton. 
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The Vote 
on Deliciousness 


Gives this rich food first place 


Food that 





99 . . 
“stands by” you through precious morning hours 





8:30 A. M. 


completed. 





Within 4 Morning Hours 
70% of the world’s important work falls 


70% of the day’s important work—in the home, |:-9 
schools, colleges, business institutions—is crowded \s a 
into 4 morning hours, according to nation-wide “ 
commercial and scholastic investigations just 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to 
“Watch your breakfast”—to “Start days with 
food that ‘stands by’ you through the morning.” 
And thus to protect your own and your children’s 
most important working hours. 








12:30 P. M. 
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Cooks in 2% to 5 minutes— 
that's faster than 


plain toast! 


N almost every count, Quaker 
Oats holds top place as su- 
preme among breakiast cereals. 
Being excellently balanced in 
protein, carbohydrates, miner- 
als, the essential vitamine B, and 
in the all-important “‘bulk” that 
makes laxatives seldom needed, 
it meets, in every way, the 
world’s dietetic urge for food that 
“stands by” you through the 
morning. 

Being savory and delicious, 
flavory and appetite enticing, it 
is, aside from its dietary advan- 
tage, the breakfast choice of 
millions. No other compares in 
rich deliciousness. 

Start every day that way! 
Start your children’s days that 
way. Note how much better 
mornings are. 

If you seek quick cooking, get 
Quick Quaker. It cooks in 2% to 
5 minutes. If you seek the same 
Quaker Oats you have always 
known, get regular Quaker Oats. 
Your grocer has both kinds. 


Quaker Cereal Products : 


Quick Quaker 


Quick Mother’s Oats Mother’s Oats 


Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Quaker Oats 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Quaker Farina Quaker Milk Macaroni Quaker Milk Spaghetti 


Quaker Cornmeal 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


New Pettijohn’s Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 


Quaker Flour 


Mother’s Flour 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Do You Need a New Rug? 


Pointers That Will Help You to Avoid Mistakes in Selecting One 


By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


F you are selecting rugs this spring you will enjoy it thoroly 
| for they are more beautiful than ever before and are priced 

somewhat lower than they have been during these last few 
years. 

When I bought the rugs for my own home about seven years 
ago, my choice as to color was limited. I confess that I did 
what nearly everyone else did who was buying rugs then— 
bought taupe rugs. Now taupe is a beautiful color and looks 
well with several other colors, particularly certain shades of 
blue, but it has been used so much lately that it is a relief to 
see the retyrn to other colors. Only yesterday I saw half a 
dozen rugs that had just come into the rug department of a 
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In unpacking a box of rugs, one may be torn on a nail. It is 
mended and sold as a second. If you wish to economiz 
rug like either of these will be a good buy for it will wear \ 
and look well, and besides, it is always possible to arrange t 
furniture in a room so that a defect does not show. Seconds 
often sell for about one-third of what would otherwise be t! 
retail value. 

“Occasionally a rug that is a second is sold as a first even 
reputable stores,” the adjustment lady continued. “This ha 
pens when a new salesman shows goods about which he is n 
sufficiently well informed. This is why it is very important t 
go over every inch of a rug thoroly before you buy it. Look 

at it on both sides. If the rug de- 
partment is lighted by artifi 

















lights, ask that the rug you are in- 









terested in be taken to a windoy 
so that you can actually see it by 
daylight. If you are in a hurry 
when you shop and neglect this 




















precaution, you may have to pay 
a visit to the adjustment depart- 
ment later when the unpleasant 
truth dawns upon you that the rug 
could not have been in the. perf: 

condition that you thought it 
when you made your purchase. 










ON’T be disappointed if a rug 
loses its color slightly after it 
has lain directly in front of a win- 
dow that the sun streams thru 
each day. Remember that the sun 
tans your face and bleaches your 
hair, so that it is little wonder 
that it fades rugs slightly. 

“Tf you want to match up you 































While plain rugs are not being used now so much as formerly, they are still in good taste two. Don’t try to depend upos 


large store and all of them were full of 
fresh, bright color. There was one as 
green as sea water, another the color of 
raspberries crushed, and another a 
combination of a dark blue and 
fawn. All of them were patterned 
over with what our grandmothers 
would call a “sprawling figure.” 
They were so beautiful that I 
wanted to put my living room 

rug in a bedroom, in the dining 
room or just anywhere at all 

so that I would have an excuse 

to buy one of the new ones. 

I have a friend who heads 
an adjustment department in 
one of our big stores. This is 
what she told me. 

“When you are buying froma 
reliable store you get just about 
what you pay for when buying 
rugs. And it always pays to buy 
the very best that you can afford to 
buy for there is nothing else in your 
home, excepting the floors, that is 
subjected to the wear and tear and 
general punishment that rugs receive. 





























rug with something that you al- 
ready have, actually compare thx 


the color as you remember it 

: when shopping.” 
If you have not shopped for rugs or car- 
pets lately you will no doubt be surprised 
to learn that there is very little ingrain 
or Brussels rugging to be had. Ingrain 
and Brussels earpets were the stand- 
bys in the good old days, if you re- 
member. The parlor floor was al- 
ways covered with a cheery Brus- 
sels carpet, the sitting room with 

an ingrain. 

The ingrain carpeting was woven 
like plain cloth from strong yarn 
dyed before weaving. The wary 
threads were often made up of 
threads of various colors form- 
ing the design and handled so 
that the color of (Cont. on p. 125 








Just the corner of a fine Wilton show 
in the photograph at the left, but note 
the nice all-over design. Below, a lin- 
oleum rug is used in a modern kitchen 











WHEN there is need to economize, 

often a beautiful rug that will 
give years of service may be selected 
from the ‘seconds.’ Seconds are not 
of inferior quality, as many seem to 
think that they are. They are rugs 
that have met with an accident, some- 
times in the packing, sometimes when 
on display in the store. Something 
goes wrong so that a rug has to be 
taken out of a loom when only par- 
tially woven. The matter is set right, 
the rug is put back in and finished, 
but if you look closely you can see 
the place on the rug where it was re- 
moved. The rug is not quite perfect, 
altho it will wear about as long as one 




































that is, and so it is sold as a second. 
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or Silver 


“Year of 


This Nation-Wide Shopping Service 


To Be Signalized — Starting April Ist — by 
Extraordinary Memento Offerings 


R a quarter of a century the 
J. C. Penney Company Department 
Stores have been solving the shopping * 
problems of American families through 
utilizing their tremendous cooperative 
buying and selective power: 
| 
| 


6 Forks 


Our great buying advantages and cash pur- 6 Knives 


chases save millions of dollars every year. These 
important savings are passed on to our cus- 
tomers in better quality at lower prices. 


The J. C. Penney Company has become a 
household word thruout the United States for 
quality in General Dry Goods, Outer Apparel, 
Millinery, Corsets, Dress Accessories, Clothing, 
Hats, Furnishings, Footwear for the entire 
family, also well-known Notions at 4c. and 8c. 





Some of our own Nationally-known brands and values: Lady- 
Lyke Corsets, 445 and 449 Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery, Honor 
Muslin, Penco Sheets and Sheetings, Ramona Cloth, Pay-Day 
Overalls and Work Shirts, Nation-Wide Work Suits, Big Mac 
Work Shirts, Marathon Hats, the famous J. C, Penney Com- 
pany Shoes and other brands. 


The convenient location of our 773 Stores, distributed over 
46 States, gives everyone the advantage and pleasure to be 
had from personal selection. If there is not a J. C. Penney Com- 
pany Store near you we would like you to write to us. 


26-PIECE SET 


Original and Genuine 

Rogers’ 

Guaranteed Electro 
Table Silverware 

6 Tablespoons 

1 Sugar Shell 

6 Teaspoons 1 Butter Knife 


$5.90 


Per Set, In Artistic Box 
25c, Extra If 
= Ordered by Mail 


ROMINENT among our Silver 

Anniversary offerings is an extra- 
ordinary saving in 26-piece sets of 
original and genuine Rogers’ guaranteed 
electro Silverplate Tableware. 


One of the largest makers of quality silver- 
plate has liberally collaborated with us in pro- 
viding this Silverware ina new original “ Silver 
Anniversary Pattern,” as illustrated above, Its 
chaste lines and beautiful design will always be 
in good taste in every home and for every 
occasion. It is made of the highest quality nickel 
silver metal with a heavy deposit of pure silver. 
Knives have quadruple silverplated handles 
with steel blades that will not corrode or stain. 
Forks and spoons have reinforced plate where 
wear is greatest. 

The manufacturer’s certificate of guarantee accompanies 
every set. The price—$5.90—is so low as to bring this 
Silverware within reach of all for everyday use. 


This remarkable Silver Anniversary offering is a high spot in 
our long, enviable history of Value Giving. Whether you buy 
one of these beautiful sets for yourself or fora gift, it represents 
one of the most extraordinary savings ever offered. 


It is a Great Memento Silver Offering for a Great Silver 
Anniversary. 


“THE PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE IS CONSTANT GROWTH” 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
‘‘THE STORE NEWS" 


beautifully illustrated by 
rotogravure, showing you 
how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoesand kindred 
lines — standard quality 
&o00ds! A post-card will 
bring it. 





JC. 





PENNEY(0 


Executive Offices and Warehouse— 330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN 
WANTED 


experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, providing for 
the continuous growth of 
our Company and especi- 
ally the expansion planned 
for 1927. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
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Cook With 
Gas— Anywhere 


The Kitchenkook gives 
you the advantages of city 
gas service—no matter where 
you live, for Kitchenkook 
is a gas stove. Makes and | 
burns its own gas from gas- | 
oline. The clear blue flame 
of the world’s fastest cook- 
stove makes cooking a delight. 
It lights with a match and 
in one minute one or all) 
burners are ready for use. | 








Kitchenkooks are made in | 
16 popular models—from the | 
beautiful white porcelain | 
range with built-in oven and | 
broiler to the two-burner plate. | 
No. 833 shown above is an) 
inexpensive three-burner | 
model. 


Write for name of nearest 
dealer and folder describing | 
this stove and 15 other popular 
models. 


American Gas Machine Co., 
INCORPORATED 
ALBERT LEA MINNESOTA 
Branches in New York and San Francisco 





ns es, 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
| Dept K 15, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about Albert Lea 
| Kitchenkooks, and name of nearest dealer. 





| Name.. 


| Address 





| Town and State 
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An old-time hooked rug 
DO YOU NEED A NEW RUG? 


Continued from page 126 
the design on the face became the color 
of the figure on the reverse, thus the car- 
pet could be used on both sides. 

The Brussels carpet got its name from 
the city of Brussels where it was first 
manufactured. Brussels was a loop-pile 
carpet with two or more warps and one 
or more fillings. One warp was of the 
colored worsted yarn raised in rows of 
loops to form the surface pile by being 
thrown over wire inserted with each fill- 
ing thread. ‘These loops were held in 
place by the other warp and filling which 
formed the back and was of linen, hemp, 
cotton.or jute. 

Wilton rugs and carpets are woven in 
the same way as Brussels except that the 
loops are cut by a knife attachment on 
the wires that raise the pile in the weav- 
ing, thus giving a plush-like surface. The 
pile is higher than the loops of a Brus- 
seis, the yarn for both surface and back 
is generalfy;~of better grade, and the 
Wilton is more firmly: woven and _con- 
tains half again as much yar as-a Brus- 
sels. The more wires there are to the 
inch in weaving a Wilton rug, the better 
the quality. The large Wilton rugs are 
often woven in strips, which are accu- 
rately matched in design and so firmly 
sewed together that unless closely ex- 
amined the rug looks as tho it were 
woven in one piece. The designs are 
often skillfully worked out in soft har- 
monious colors from oriental rugs. 

Two Types of Wilton Rugs 

There are two types of Wiltons, wors- 
ted and woolen, so called because of the 
kind of material used in the warp that 
forms the pile. The worsted Wiltons are 
more expensive than the woolen, but will 
withstand harder wear and are generally 
made in more attractive colorings and 
designs. 

Wiltons are especially suitable for use 
in living rooms and halls, on stairs and 
in bedrooms. A good grade Wilton will 
give excellent service wherever placed. 

While this article is primarily about 
rugs, it might be of interest to you to 
know that carpets are in just as good 
taste now as rugs. Carpets are used on 
the floors of large, sumptuously deco- 
rated homes, and oriental rugs are some- 
times used over the carpets to give color 
and interest here and there. Carpets 
have always been the friend of the home- 
maker who has to contend with the prob- 
lem of poor floors. 

While many call all machine-made, 
cut-pile rugs velvets, this is a mistake. 
Velvet rugs are made in the same way as 
tapestry Brussels except that the loops 
are cut, but on account of the longer 
pile they contain more wool. Velvets 
should be cheaper than Wiltons because 


| they contain less worsted yarn. 


Axminster rugs have a thick, cut pile 


| and somewhat resemble Wiltons, tho the 


method of weaving is quite different. 
They have two warps and two fillings 
and hence are not so heavy: and are less 
closely woven than Brussels and Wil- 
tons. For these reasons, they require less 
time and material to manufacture. The 
pile is made by fastening tufts of woolen 
yarn into the warp, and in this respect 
an Axminster is woven like a handmade 
oriental rug, except that on the power 
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“For EIGHT 
familiar 
household 
troubles 


Handtest thing 
in the house’ 


Said 2000 women 
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. A speciaL jar of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petro- 


leum Jelly ought to be kept in the 
kitchen of every home for these 
common troubles: 


To prevent rust—Pots, waffle irons, the iron 

arts of the kitchen stove, etc., can be kept 

Piack and free from rust by coating with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly when not in use. 

Nickel and aluminum polish—W ith ‘'Vase- 
line’ Jelly you ‘can restore aluminum and 
nickel polish. 

Squeaky hinges—‘‘V ascline’’ Jelly relieves the 
squeak in a jiffy. 

Screens—Prevent screens from getting rusty by 
oiling with a cloth in which a bit of *‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly has been rubbed. 





Washing machines—Use *‘Vaseline *'Jelly in 
the grease cup. It won't drip. 
Electric. fans—Lubricate with 

Jelly in the grease cup. 

For fine fiurniture—Rub “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
on briskly wsith a soft cloth. Imparts a fine 
finish and presegves the wood. Old furniture 
needs this constaigt oiling. 

Shoe cleaning—‘‘Viascline’’ Jelly is the best 
dressing for patent leather shoes. For leather 
shoes, rub well with \;‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. Re- 
stores the softness of ,leather when shoes 
have been soaked. t 


And remember, whejn you buy, that 
the trademark ‘‘Vaseiline’’ on the 
package gives you the a‘ssurance that 
you are getting the gemuine product 
of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 

Write Dept. S 4-27, Chegebrough Mfg. 
Co., 17 State St., New York, N. Y., for free 
booklet containing many usefud hints. 


*“Vaseline’’ 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Joom nippers take the place of the fin- 


gers of the oriental weaver. In the very 
cheapest of these rugs the woolen tuft- 
jng 18 sometimes mixed with jute and 
coarse animal hair. Before buying an 
Axminster both the front and _ back 
should be examined for signs of either of 
these two substances. 

The best grade of Axminsters are very 
durable and with their wide range of de- 
signs and colors and the depth of pile, 
they give a luxurious effect at a moder- 
ate cost. The cheaper grades of Axmin- 
sters do not cost nearly as much as the 
Wiltons nor are they as long lived. 

Chenille Rugs Are Lovely 

Chenille rugs have a wool backing and 
a weft of tufted cord, which is woven 
separately. These are a modification of 
the Axminster. Many are developed in 
two-tone effects, either plain or broken 
by inconspicuous conventional designs, 
thus there is a good line from which to 
choose. These chenille rugs are excep- 
tionally durable altho they are priced 
higher than some of the other rugs. 

Linen rugs are attractive, full of color 
and durable. They are economical when 
their cost and period of service are both 
considered. 

The present-day use of early American 
things has restored hooked and braided 
rugs to their rightful place beside the 
hearth fire in the American home. Until 
a few years ago rag rugs were thought 
suitable for use only in bedrooms, bath- 
rooms and summer cottages. Now you 
see them in almost every home. 

In recent years we have seen a strong 
reaction from the use of patterned rugs 
in favor of plain, seamless carpets and 
back again, to the richness and enduring 
charm of fine, patterned rugs. 

One of the reasons why we turned to 
one-tone rugs was that the stores were 
flooded with oriental rugs that had been 
woven too fast to be anything but poor. 
They were poor in pattern, in dyeing 
and in weaving. Some of them had been 
given a gloss and others treated with 
acids to subdue their colors. Of course 
they did not wear well or look well for 
very long. The average buyer, who is 
a person of refinement, ceased buying 
orientals, substituting in their place 
American-made seamless chenilles and 
Axministers. 

As a last suggestion, sit down in a 
comfortable chair and thoughtfully study 
the room for which you are going to buy 
the rug. Decide what color or colors 
ought to be in the rug, and then shop. 
Find two or three that you like and then 
come home, sit down in your chair and 
decide which one it shall be. If you do 
not live too far from the store, ask to 
have the two that you like best sent out 
for your approval, or bring them out 
yourself if necessary. Lay them on the 
floor. Study them in relation to the 
walls and other furnishings in the day- 
time and in the evening. A rug selected 
with this amount of care is sure to be 
the right one for you and your room. 
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Puss Cat chooses for his diet 

Milk and cream—suppose you try it! 
Milk is just the food, you know, 
To make all little children grow. 
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The McNess Dealer makes shopping 
easy for you. He brings right to your 
door 241 products direct from our 
Sunlight Laboratory. All are of won- 
derful quality and exceptional value. 





The next time the McNess Dealer 
calls, ask him in—see for yourself the 
superior quality and the greater val- 
ues you will find in any product that 
bears this name— 


& 





(39) 
More Men With Cars 
Wanted to Run 
“Store on Wheels’”’ 


and take orders for McNess Sanitary 
Products. We will furnish goods on 
credit so you can begin at once. Pre- 


today have a big paying business of 
their own. Write for FREE Book. 


FURST-McNESS CO. 
Clark, Adams and Linden Sts. 
Dept. C-10 FREEPORT, ILL. 





Its So Easy to Trade 
with The STORE That 4 
Comes to Your Door (2 


MW 4 





—The McNess Dealer carries the largest line 


on the road. 


—He gives the biggest dollar’s worth you can 


find anywhere. 


—He makes the most liberal premium offers. 
—He comes recommended by leading citizens 


of your community and is ander bond to give 
you reliable service. 


—He is the only Dealer carrying McNess’ 


Factory-sealed bottles, which prevents others 
sampling from the bottles you buy. 


Welcome the McNess Dealer when he calls. 


Furst-McNess Co., Dept. C-10, Freeport, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I have a car and am interested in 


servicing homes with McNess’ Products. Send full 


vious selling experience is not neces- g details. 
sary. Some of our best men left the 
farm or the shop to start with us and a 
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FREE Describes and tells how 
BOOK (¢° treat every known dog 


—— ailment. 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. EG-74 119 Fifth Ave., N. 1 A 

| 


| GLOVER'S 














IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





AT FACTORY PRICES | 


SAVE money. Bargains in fine ruffle cur- 
tains, sets and panels, direct from factory. 
All shades and colors. Finest quality and 
workmanship. Lowest Prices. ully guar- 
anteed. Send for FREE CATAL 

HOMESTEAD AD a 872 saene Street 


URTAINS 





—save e lot of money. We 
Sretekt. WY EARBEST A oo 














AGENTS---We Have a Wonderful Combination Brush 


SET for the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs 
less than $3.00. 100% profit. Write 610 Bankers 
Reserve Life Bldg., Dept. 836, Omaha, Nebr. 


M em VaudevilleActs 
eet Canal 0 = PLAYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, —— A} Make-up Kae GREE. 

Cho: , Darky Plays. 
trol opason aco. e223 Se. Wabash, Dept. 143 ata e cncaee 








Get this higher 
return on wool 


A NEW Way to Make 
MORE MONEY 
Thousands of wool growersare 
adopting our EXTRA PROFIT 
PLAN and doubling the value 
of their wool. Don’t miss this 
unusual opportunity. 




















We will make up your wool 
into valuable blankets and auto 
robes for a nominal charge or 
accept additional wool as pay- 
ment, and refund all charges if 
you are not completely satisfied. 
DEAL DIRECT with the mill 
and make this EXTRA PROFIT 
yourself, instead of giving it to 
some dealer. 

Mail coupon for book- 
let explaining plan. 
CHATHAM MFG. CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 







CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
14 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please send me further information 
on your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN 








Name... 
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Use These Patterns and Be Well Dressed 




























































































No. 2794—A Slenderizing Style. Notice that 
this figure seems very slim whereas it actually is the 
same height and drawn in about the same propor- 
tions as the other figures. The lines of the style 
give a slenderizing effect and so this model is 
recommended for women above the average in 
figure. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 314 yards of 40-inch material 
with 3%-yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 

No. 2804—Make This for Summer Wear. 
You'll need a charming dress like this for warm 
weather, so order your pattern now so that you 
can make the dress at your convenience. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Only 2% yards of 40- 
inch material with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting are 
required for the 36-inch size. 

No. 2985—The Wearable Two-Piece Frock. 
The latest gift from Paris for which all femininity 
has shown great appreciation is the two-piece dress, 


and the model offered here is the most popular one. 
You can easily make it yourself by the pattern, 
which comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

No. 2992—A ‘‘Dress-Up’’ Dress. A graceful 
neckline carries the eye down to the smart, new 
box-plaits. There are new sleeves, too, and tucks 
on the shoulders to take up the fullness. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Georgette crepe was 
used to develop the model shown but flat silk crepe 
or Crepella would be suitable. If plain material is 
used, embroidery No. 729 is suggested. The em- 
broidery pattern is 15 cents extra. 

No. 2984—A Wearable Sports Dress. You 
need not be a tennis player to be able to appreciate 
this frock, for it is admirable for general wear. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure, and requires only 
2% yards of 36 or 40-inch material. 

No. 2786—-A Dainty Frock for Miss 6-to-12. 























Smocking and the new collarless neckline may be 
used to very good effect in children's wear as proved 
by this attractive model for the child of from 6 to 
12 years. For materials we suggest white dimity 
with rose pink dots, organdie, voile, pongee, oF 
crepe de chine in white or flesh color. Size 8 
requires 17% yards of 40-inch material. 

o. 2990—The Bolero Remains in Faver. 
You could not walk a block along Fifth Avenue, 
New York, without seeing at least one bolero. 5o 
many women noted for their smart dress are 
wearing them, and this is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the bolero models. You can maxe it beauti- 
fully with this pattern, which cuts in sizes 16 and 
18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure 
Navy blue silk crepe accented by gaily printed 
chiffon used for the bodice would be a very good 
material combination. 

No. 2759—Smart Underwear for the Little 
Girls. Every little girl should have some combina- 
tions made in either of the ways provided for by 





How to Order 


correct number and size want 


To order any of the item shown on this page, 
write your name and address plainly, give 
- Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered,andaddressyour letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


Our Book of Spring Styles 


And splendid pieture dressmaking lessons: You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. 
can make an attractive dress with the hel 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 


—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening 


Any beginner 
of these picture lessons. Send 
epartment, Successful Farming. 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 






























After a long day’s work, or when- 
ever you feel tired— 


What better rest is there than a 
few minutes spent lingering over a 
cup or two of Japan Green Tea? 


It seems to drive fatigue from 
every limb, to lift the strain from 
every nerve! 


So refreshing, and so easy to pre- 
pare —drink it regularly every after- 
noon, and at noon and evening both. 


Japan Tea, remember, is tea at its 
best, the natural leaf, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea 

when you buy. Put up for 

the home in packages under 

various brands. Several 

grades and prices. The best 

will cost you only a fraction 
vf a cent a cup 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


this pattern which cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years 
It is very easy to make. This pattern requires just 
14% yards of 32-inch material for a suit for the 4- 
year-old. 

No. 2767—Bloomers Are Being Worn Again. 
All the large stores in the city report that the sales 
of bloomers and bloomer patterns have greatly in- 


creased. This pattern, which may be obtained in | 


sizes 16 years and 28, 32 and 36 inches waist meas- 
ure, requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. Crepe 
de chine is the material most used. 

No. 2769—A Well-Fitting Costume Slip. 


Your costume slip must be of correct design and | 


must fit you correctly, otherwise your dress will 
not appear at its best. This very good design comes 
in size 16 years and from 36 to 46 inches bust 
measure. You will need 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. Crepe de chine will be very suitable. 

No. 2991—Children Have Been Wearing 
Bloomers for ever so long, but not a bloomer dress 
like this, for it is entirely new. The neck and 
shouldeér line andstraight-falling dress are what make 
it out of the ordinary. English print would be a 
very good material, also challis. Size 4 years re- 
quires 144 yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2995—The Front Panel and Wide Box- 
Plaits give the vertical lines so desirable for 
women of matronly build. The pattern is obtain- 


able in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 | 


inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size 33% yards 
of 40-inch material with 54-yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting is required. 

No. 2652—Excellent for Spring and Summer. 
No girl in school will appear more neatly dressed 
than your daughter it she has this frock, and the 
little girl herself will be very proud of it. You can 
make it of challis with plain crepe trimming or of 
English broadcloth or tub silk, and you will need 
only 154 yards of 40-inch material with 54-yard of 
32-inch contrasting material for the 8-year size. 
Patterns of this style are provided in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 vears 


edtimegée*- 
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SLEEPY-HEAD 


Bobby woke up early one bright, sun- 
shiny morning; stretched himself, yawned, 
kicked all the cover off with one kick and 
fixed himself to make a big jump out of 
bed to the floor, when suddenly he remem- 
bered Mother had said, the night before, 
that he must help Jack cut the weeds in 
the garden that morning. So he settled 
himself back in bed and pulled the cover 
up tight around his neck. 

As he lay there and studied things over, 
he ran his fingers thru his hair, like he had 
seen Daddy do when he was worried about 
something. And as he ran his fingers 
along the top of his head he felt a bump. 

Yes, there was surely a bump there, 
almost as large as his little fingernail! 

Well, of course he couldn’t chop weeds 
with that bump on his head. 

Just then Mother called from down- 
stairs, “Oh, Bobby, your breakfast is 
ready.” 








“I’m not coming down this morning. I | 


don’t feel well,’”’ answered Bobby in a 
weak, little voice. 

The next he knew he heard Mother say- 
ing, “I’m so sorry Bobby can’t go too, 
Uncle Ben, but he’s not very well this 
morning. Of course Evelyn and Jack will 
want to go.” 

Bobby pushed the cover down and 
leaped to the floor all in one jump that 
time. ‘Go where, Mother?” he called. 
“T’m all nght now.” 

“Uncle Ben wants to take you for a 
ride in his new car, and stop at the park 
to see the animals,’”’ explained Mother. 
“Hurry and dress and you may go too.” 

It didn’t take Bobby long to get ready. 
He liked to go places with Uncle Ben, 


| for Uncle Ben always gave him candy and 


ice cream, and, too, Bobby liked to see 
the big animals in the park. 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried when they 
reached home again, “I had so much fun 
in the park thig morning! And yes, that 
bump is gone that was on my head,” he 
decided as he felt the top of his head. “I 
feel just fine, too.” 

that’s nice,”’ said Mother. ‘I’m glad 
the trip did you so much good.” 

“And say, Mother,” said Bobby as he 
drew up closer to her, “I'll not be an old 
sleepy-head any more, but I’ll get up early 


| and help Jack chop weeds.”—L. P. R. 














Add Health 


and Zest 
To Busy Working Days 


When days are long and 
work is hard—that’s the 
time to start each break- 
fast with a glass of pure 
Sunkist Orange juice. 


LTHOUGH they are classed 

as “acid fruit” Sunkist Oranges 
have analkaline reaction in the blood 
which offsets the acidity caused by 
even such good foods as meat, fish, 
eggs, cereals, breads, etc. 


“Acidity,” as all physicians 
know, is the basic cause of many of 
the ailments of today. 

So when these foods are served for 
breakfast there is an added reason for the 
beginning of that breakfast with a glass of 
pure California orange juice. 

And with Sunkist Orange juice you 
have also those life-sustaining vitamins 
served in the most attractive form. 

Then, too, there is the mild laxative 
effect of orange pulp and juice. 

Start ten breakfasts with a glass of 
orange juice and note the better days that 
follow. 

The better California oranges are trade- 
marked “Sunkist” on the wrapper and on 
the skin of the fruit. Rigid standards of 
selection make them uniformly good. 
Your dealer has them. 


To be sure of getting 


California 


unkist 


Oranges 


of Uniformly Good Eating Quality 


Look for the Trade-mark 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Box 530, Station “C”’ 
Los Angeles, California 
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If the branch should break— 


ENDURED AGONY FROM 
BRUISES AND. STRAIN 


Hurt in bad fall, 
young woman makes 
quick recovery 








A young woman at Bushnell’s Basin, 
Monroe County, New York, fell and 
was badly bruised and strained. 

“T suffered agony,” she writes, “but 
I used Sloan’s Liniment and it re- 
lieved the pain right away. Now I 
don’t feel it at all.’ 

What is the secret of the almost 
magical powers of this remarkable 
remedy? 

Simply the fact that Sloan’s doesn’t 
merely deaden the nerves so that you 
don’t feel the pain. It really drives 
out the pain by helping the conditions 
that are causing it. 

Right to the affected spot it brings 
a healing stream of fresh, revitalizing 
blood, driving out congestion, relaxing 
contracted muscles. The pain stops 
as a natural consequence. 

So clean and easy to use, too. Just 
pat it on lightly without rubbing and 
the liniment will do its work. Get a 
bottle today and have it on hand. All 
druggists have it—35 cents. 








GUARANTEED 
STEERING POST 
CLOCK 


Easily Attached 
No Drilling of Holes 
Black Frames <- «< $4.00 
Nickel Frames « « $5.00 


Radium dial and hands 
$1 Extra 

Sent C. O. D. or on receipt 

of check or money order. 


L AUTO CLOCK Co. 
TOL, CONN. 

















BASKETS—BASKETS—BASKETS 


2) andget 

ol Buy your rock- > 

tx] baskets bottom WM 
now for prices. 
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< Spring for m= 

joa) Catalog W 





Webster Basket Co.  weB$%278: y. 
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CAROLINE EMERGES 


Continued from page 101 
When the orchestra struck into a synco- 
ated inharmony of banjos and cymbals, 
thicky turned a pleading face to Sher- 
man. He seized her in his arms with, ‘‘All 
right, little lady,” and, in the confusion, 
he fox-trotted her out of the room. Then 
breathlessly they made their way out 
thru the lobby and almost ran down the 
steps. Not until they were away from the 
bright lights did they breathe freely. It 
was hard to run away from Wilfred’s 
crowd. 

“Cold air feels good,’’ breathed Chicky 
and shivered close to her husband. 

“Say, your teeth are chattering. Cold 
air feels good, does it?”’ 

“T’m—I—I’m tired, Shermie. 
to go home—fast.” 

As they hurried along, Sherman snug- 
gled her arm in his. 

“Nice to have a home,” he commented. 
“Nice all right. Gee, Chicky, they don’t 
know what they’re missing, back there. 
Used to like that sort of stuff myself. But 
I knew I was growing old when I couldn’t 
get a kick out of throwing things.” 

Chicky apparently was not listening to 
Sherman Lowe’s mw Men Bog Her thoughts 
were definitely concrete. When at last 
they stepped onto their own sidewalk, 
Chicky showed the first signs of renewed 
interest. 

“Let’s just peek into the kitchen, dear, 
before we go in, like we used to, Shermie, 
when we were first married. Remember 
how we’d sneak around the house and 
whisper, ‘My, what a sweet little house! 
Wonder who lives here?’ ”’ 

‘Good!’ Sherman agreed, relieved to 
have Chicky again like her old self. ‘Will 
seem like old times. Guess we’re still kids 
after all—playing games with ourselves.” 

“T want to assure myself, Shermie, that 
everything’s all right.” 


I want 


A®M in arm they stole around to the 

kitchen where the night light was still 
burning, just as they always left it when 
they went away. “Little Welcome-Home 
Light,” they called it. 

Hand in hand like two adventuresome 
children, they peered thru the eerie white 
curtained windows into the land of heart’s 
desire. They gazed in amazement at what 
they saw in the half-lighted room. 

Chicky broke the silence with a sob and 
sat down on the cold damp grass, a pitiful 
little heap of a child. Sherman looked 
down at her, his face blank incredulity. 

“She promised to come,” he said slowly. 
‘Aggie never disappointed us before.” 

“T’ll never believe anyone again as long 
as I live,” sobbed Chicky. ‘I just can’t 
go in and face those dishes. “I can’t and 
I won't.” 

A long silence ensued, broken finally by 
a low, surprised whistle from Sherman. 
Chicky rose to her feet. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

Sherman tried to laugh a manful laugh. 

““Chicky, see here!’’ he gulped. “ I had 
the key in my pocket all the time. I forgot 
to put it under the ice-box for Aggie the 
way you told me to. I clean forgot it in the 
hurry.” 

Chicky began to laugh hysterically. 

“Poor old Aggie! I can just see her fuss- 
ing and wondering and scolding about us. 
Open the door, Shermie. We might as well 
go in.” 

When they finally had two kettles of 
water heating on the stove, and Chicky 
had enveloped herself in a big white 
coverall apron, Sherman turned about 
suddenly to find his bride as white as her 
apron. The next moment she was a little 
heap at his feet. Chicky had fainted for 
the first-time in her life. 














heering department. 


Buffalo, N. 


Sold by lead- 
ing plumbers 
everywhere 


Write for free 
booklet No.65 





April, 1927 


There is a size and type for 
every home, public building or 
an entire community. Complete 
lans for your own particular 
installation free by our engi- 


Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Canadian Office and Factory o Dundas. Ont. 










































recently knock 


A fair example 








One veteran 
Hartshorn Roller 





ed off 


work long enough for 
the building to come 
down—then started up 
again in a new building. 


of the 


quality built into Harts- 
| horn Shade Rollers for 
} more than 60 years. 


Hartshorn Shade Cloths 
are available in a 
variety of pleasing tints. 


SHADE 


PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 


A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Sherman carried her into the living 
room, laid her down on the davenport and 
then did what Chicky afterwards con- 
tended was the wildest thing he could have 
done. He called his mother. 

Even as he talked to her over the tele- 
phone, the unwashed dishes cluttered up 
the back of his mind. But foremost was 
the necessity of getting help quickly for 
Chicky. The old doctor didn’t care to 
answer night calls unless they were 
emergency calls. Mrs. Lowe would know 
what to do. ; 

She hurried in as Sherman was bathing 
the reviving Chicky’s forehead with a 
wet towel that was dripping dismally down 
the prized blue velour upholstery. 

“Don’t worry, darling,” Sherman was 
consoling. ‘‘Mother’s coming.” 

Chicky merely moved feebly. When she 
blinked her eyes, she looked up at her 
mother-in-law. Then the blinking eyes 
flew wide open. 

“Mother Lowe!’ she exclaimed and 
motioned to Sherman in terror. 

He understood, of course, that he was 
under no circumstances to take his mother 
into the impossibly dirty kitchen. He 
offered with alacrity to get hot water, 
towels, whatever his mother might wish. 
But she brushed his suggestions aside, and 
the quiet square on that Chicky had 
studied merely tentatively on a certain 
sultry July afternoon were now care- 
fully guiding her to bed. 

Half an hour later, Chicky, freshly 
sponged, allowed her tired body in the 
dainty nightgown to sink luxuricusly be- 
tween the cool clean sheets. 

There was the clatter of someone wash- 
ing dishes in the kitchen, the running of a 
faucet, the clink of china and silver and 
the walking to and fro from sink to cup- 
board. Had Aggie come after all? 

Shermie mustn’t let his mother see that 
kitchen. Her head felt clearer. She felt 
stronger, but too tired to help. Voices 
from the kitchen. Sherman was helping. 
Good old Shermie always helped. A 
woman laughed. Why, that was—it 
couldn’t be—but it was. Mrs. Lowe was 
doing Chicky’s dishes! 

“She’ll hate me,” sobbed Chicky. ‘‘She’ll 
hate me, and she’ll make Shermie think 
I’m no good.” 

“Shermie,” she called. ‘Come here a 
minute, will you, Shermie?” 

Sherman entered grinning, a saucepan 
in one hand, a limp dish-towel in the 
other. A big gingham apron was tied 
about under his arms, giving him an ab- 
surd, short-waisted appearance. 

“The battle is over,” he announced, 
“and we have conquered.” 

With that he marched over to her bed, 
beating a tattoo on the saucepan. Chicky 
smiled in spite of her own gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

‘“Shermie,” she begged, ‘‘what did your 
mother say? Why did you send for her? 
She must have been horribly shocked.” 

“Wrong! All wrong!” Sherman pro- 
nounced, his grin persisting. “Gee, 
Chicky, you’ve broken the family jinx. 
This is the first time I’ve seen Mother her 
old self since Dad went. Willis and I 
couldn’t understand. But she told me that 
tonight is the first time she has felt as tho 

she were needed any more. Dad was always 
calling on her to help out with his poorer 
patients. She had such tremendous 
energy, you know. Since she’s been here 
she’s had nothing to do but keep house. 
She says she’s darned tired of polishing 
things just to keep busy. I’m sure glad I 
called her tonight. Did ‘you hear her 
laughing, Chicky?” 

“T want to see her, Shermie.” 

_Mrs. Lowe stood in the doorway. 
Chicky, with a sob in her throat, called 
out, “Come here—Mother, I want you.” 


They say in Homer that Mrs. Lowe 
made Chicky Davis over into Caroline 
Lowe. And Caroline admits that for 
once they speak whereof they know. 
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“Yesterday 


having 


company 


meant ays 
of | prepa zation 


— 
t 











®oday Se 3 iA 


tt is less preparation 
and more company! 


How much hospitality is crowded into the newlyweds’ parties 
—everything seems so complete. . . Today the young folks do not 
wait in social seclusion until the income warrants expensive 
appointments. . . They have the art ofliving completely while they 
live. They do not measure silverware by its cost but by its com- 
pleteness and the beauty which it lends to the table setting. . . 
They are quick to learn that Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate meets 
every Social need at less cost than one would expect. 


6 Dinner Forks $3.50 6 Solid Handle Dinner Knives $3.75 
6 Butter Spreaders $4.40 6 Salad Forks $4.80 


M. ROGERS & SO 


SILVERPLATE 


Home No. 502 
5 rooms and bath. 
A remarkable 
value, 
Materials— 


$1559 | 


Trium ph Pattern 
Tea Spoons $1.75 
per 1 2 doz. 

















WRITE 
for Latest 
Prices 
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*” Buy eS ee a 
| Send For BUUUR ite Plans! 4 | 


Hundreds Say They Save $200to#2000 


You can buy direct from mill, at wholesale prices, just the home 
or barn you want. Heavy timbers and joists plan-cut at fac- 
tory—saves 30% labor and 18% lumber. Many buyers put up x 
own ee. One guaranteed price covers all materials. High- "= — ———__* 
est quality guaranteed. - 

Poultry and Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Estimates Free Garages $79 Up F Hos Houses g§ 957 Gordon St., Davenport, la. 
We sell lumber and Easy to build Plan- D d for hine and Satisfaction G d 
millwork in any quan- Cut. Save money. ventilation. Planned by ex- a . — or 
tity. Letusfigure your 6,000 building mate- perts. Get pee oney Dac 

Ls fo ee. i . Send me Free Books. 


bil. r you rial bargains. on buildings you n 
1 am interested in 
ns, Barn Book 
(Established 1865) 
s e E thi for 
PLAN-CUT Buildings ‘iii: Uwe 










DC A House C2 Farm Buildings 


For 100 Home 
Gordon-VanTine 
. terial Catalog. 


200,000 Customers Help You Save Here! Mail Coupon 
or Building Ma- | D Building Material 
sale prices. 


| Address — 














PRIZE COLLECTION. 15 GOOD KINDS. | AGENTS—OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE washes and dries 
Labeled and mailed to any place in U. 8. } 


Sk Gustirauasaiiewe Sees | windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 


Catalog, EDWARD MAUERMAN, paste outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
M., R. 3, Box 225 


Tuscarora Dahlia Gardens, Peoria, per Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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A painted floor makes a splendid foundation for small rugs 


PAINTED FLOORS ARE POPULAR 


F you were building a house today, you 
would probably have hardwood floors. 
At any rate you could have any kind of 
flooring you wanted to. A great number of 
farm families, however, are living in 
houses that they have been living in for 
some time, and these old houses generally 
have softwood’ floors. 

This is an age of color. Breakfast sets 
are finished in saucy combinations. Wood- 
work is enameled in color instead of being 
finished natural. Motor cars in radiant 
hue flash about the streets. Women’s hats 
are the brightest since the war. Men’s 
hat bands, sober from time immemorial, 
blazon forth in the gayest colors. Slickers 
in vivid shades are worn by young and 
old. Color is everywhere, on nearly 
everything. 

And so it is with floors. Color is now 
being largely used for floor finishing in- 
stead of a natural finish. In some of the 
finest homes you will find black painted 
floors setting off attractive rugs, or form- 
ing a background for scatter rugs; silver 
gray floors blending in with walls and 
woodwork; bluish tinged floors in blue 
rooms; and many other treatments that 
would have been thought simply impos- 
sible a few years back. In many cases fine 
hardwood floors are painted over in order 
to secure a desired color scheme. 

So there you are! Your good, old pine 
floor can be made the foundation of a 
most attractive room. 

Supposing you have average pine floors 
that have been in service for years and 
are a little the worse for wear. It really 
is not hard, nor a very long job, to do them 
in a painted finish. 

First, scrub thoroly with soap and 
water, to which a little sal soda or Pakin 
soda has been added. Then rinse we 
with clear water. In case any grease may 
have been spilled on the floor, or any 
polishing preparations containing wax 
used, wipe up the surface with a cloth 
saturated with gasoline, benzine or tur- 
pentine. 

Now go over the floors for any loose 
boards, nailing them down tight so they 
won’t squeak. If any boards are too high, 
scrape them down with a piece of glass. 
Next sandpaper smooth any places that 
may have been worn rough, and uneven. 
Also sandpaper the entire surface lightly. 
Then fill all holes, digs and cracks caused 
by boards shrinking and coming apart, 
with a crack-filling preparation obtainable 
at any paint store. In applying the filler, 
it is important to fill the cracks thoroly 
by pressing the filler all the way to the 
bottom of the cracks; otherwise it is 
likely to cling to the sides and later to 
loosen and drop, causing a break in the 
surface and greatly disfiguring the floor. 
Crack filler should never be applied to 
bare wood as there would be a tendency 
for the oil in the filler to penetrate into the 
wood, leaving the filler dry and crumbly 


If there are any places where the old paint 
coating has been worn off entirely from the 
wood, these places should be primed with 
a coat of paint and allowed to dry thoroly 
before applying the filler. 

Next and last thing before you start 
— dust the floor thoroly, so you will 

ave a clean job. 

You can use inside floor paint (or floor 
enamel as it is sometimes called), or the 
new brushing lacquer which dries in a 
few minutes. Two coats are usually desir- 
able, even tho not absolutely necessary 
in cases where the surface is in good 
condition, as floors receive the most pun- 
ishing wear and need the most durable, 
protective film in order to go as long as 
possible without refinishing. In cases 
where the old finish has been worn off to 
the bare wood, it is preferable to coat in 
these spots first before going over the 
entire surface with the first coat, even if 
there are no cracks to fill, as these places 
are naturally the ones that get the most 
wear, and need all the protection possible 
against future deterioration. 

As to colors, brushing lacquers may be 
obtained in a wide range of colors, so that 
almost any decorative effect may be 
carried out. , Floor paint, as a rule, how- 
ever, comes only in certain shades of 
gray, brown, etc., but desirable shades 
may be produced by intermixing two 
standard colors, or by tinting one of the 
standard colors with white, black, yellow, 
brown, green or blue oil colors which come 
in small tubes for tinting purposes. 

The nicely painted softwood floor of 
course must not be allowed to get shabby 
or it will spoil the appearance of the room, 
but its care is no more than that of a 
nicely finished hardwood floor. Going 
over it with a moist cloth or dustless mop 
will keep it freshened up and in condition 
from day to day, and when the paint film 
wears thru a coat of paint can S spread 
over the floor as easily and in as little 
time as a coat of varnish on a hardwood 
floor. And the floor is like new again.— 
Berton Elliot. ; 





MY KITCHEN-GARDEN 


My kitchen is a garden 
Where I work thruout the day, 
With its shining rows of dishes 
And its paint of blue and gray; 


With its apple-orchard picture 
Resting on the quaint gray shelf, 

And the white cloth on the table 
With its antique bowl of Delft, 


And my snowy-curtained windows 
Where the sunlight blossoms play— 
Yes, my kitchen is a garden 
Where I work thruout the day. 
—Flossie Faith Shead. 
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EXTRA-GOOD PUDDINGS 


People may scold about bread pyq. 
dings, but I believe that down in thei 
hearts most persons like them. I| knoy 
that our family is enthusiastic aboy; 
these. 

Raisin Custard Bread Pudding 

1 thick slice of bread 1 cupful of seedless 

2 cupfuls of scalded milk raisins 

\% cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of ya- 

2 eggs nilla 

Grating of nutmeg 

Soak bread in cold water to cover for 
fifteen minutes, then press dry and meas. 
ure 1 cupful. Beat eggs, add sugar, hot 


milk, bread crumbs, raisins, and flavoring. | 


Pour into a buttered — dish, sprinkle 
with nutmeg. Set in a pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven until firm. (r. 
omit 1 egg white for a meringue. When 
pudding is baked, spread with jelly or 
jam, add meringue and brown in a slow 
oven. Serve hot or cold. 
Butterscotch Bread Pudding 

Butterscotch bread pudding is made by 
substituting brown sugar for the granu- 
lated sugar, using the raisin custard bread 
pudding recipe. yt ot the brown sugar in 
a saucepan, add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
and cook until all the sugar is melted 
then add the scalded milk and stir until 
dissolved. The brown sugar may cause 
the milk to curdle slightly, but when the 
pudding is baked this will disappear and 
the mon Ft will be smooth and fine in 
texture. 

Chocolate Bread Pudding 

Follow the directions given for raisin 
custard bread pudding, adding 1 square 
of unsweetened chocolate to the milk while 
it is scalding. 

Maple Bread Pudding 

Follow directions for raisin custard 
bread pudding, substituting either maple 
sirup or sugar for the granulated sugar 

Cocoanut Bread Pudding 

Follow directions for raisin custard 
bread pudding, using }4 cupful of seedless 
raisins and 1% cupful of shredded cocos- 
nut.—S. R. C. 
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A diagram of our truck 


TRUCK FOR MOVING STOVES 


One of the jobs that I dislike most 
about the house is setting up the stoves 
in the fall and taking them down again in 
the spring. I have a homemade device 
that makes this job comparatively easy. | 
made it from four 1x6-inch boards 2} feet 
long, and four heavy casters. 

I nailed the ends of the boards securely 
together so that I had a collar 2% feet 
square. At each corner I fastened a heavy 
two-wheeled caster that came off an old 
piece of furniture. We lift the stove to be 
moved onto this truck and push it where 
we want it. This eliminates carrying 4 
heavy stove, the only work being to lift it 
on and off the truck. This arrangement 
will handle the ordinary heating stove 
but for larger and heavier stoves stronger 
material and heavier casters are neces- 
sary.—A. A. W. 
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SHOWER SALAD 


Dissolve a package of Straw berry Jell-O in a pint of 
boiling water. When cold and beginning to thicken, stir 
in lightly one cup diced pine apple (cooked or canned), 
one cup diced mellow apple, and three Maraschino 
cherries cut in shreds. Then fold in one half cup of heavy 
cream beaten until very stiff. Turn into a fancy mold and 
at serving time unmold on a platter. Serve with or with- 
out dressing. A speck of salt added to the cream before 
whipping improves the flavor. 
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wondertul things 
you can do 
to salads 


~* Jell-O 


RUIT salads?. . . So many, 

and so delightful! The colors 
of fruit made lovelier bv Jell-O's 
clear, bright translucence. The 
flavor of fruit blended irresis- 
tibly with Jell-O’sownluscious 
fruit flavor. 

Vegetable salads? . . . More 
tempting than you ever imag- 
ined they could be! All the 
healthful things you ought to 
eat changed, by Jell-O’s deli- 
ciousness, into things you long 
to eat. 

And Jell-O supplies energiz- 
ing, body-building nourishment 
that both adults and children 
need. It requires very little diges- 
tive effort. Itiseasy to prepare, 
and very economical. 

For these reasons, serve Jell-O 
often. Dozens of dif ferent ways 
to serve it—scores!... We've 
a delightful recipe booklet for 
you, if you'll mail the coupon. 

Your grocer sells Jell-O, of 
course. Five pure fruit flavors 
and chocolate. 


Individual Jell-O molds 
and a recipe booklet 
cA special offer! 


For 30c (coin or stamps ) and 
the front of one Jell-O package, 
we will send you six aluminum 

Jell-O molds, individual 

= size, assorted shapes. With 

them we will send a Jell-O 

recipe booklet. Mail the 
coupon today! 

© 1927, J. Co., Inc 





Tur Jert-O Company, 
Le Roy, New York. 

I am enclosing 30c (coin or stamps) 
and one Jell-O package front. Please 
send me six individual Jell-O molds, 
assorted shapes, and a Jel!-O recipe 


booklet. 
Name 
Street 


City 
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The spick-and-span pattern above is the ““BRITTANY’’—Rug No. 306 


Time Flies in a Congoleum Kitchen 


There is something so friendly 
and cheery about a pretty kitch- 
en! Work seems so much easier 
in such surroundings. And _ it 
really is easier with a Gold Seal 
Rug on the floor. You’re freed 
from the muss and toil of scrub- 
bing. You 
rug that is cleaned in a jiffy with 


a damp mop. And_ how cheerful 


have a non-spotting 


the bright colors are! 


Wouldn’t that smiling Dutch 
Tile rug in the picture brighten 
up vour kitchen? A most moderate 
sum will buy it. Or any of the 
other patterns that represent all 
that is attractive and practical in 
kitchen floor-covering. 


Gold Seal Rugs are surprisingly 


durable. And they require no 


GOLD 
SEAL 


(ON 


fastening of any kind. They lie 
flat and smooth, never curl up. 


Patterns for Every Room 


You can brighten up right 
through the house with Gold Seal 
Rugs. For there are elaborate de- 
signs in rich colors for living 
and dining room and bright, in- 


formal effects for the bedrooms. 


At the present very low prices 
genuine Gold Seal Rugs are a 
bargain no housewife can afford 
to overlook. See them at 
dealer’s. All sizes, from 9 x 15 
foot rugs to small, handy mats. 


your 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, _Montreal- 


GOLEUM 
RuGs 


“WALES” ¥ 
Rug No. 572 9 


“LINDUS”’ 


““CAPRI’’ 
Rug No 534 


The four designs below ar 
“PICARDY,” No. 302, “1 
LAND,” No. 594 “SAN 7 


and WOODLA 











_[nsist that the GOLD SEAL appear on the RUGS you buy! ) 





